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To 2 India fe the merchant fly, 
Scar ' d at the ſpectre of pale poverty! 
See him with pains of body, pangs of ſoul, 
Burn thro? the tropic, freeze beneath the pole? 
Wilt thou do nothing for a noble end, 
Nothing to make philoſophy thy friend ? 
"TP s Imitations of Horace, W 15 Book I. 


Wha purſuit of knowledge, when properly 
directed, and under due influence, is of the 
greateſt importance to mankind. In proportion 
as a nation acquires ſuperior degrees of it, her 
| ſtate of civilization advances, and ſhe becomes 
diſtinguiſhed from her leſs enlightened neigh- 
bours, by a * refinement i in the manners of 

B her 


. „ Vous - ——oewo——_ 


2 On the C onſiftency of 
her inhabitants, and a departure from thoſe fez 
rocious vices, which mark the features of ſavage 
countries. Vices ſhe will, indeed, ſtill - Ly ad- 
dicted to, but of a different complexion from 


thoſe of her more uncultivated days. For, 


wherever a love of learning and the arts makes 


any conſiderable progreſs, even crimes themſelves 


loſe ſomething of their atrociouſneſs, and, though 


ſtill offenſive, are diveſted of thoſe ftrong marks 


of brutality, which generally accompany igno- 
rance. The horrors of war itſelf are ſoftened : 

an enemy is treated with humanity and kind- 
neſs: the milder virtues find admittance amongſt 
the claſh of arms; and men, when compelled to 
hoſtilities, ſeek victory, not to enflave or deſtroy, 
but in the moment of triumph rejoice in oppor- 


tunities to evince their clemency and generoſity 
to the vanquiſhed fo. 

That this picture is not too ſtrongly coloured 
will appear from an appeal to hiſtory. In the 
earlier ages, we fee, a conquering, army hurling 


deſtruction and deſolation, murder and rapine 
around them, and, with unrelenting fury, ſearcely 


diſtinguiſhing Ake friends and enemies. In 


theſe more polifhed times, and the poliſh may be 
fairly attributed to the diffuſion of learning and 
philoſophy, ſuch cruel exceſſes are diſcounte- 


nanced and prohibited by the general conſent of 


every civilized people. 
Nor are theſe improvements confined. to na- 
tional manners: thoſe of individuals have been 


equally benefited. The natural tendency of a 


cultivation of polite learning, is, to refine the 
underſtanding, humanize the ſoul, enlarge the 
field of uſeful knowledge, and facilitate the at- 


tainment of the comforts and accommodations | 
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Literature, e. with Commerce. | | 3 


How great is the contraſt between the cha- 
racters of the elegant ſcholar, and the man whoſe 
uncultivated mind feels no reſtraint but thoſe 
which the laws of his country impoſe! A taſte 
for polite lirerature, and the works of. nature 
and of art, is efſentially neceſſary to form the 
Gentleman, and will always diſtinguiſh him- more 
completely from the vulgar, than any. advantage 
he can derive from wealth, dreſs, or titles, 
"Theſe external decorations, without thoſe refined 
manners which proceed from. a proper ſtudy of 
books and men, ſerve only to render his igno- 
rance more conſpicuous; whereas: a man of a 
polite imagination not only ſecures himſelf a fa- 

vourable reception in the world, but as Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, © is let into a great man 
ple ares that the vulgar are not capable of re- 
ceiving. He can converſe with a picture, and : 
find a companion in a ſtatue. He meets with  =% 
a_ ſweet refreſhment in a deſeription, and often 
feels a greater ſatisfaction in the proſpect of 
fields and meadows, than another does in the 
poſſeſſion. It gives him a kind of property in- 
deed in every thing he fees, and makes the moft 
rude and uneultivated parts of nature adminiſter 
to his pleafures “.“ F 
Affluent circumſtances and abundant leifure. 
give the Gentleman great advantages over his 
inferiors, in the more refined ftudies. The cold 
and heavy hand of poverty chills and, repreſſes 
the efforts of .genius ; wealth cheriſhes, and, .if - 
I may, be allowed the metaphor, manures and 
puſhes it forwurd to maturity. Sometimes, in- 
deed, in fo rich a foil, weeds will ſpring, which, 
; | B 2 | if 
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4 | On the Conſiſtency of 


if not timely rooted up, may endanger the ſafety 
and health of the nobler plant. But a careful 
cultivator will exterminate them early, and ſedu- 
Jouſly prevent their deleterious effects. 

The importance of the Gentleman will till 
riſe higher, his mind be enlarged, and his plea- 
ſures be encreaſed, if, to the accompliſhments 
of the polite ſcholar, he add the knowledge of 
the philoſopher, and endeavour with a noble © | 
ambition, 2 


46 


Throꝰ vaſt immenſity to pierce ; 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe ; 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 

How other planets circle other ſuns“. 


Deſcending from this ſtupendous 2 
he will find this globe, which we inhabi 
ample field for phyſical enquiries. Beſides, ot 
man himſelf 1s the proper ſtudy of mankind, he 
will find the whole univerſe replete with ſubjects 
for his contemplation. The air, the ocean, the 
vegetable and animal creation, the ſurface of 
the earth, and her moſt profound cavities to 
which human induſtry has reached, will all ſup- 
ply abundant food for his intellectual powers, 
furniſh him with infinite ſources of amuſement, 
ſhew to his wondering eye 


All matter quick and burſting into birth+. 


and teach him to admire that wiſe, that om- 
niſcient Being, whoſe ſuperintending providence 
inſpeCts and regulates the whole, even the moſt 
| minute parts of his creation, 
3 And 


® Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep. I. + Ibid. 
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' And ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A. hero perith, or a ſparrow fall“. 


J believe few will controvert the advantages 


I have pointed out, as ariſing to the Gentleman 
and profeſſionaliſt, from the ſtudy of the Belles 


Lettres and Philoſophy; but I am ſorry to ſay, 
many are the adverſaries we have to encounter, 
if theſe arguments be extended to another 


wealthy claſs of men—the Merchant and Manu- 


facturer. The commercial man, ſay they, ſhould 


_ confine his knowledge to trade. His compting- 


houſe ſhould be his ſtudy his ledger his hourly 


_ amuſement. Gold and filver are the only me- 


tals with which he ought to be acquainted ;. and 
of theſe to know no more than the different 
coins into which they are formed, and the cur- 
rent-price of bullion. For poetry, painting and 


muſic, he muſt have no attachment, no taſte for 


engravings, but thoſe of banks bills, and, if a 
ſingle philoſophical idea ſhould enter his head, 
theſe inveighers againſt knowledge would expect 
to ſee his name immediately in the liſt of bank- 
Tupts. | - 


lo be ſerious—80 far have theſe prejudices 


extended, that many parents entertain the moſt 
diſmal apprehenſions of their ſons acquiring a 
taſte for literature, and look on an inclination to 
natural philoſophy as highly dangerous to their 
progreſs in trade. Behold, ſay they, that wealthy 
manufacturer! Without any knowledge, be- 


| yond that of the goodneſs of his raw materials, 


and of judging whether his wares were properly 
fabricated and finiſhed, joined with a tolerable 
acquaintance with figures, and a moſt cautious 
95 B 3 Ppfindence 


* Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep. I. 


6 On the Conſiſtency of 


prudence, he has amaſſed an affluent fortune. 
On the other hand, ſee that man of” erudition ! 
Inſtead of attending to the manufacture of his 


goods, his time was employed in reading hiſtory; 


inſtead of keeping his books, and ſtating his ac- 
counts, he was ſolving problems in Euclid, or 
making chemical experiments in order to effect 
new | diſcoveries, when he, might have availed 
himſelf of thoſe already made, by the labour 
and at the expence of others. His refined ideas 
had taught him that ſuſpicion is. mean, and his 


learning and credulity have plunged him into 


ruin. 

Theſe are ſpecious but deceitful repreſenta- 
tions. That an imprudent young man may, by 
devoting thoſe hours' to philoſophical or hterary 
purſuits, which ought to have been given to 
buſineſs, have . precipitated himſelf into poverty 
and diftreſs, cannot be denied. But the miſchief 
arifes, not from a taſte for thoſe ſtudies, but 
from the improper arrangement of time. Want 
of ceconomy in this point is equally, if not more 
myurious, than in pecuniary matters. 

It will be alſo allowed, that the profeſſion, in 
which each individual is engaged, ſhould, next 
ro the more important intereſts of religion, at- 
tract and employ his principal attention. But 
the mind of man, and eſpecially of young men, 
muſt be provided with amuſements. The young 
tradeſman of fortune has generally many hours 
of leiſure, and if amuſements be neceſſary to 
ſoothe the rugged paths of buſineſs, ſhall we 
chooſe thoſe which lead to diſſipation, to extra- 
vagance, to vice, or ſuch. as tend to civilize the 


mind and improve the underſtanding, by deve- 


loping the operations of nature, explaining the 
nice 
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nice e connection Which ſubſiſts between the low- 
4 and r e order of beings, | | 


Joo man's ci race :; | 
Fr rom- the e myriads in the peopled Wai 


and tracin the hand of Omnipotence through 
every link of that 


vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Nature's etherial, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt, bird, fin, . what no 92 * can a 


No ark can reach": 


Will nat the time . can we gabe 138 
be more uſefully employed in the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory, and the reading of our beſt authors; or at 
an air pump, an electrical machine, or a mi- 
croſcope, than, as is too often the caſe with 
thoſe youths who have not receiyed that cul- 
ture which their fortunes entitled them to, at 
the tavern, the gaming table, or the brothel; 
or, if their minds be not ſufficiently active, and 
paſſions {trong, to impel them to theſe exceſles, 
in idleneſs, low company, and mean and de- | 
grading purſuits? There are, indeed, but ve- 
ry, few,” 5 . Tas an excellent obſerver je human. 
nature, „Who Know how to, be; idle and inno- 
cent, or have a. reliſh-of any pleaſures that are 
not criminal; every diverſion they take is at the 
expence of ſome one virtue or another, and 
their very fixſt ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice 
or; folly. A man ſhould endeavour, / therefore, 
to make the ſphere. of his innocent pleaſures: as 
wide as poſſible, that he _ retire into them 


"51933 Ba. 2 45434 214.0 th 


* Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep, * 


* 4 o 


1 On the Conſiſtency of 
with ſafety, and find in them ſuch a ſatisfaction 


as a wiſe man would not bluſh to take.” | 

The arguments, which have hitherto been ad- 
duced in favour of commercial men endeavour- 
ing to attain liberal knowledge, have been prin- 
cipally confined to thoſe whoſe parents have 
already acquired ſuch fortunes as raiſe their 
ſons above the level of the more neceſſitous 
tradeſman, in whom a greater degree of aſſiduity 
in buſineſs is neceſſary. - But, even in this caſe, 
if his diligence and application degenerate into. 
an inordinate deſire of accumulating wealth, and 
this ruling paſſion be allowed to conquer reaſon, to 
| ſuppreſs every wiſh of the mind for improving 

and fitting itſelf for higher enjoyments in this 
life, and the participation of F l. more exalted 
pleaſures in a future ſtate, it yo. becomes eri 
minal, and ought to be reliſted. | 

But it may be ſaid, that all men are not in- 
tended by nature for feholars- or philoſophers ; 
and that there are ſtations in life that will not 
admit of profound ſtudy and inveſtigation. Yet- 
there are few whoſe minds may not receive a 
bias to ſome uſeful reſearch, whereby they may 
be pleaſingly and uſefully: employed. And we 
may be bold to aſſert, that, though it is not 
in the power of every man to ſhine as a diſtin- 
guiſhed literary character, yet there is ſcarcely 
any one ſo meanly ſituated, as to render ſome 
ſhare of learning inconvenient to him; or who 
will be a worſe man, or a: worſe member of ſo- 
ciety, by having advanced a few ſteps higher in 
ons ale of human eee 


END 5" Fn: eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſi it, 
di modo culture patientem commodat aurein“. 


It 


* Horati, Epiſt, I. Lib. 1. 
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It is one thing to be a ey” ed ſcholar or phi- 


lolonher, and another, to poſſeſs ſuch a degree 
of information on. a ſubject, as is compatible 


with our other avocations. To be a complete. 


aſtronomer would almoſt monopoliſe the buſineſs. 


of a man's life. To procure a general, but ſa- 
tisfactory idea of the motions of the planetary 


ſyſtem; of the diſtance of the ſun from the 


earth, and of the yet more immenſe diſtance 
between us and the fixed ſtars, &c. only a mo- 


derate degree of application is requiſite. 


Among thoſe objects of ſtudy which may be 
recommended to the attention of the young 
tradeſman, ſome may be conſidered as orna- 
mental, while others deſerve to be claſſed in a 
higher rank, with reſpect to the utility he may 


expect to receive from the cultivation of them; 
and of theſe again, ſome may be more particu- 


larly adapted to ſome branches of trade than 
dtRers. - 52. 

A knowledge 9 hiſtory is an u indipentbl> 
accompliſhment to the opulent tradeſman. 
Hiſtory has been elegantly and emphatically 
deſcribed by a poet, who is an honour to the- 


age and country in which he writes ; 5 


Nature's clear mirror! life's inſtructive guide! 7 
Her wiſdom ſour d by no preceptive pridſe! 
Age from her leſſon forms its wiſeſt aim . 
And youthful 1 ſprings t fame“. E 


That of our own country; in particular, 
ſhould attract the regard of the commercial ſtu- 
dent. Few hiſtories. afford more intereſting 
matter than that of this iſland. How myſt che 
heart of A Briton burn within: him, when he 

3 3. $1007 ec 


9 Hayley $ Eflay on Hiſtory. 


4 
| 


ples b 
how the various intereſts, ſituations and con- 
nections of different countries ſhould lead to 


10 n the Cogſleney g 


reads of the glorious ſtruggles which our an- 
ceſtors, through many ages, have made to ſe- 
cure to us that liberty we now ſo amply 
How cloſely ſhould he p that ineſtimable 
jewel which has been purchaſed by the blood of 


ſo many heroes! How muſt he glory in that 


conftitution which renders Great Britain the 


object of univerſal envy and admiration ! 


Nor are the objects of hiſtory 3 to the 
atchievements of war, the revolutions of go- 
vernments, and the intrigues of ſtateſmen. the 
origin and progreſs of commerce and of arts, 
come alſo within her province. 


trace effects to their cauſes, to ſhew the princi- 
which commerce ſhould be actuated; 


different kinds of traffic; and in what manu- 
factures the particular genius of a people may 
fit them to excel. Such difquifitions as chest 
have lately tended to the eftabliſhment of a new 


ſyftem which may be, not ie denomi- 


nated commercial philoſophy. Here the tradef-. 
man is more immediately concerned. Theſe are 
ſubjects which come directly within the ſphere 


of his inquiries. 
The Engliſn Claſſics will be a rich fund of 


entertainment and improvement. Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, Pope, Addiſon, Thomfon, Gray, Ma- 
ſon, with a long liſt of excellent writers in proſe 
and verſe, will yield him charming refreſhments, 
after the fatigues-of the day. 
dulge himſelf in ſweet converſe with the fair 
ſex. - A Montague, a Carter, a Barbauld and a 
Seward, jultly een his 1 and will prove 


enjoy! 


And the philo- 
ſophical hiſtorian does not content himſelf with 
the mere relation of facts; he endeavours to 


He may even in- 


moſt, 
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moſt delightful companions, refine his taſte, 
poliſh his manners; and mehorate his morals. 
Ihe ſciences of Natural Hiſtory and Botany 
require. 0 much time to be devoted to the ſt udy ö 
of them, and fuch minute inveſtigation, that, 
however pleaſing, they may be juſtly conſidered 
as improper objects for the man of buſineſs to 
purſue! /cientifically, ſo as to enter into the exact 
arrangement and claffification of the different 
bodies of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. But reading, and perfonal obſerva- 
tion, will ſupply him with ample matter for re- 
flection and admiration. He will ſee the great 
univerſal cauſe actuating every part of nature. 
He will fee animals, which | a leſs accurate ob- 
ſerver beholds with the moſt contemptuous eye, - 
executing works far above human abilities to 
perform. He will behold them acting, and con- 
ducting their affairs, with a prudence and fore- 
ſight, which, whether it be the effect of reaſon 
or of inſtinct, may juſtly humble the pride of 
human wit. With what attention has Providence 
beſtowed on the various claſſes of animals, thoſe 
endowments. which are particularly adapted to 
their reſpective functions! Perhaps man, that 
lord of the creation, as he vainly boaſts himſelf, - 
is indebted for many uſeful leſſons to very infe- _ 
rior animals. The voice of nature is thus de- 
teribed as crying out to him, „ 
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Bo from the creatures thy inſtruction take 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field 
The arts of building from the bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 

Learn of the little nautilus to fail, _ 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. . 
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But feveral branches of Natural Philoſophy- 
fon peculiarly adapted to fill up the | vacant 
hours in which the tradeſman can withdraw from 
his employments. A general knowledge of all 
will tend to open and enlarge his underſtanding, 
at the ſame time that it affords him the moſt 
rational amuſement. While the ſtudy of ſome, 
in particular, may not only tend to effect theſe 
deſirable purpoſes, but ſupply him with a kind 
of information which: may turn to good ac- 

count, by furniſhing him with the means of ex- 
tending his commercial concerns, and conduct- 
ing them to greater advangtage; of improving 
thoſe manufactures in which he is already en- 
gaged, or inventing new fabrics, which may. 
give additional life and ſpirit tœ trade. 

As Pneumatics, or the doctrine of the nature 
and properties of air, diſplay an ample. field of 
inveſtigation to the philoſopher, ſo will they alſo. 
ſupply, to the more ſuperficial inquirer, much 
inſtruction and entertainment. Every man is 
intereſted in the properties of a fluid to which 
he is ſo intimately related, and without which 
he cannot ſubſiſt a moment. Its various degrees. 
of gravity, elaſticity, heat, moiſture, and pu- 
rity, all affect the human race. Many of the 
moſt dire diſeaſes which affſict mankind, are 
occaſioned by noxious impregnations of the at- 
moſphere, or cured by more favourable ſtates of 
it. And many of the operations of nature and 
art are efſentially influenced by the changes-which 
are continually occuring 1n it. 

Philoſophy has lately made moſt rapid ad- 
vances .in. diſcovering the conſtitution of com- 
mon air. The ingenious Dr. Prieſtley has even 
taught-us the art of fabricating it artificially, of 
* it in a a degree of purity far exceeding. 
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chat of the moſt falubrious. climate, and of re- 
_ ducing it to: the ſtate, in which we commonly 
breathe it when debaſed by exhalations from the 


various bodies which it ſurrounds. From him 


we have: alſo learned a mode of judging of the 
different degrees of purity in air, by means of 
the eudiometer, as of its gravity and heat by 
the barometer and thermometer. This excellent 


philoſopher, to whom, as a learned. foreigner. 


has obſerved, . Nature takes delight in reveal» 


ing her ſecrets,” has alſo fizſt. diſcovered, and 


Dr. Ingenhouſe, treading in his paths, has more 


completely. demonſtrated, the method by which 
Nature makes uſe of the leaves of vegetables to 
purify the atmoſphere, when contaminated with 
putrid or phlogiſtic vapours. When in this 
ſtate, every leaf acts as a ſtrainer to the air, im- 


bibing and applying to the nurture of the plant, 


ſuch part as are unfit. for animal reſpiration, and 
throwing it out, thus filtered and ſuited to act 
again as a menſtruum for the phlogiſton, which 
is continually evolving by the breathing of ani- 
mals, the corruption of vegetables, and by the 
many various proceſſes whieh are by nature and 
by art continually carrying on 

FHlectricity is another branch of ſcieſs 
has afforded great light to the operati6n 


wa” # 


ce which. 
8 of na- 
ture. A knowledge of its leading principles, 


and a dexterity in making a number of enter- 


taining. experiments, may be attained-by mode- 
rate application, and thereby. a field of amuſe- 


ment opened to the mind, at an eaſy expence 


of time and money. 


Io obtain a perfect acquaintance with the 


ſcience of Optics, much attention and cloſe ap- 


plication would be requiſite. Such a knowledge 


of it, however, as is ſufficient for general pur- 


poſes,. 
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poſes, is eaſily arrived at. The nature of the 
reflection and refraction of the rays of light, ob 
viſion, and of colours, the properties of lenſes, 
are uſeful and entertaining objects of inquiry. 
But the very minute diviſibility of the rays of 
light fills the niind with aſtoniſhment. When 
we are informed; that there proceeds more than 
6,000,000;000,000 times as many particles of 
light from a candle, in a ſeeond of time; as the 
whole earth contains grains of fand, fuppoſing 
each cubie inch of it to eontain 1,060,000 3 
when we are told that light in its puſſage from 
the ſun to the earth, moves with the immenſe 
velocity of 95,173; 0 miles in ſeven minutes 
and a half, we are impreſſed with the moſt pro- 
found veneration for that Almighty Being, who 
has ſo wiſely adjuſted the proportions between 
the bulk and velocity of theſe rays; as ta make 
them anſwer all his benevolent intentions to 
mankind; whereas, an inereaſe or decreaſe in: 
the one or the other, might have RO aun on 
the animal and vegetable world. 

By the Telefcope and Microſcope our eye 1s: 
enabled to reach far beyond the limits of our 
natural vifion. By the * perl; objects, at con- 
fiderable diſtances; are brought, as it were, 
within our graſp, and we can ſoar upwards into 
other worlds. By the latter, we are impowered 
to ſeareh into the minutiæ of nature, to admire 
the delicacy of her operations, and the wonders 
of creation, exhibited in the perfect fabrics of 
the ſmalleſt animals and plants. 

The acquiſition of knowledge in the ſelenoes 
which we have already recommended, may per- 
haps be conſidered rather as amuſing and orna-. 
mental, than neceffary.. But there are other 
branches of natural philoſophy which may be 
deemed. 
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deemed highly uſeſul and important to commer- 
cial men. Theſe are Geography, Moetranice, rad 
Chemiſtry. 

Geography is ſo cloſely eonnected with er 
merce, that it would be almoſt as great à feflece 
tion on the merchant to be ignorant of it, as of 
the rules of Arithmetic. | Shall the man, whoſe - 
veſſels traverſe every quarter of the globe, be 
unacquainted with its form, its motion, its di- 
viſions, its kingdoms, ſeas, rivers, lakes, iſlands 
and mountains ? Shall he be uninformed of the 
nations and people with whom he traffics, their 
perſons, manners, cuſtoms, governments and 
religion? Are not the flux and reflux of the tides, 

the ſituation and courſe of currents. in particular 
ſeas, and the direction of thofe winds,” Which 
prevail in certain ſeaſons and latitudes, pheno-. 
mena, into the nature and cauſes of which he is 
intereſted to inquire? And, above all, ſhould. 
he not endeavour to know the produce of every 
country, and the articles, which, not being ſup- 
plied in their own climate, may de moſt accept- 
able objects of commerce to the inhabitants? 

The remaining branches come more immedi- 
ately within the province of the manufacturer. 
Manufactures bear fo intimate 2 relation to the 
Mechanical Powers, as to be mcapable of ſub- 
ſiſting, in any degree of vigour, without their 

 fupport. How tedious, how expenſive, and how 
imperfect would many operations be found, if 
performed by the mere efforts of human ſtren «th, 
or manual ſkill, unaffiſted by mechanical At 
The mechanic powers facilitate their perform- 
ance, and render their products more complete. 

- How much do we owe to them for the improve-. 
ment and extenſion of the manufactures of this 
town! I am addreſſing a ſociety, all of whom 

| | are 
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are daily eye-witneſſes of the beneficial conſe- 
quences. which have ariſen from theſe improve- 


ments; /ome of whom are reaping the fruits of 
them. It would be ſuperfluous, it would be 
impertinent to enlarge on the ſubject: for it 
muſt be evident, that as Mechanics are ſo eſſen- 


tially neceſſary to manufactures, a knowledge 


of their principles. muſt be uſeful to every man 
engaged 1 in ſuch branches of trade. 

With Mechanics, Hydroſtatics and Hydraulics 
are ſo cloſely connected, that a knowledge of 
them may be conſidered as a neceflary, adjunct. 
For, on the. principles of theſe ſciences often 
depends the firſt movement of the moſt complete 
machines; and fire and water engines, mills, 
aqueducts, pumps, and other mechanical ſtruc- 
tures, can only be brought into en by their 
aſſiſtance. 


Nor is the utility of Chemilſtry.1 more confined, 


or leſs connected with manufactures, than Me. 


chanics. Indeed Chemiſtry may be, not impro- 


perly, called the corner ſtone of the arts. They 
not only are ſupported by her, but many of them 


derive their very. exiſtence. from this. ſource. 


She even furniſhes inſtruments. to every one of 


the branches of natural philoſophy we have 
enumerated. 


be evinced, when it 1s, conſidered that metals 


cannot be ſeparated from their ores, nor glaſs 


produced without her aid... She ſupplies the 
altronomer with his. lenſes, and the mathema- 
tician with his inſtruments. The air pump, 
electrical, hydroftatical and hydraulic machines 
cannot Fo conſtructed without her intervention; 


and ſcarcely a piece of mechaniſm is formed, to 


which ſhe does not contribure ſomething. 


m 
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In the finer arts the influence of Chemiſtry is 
very conſpicuous. To her the painter owes moſt 
of thoſe colours, by which he is enabled to give 
the reſemblances of diſtinguiſhed perſonages to 
the inquiring eye of a grateful poſterity; to 
place before their view, more clearly than words 
can expreſs, the martial deeds of the hero, and 
the firm virtue of the patriot; and to repreſent 
thoſe beauteous ſcenes of nature, to the deſcrip= 
tion of which language is inadequate. Without 
Chemilſtry, the fine colouring of a Titian could: 
never have delighted the enraptured beholder. 
Nay, even the works of the philoſopher, the: 
hiſtorian and the poet, are indebted to her for 
their diffuſion and permanency. - | 
Io ſhew the advantages ariſing. from this 
ſcience in all the arts through which they might 
be traced, would carry me far beyond the limits 
of my preſent deſign. It may be ſufficient to 
_ * out the connection which ſubſiſts between 
Chemiſtry, and thoſe manufactures which are 
the pride and glory of this reſpectable commer- 
eial town. E Gel Keen e = 
Bleaching is a chemical operation. The end 
of it is to abſtract the oily and phlogiſtic parts 
from the yarn or cloth, whereby it is rendered 
more fit for acquiring a greater degree of white - 
neſs, and abſorbing the particles of any colouring 
materials to which it may be expoſe. 
The materials for this proceſs are alſo the 
creatures of Chemiſtry, and ſome degree of che- 
mical knowledge is requiſite to enable the oper- 
ator to judge of their goodneſs. N 
is prepared by a chemical proceſs. Pot-aſh. is 
a product of the ſame art; to which alſo vitriolic, 
and all the acids owe their exiſtence, The 
manufacture of ſoap is alſo a branch of this 
HT | ſcience. 


ſcience. All the operations of the whitſter; 
the ſteeping, waſhing and boiling in alkaline 
lixiriums; expoſing to the ſun's light, ſcouring, 
rubbing and blueing are chemical operations, or 
founded on chemical principles. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the arts of dying and printing, by 
which thoſe beautiful colours are impreſſed on 
cloths, which have contributed fo largely to the 
extenſion of the manufactures of this place. 
How few of the. workmen, employed in them, 
poſſeſs the leaſt knowledge of the ſcience to which 
their profeſſion owes its origin and ſupport I If 
random chance has ſtumbled on ſo many im- 
provements, what might induſtry and experience 
have effected, when guided by elementary know- 
ledge ? The misfortune i is, that few dyers. are 
chemiſts, and few [chemiſts dyers. Practical 
knowledge ſhould be united to theory, in order 
to produce the moſt beneficial difcoveries. The 
chemiſt is often prevented from availing himſelf _ 
of the reſult of his experiments, by the want of 
opportunities of repeating. them at large: and 
the workman generally looks, down with con- 
tempt on any propofals, the ſubject of which is 
new to him. Let under all theſe: diſadvantages, 
F believe it will be confeſſed, that the arts of 
dying and printing | owe much of their recent 
progreſs to the improvements of men who have 
made Chemiſtry their ſtudy. Much however re- 
mains to be done; and perhaps in no reſpect are 
the manufactures of this country more defective 
than in the permanency of their colours. Sen- 
fible as our manufacturers are of this defect, is it 
not ſtrange that ſo few of them ſhould: attempt 
to acquire a Werne er thoſe. principles which 
would moſt-probably ſupply-them wich . means 
of OE and faxing their dyes? m_ 
7 8, 
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This ſubject would afford matter for very ex- 
tenſive diſquiſition; but I fear I have already 
treſpaſſed on the patience of the ſociety. Suffer 
me, therefore, only to requeſt your indulgence 
while I point out one other ſource of improve- 

ment and pleaſure, - conſiſtent with the purſuits, 
and Bondy advantageous, and even neceſſary 
to the buſineſs, of the tradeſman. 
A taſte for the Polite Arts, eſpecially thoſe of 
drawing and deſign, ſhould appear a deſirable 
acquiſition to the manufacturer of the finer and 
more elegant wares. If not. poſſeſſed of this, 
he is always dependent on others for the patterns 
of his fabrics. Whereas, were he capable of 
inventing them himſelf, he would poſſeſs con- 
ſiderable advantages over his leſs accompliſhed 
neighbours. His imagination would continu» 
ally ſupply him with ſomething new; and. of 
what importance novelty is, in theſe times. of 
faſhion and fancy, every day's experience furniſhes | 
convincing proofs, It is this ſupereminent taſte 
that has diſtinguĩſhed the productions of a Wedg- 
wood and a Bentley above all their competitors 
in the ſame line of buſineſs. Such a taſte would 
doubtleſs be equally beneficial to the manu- 
facturer of the fine cotton and filk goods of 
Mancheſter ; and he would be enabled to equal 
in elegance of pattern, as he excels. in ſtrength. 
of fabric, the manufactures of our een 
and inimical . 
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On the Nature and eſſential Characters of Poetry, 
as "diſtinguiſhed from Proſe. By Thomas 
Barnes, D. D. | | | 


[From M. 2 Pe, the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter. | oY 


'To ſettle with preciſion the limits which di- 
vide poetic from preſaie compoſition, may perhaps 
appear, at firſt ſight, to be neither very difficult 
nor 1 As, however, one great 
object of this ſociety is, the enjoyment of free 
and friendly converſation upon ſubjects connect- 
ed with ſcience, it is probable, that topics, 
which are not in themſelves of the greateſt im- 
portance, may ſometimes open a wider field, 
than others of more intrinfic excellence. Where 
much may be ſaid in 5 of different hypo- 
theſes, we may hope for that colliſion of friendly 
argument, which may ſtrike out ſome ſparks, 
both of amufement and information. Thus, a 
comparatively trifling ſubject may eventually 
contribute to the nobleſt uſes, to the exerciſe of 
the mental faculties, and to the diffuſion of can- 
dour, and intelligence. Our time will not be 
quite miſpent, if we can only glean from the 
topic before us, a ſingle hour's agreeable and 
literary entertainment. 5 5 

«© Wherein conſiſts the ence of por TRY,” is 
a queſtion, which it will not be ſo eaſy to anſwer, 
as may at firſt be imagined. Different authors 
have given very different definitions. Some 
have denominated it, „The art of expreſſing 
our thoughts by fiction.” Others have imagined 

| 7 | its 
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its eſſence to lie in The power of imitation: 
and others again, in “ The art of giving plea- 
ſure.” But it is evident, that fiftion, imitation, 
and pleaſure, are not the properties of poetry 
alone. Profaic compoſition may contain the moſt 
ingenious fables. It may preſent the moſt ſtrik- 
ing re/emblances. It may inſpire the moſt ſenſible 
delight. 

Poetry has been generally denominated an 
ART. Horace, if he himſelf gave the title to 
his own celebrated and admirable poem, has 
characterized it under that name. The ferm 

itſelf (long) would naturally lead to the ſame 
idea; for it ſeems to imply, that labour and in- 
genuity, the neceſſary companions of art, muſt 
be employed in poetic compoſition. But cer- 
tainly, it has the neareſt affinity to ſcience of any 
other art; for all its excellence conſiſts, in its 
preſenting ſcience in a peculiar and engaging 
dreſs. An art, by which ſcience is aſſiſted, and 
ſentiment exalted; by which the imagination is 
elevated, the heart delighted, and the nobleſt 
paſſions of the human ſoul expreſſed, improved, 
and heightened, will appear important enough, 
to have its boundaries exactly drawn, and the 
limits aſcertained, which divide it from its hum- 
ble neighbour. Or, if this be not poſſible, to 
have its general and larger characteriſtics * 
repreſented. 

What is it, then, which conſtitutes the poetic 
eſſence, and diſtinguiſhes it from proſe? Is it 
Metre ?— Or is it ſomething entirely different; 
ſublimity of Sentiment, boldneſs of Figure, 
grandeur of Deſcription, or embelliſhment' of 
Imagination? Let us attend to the arguments, 


which may be offered on denn of both theſe 
| e 


« The 
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The charaQteriſtic nature of poetry, it may 


be ſaid, conſiſts i in elevation of thought, 1 in | imagery, 


in-ornament.” 
cc For, have there not been real poems formed 
without the ſhackle of regular verſe? Poems, 
which none but a faſtidious critic would ſcruple 
a moment to honour with that name? Is not 
Telemachus a noble epic poem? For who 
would dare to degrade it to a lower character? 
Who would refuſe the appellation to, the Death 
of Abel, which thoſe who underſtand the Ger- 
man language, ſpeak of with ſo much rapture ? 
Or-to the Incas of Marmontel, which the French 
celebrate, with equal enthuſiaſm of praiſe ! 
«© Does not elevation of ſentiment of itſelf _ 
produce modulation of language? The ſoul, in- 
ſpired with great ideas, naturally treads with a 
lofty ſtep. There is a dignity in all her move- 
ments. She declaims, with a meaſured, folemn, 


majeſtic utterance. Her ſtile is ſonorous, and 


ſwelling. Theſe attributes indicate; theſe con- 
ſtitute the poet. They give ſtrength and feeling 
to his compoſitions. Where theſe are found, 


who weuld look for any higher claims, before he 


would confer the palm of poetic honours? Where 
theſe are wanting, what other properties could 
give, even the ſhadow of a title? Who would 
refuſe the title of Bard to the great Maſter of 


Hebrew ſong! For what can be more truly ſub- 


lime, or poetical, than many of the Pſalms of 


David? And yet, after the ingenious labours 
of the learned Dr. Lowth, the metre or rhythm 
Bas not been exactly aktien; and probably 
will not, becauſe it does not exiſt; The har- 


mony of numbers, of Which every ear muſt be 
ſenſible, ariſes purely fre the native impulſe of a 


foul 
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ſoul inlpired R ſentiments, chr it could 
not *poſſibly expreſs in any language but What 
wh fervid and poetical, 4 

% By this theory, it may be ſaid, we account 
for the common remark, that the original lan- 
guage of mankind was poetical: becauſe in the 
infancy of the world every thing would naturally 
excite admiration and vehement paſſion. Their 
rude. and imperfect ſpeech would bear inſcribed 
upon it the ſtamp, of ſtrong and animated feeling. 
It would reſemble the harangues of Indian ora- 
tors, at this day, whoſe ſpeeches are accompanied 
with tones and geſtures, which to a cultivated 
European appear extravagantly pompous. Their 
lives were full of danger and variety. New 
ſcenes were continually, opening upon them. 
Growing arts and ſciences were preſenting new 
objects of curiofity. Hence their feelings were 
amazingly. intenſe. And hence their language 
was bold, and poetically ſublime. Longinus, in 
the fragment of a treatiſe, which is unhappily loſt, 
has this ſentiment. .  « Meaſure belongs properly 
to poetry, as it perſonates the paſſions, and their 
language; it uſes fiction and fable, which natu- 
rally produce numbers and harmony.“ 


It may be added, in ſupport of this definition, 5 


6 That our on inimitable poet, than whom none 


ſeems more to have enjoyed the inſpiration of the 


Muſe, defcribes the poet, as chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by the fervour of Imagination. He does not, 


indeed, aſſign him the moſt honourable company; 


but he makes ample amends by a deſcription of 
poetic . wonderfully Tn” and e 


ting. 


6 The LUNATIC, the LovEk, and the Poer, 
Are of imagination all compact, 


1 
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One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold, | 
That is the MADMAN : the LOVER, all as frantic, | 
Sees Helen's beauty on a brow of Egypt: 
The PoET's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 3 
7 And, as imagination bodies forth 
x | The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
| Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to Any nothing 
4 A local habitation and a name. SHAKESPEARE, 


Who can forbear applying to the poet, what hw 


been ſo juſtly applied to the great critic, oy 
quoted, 


c He is himſelf the e ſublime he draws ! ”. 


of « Horace, likewiſe, ſeems to rank himſelf on 
+ this ſide of the queſtion in the fourth Satire of 
his firſt book, where he endeavours to ſettle the 
point of Poetic Character. He, firſt, excepts 
himſelf from the number of thoſe, to horn he 
would allow the name of Poet; becauſe compo- 
ſitions like his own, fee propiora, do not 
give a juſt claim to the appellation. He, then, 
& ee the real ws j 
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Ix GERN IVM cui ſit; cui MENS prvinos, atque os. 
| MAGNa SONATURUM, des nominis hujus honorem. 


With reſpect to himſelf, and to Lucilius, he tells 
us, that if you take away the order and the 
meaſure, their verſes would become «© ſermo 


merus,” mere proſe. Not ſo, if you take in 
pieces that line of Ennius, ; 
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«© Poſtquam difcordia tetra 
Belli ferratos poſtes, portaſque . 8 
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For then, he exclaims, 
ce © Invenias etiam DISJECTI membra POET v7, 


The true 3 eſſence, then confifits'4 in e- 
tion, imagery, and grandeur; to which modu- 
lation is no more than an adjunct; neceſſary in- 


deed, becauſe it, in ſome degree — ac- 


companies animated and Foun entiment.” 


To theſe arguments, it may be replied : 
« That the modeſty of Horace, in excepting 


| himſelf from the rank and. honours of poetic 


character, will not be. admitted even with re- 


Le to thoſe verſes, as to which alone, he made 
t 


exception. For Who has not in every age 


clafſed the Epiſtles and Satires of Horace, in the 


number of poetic compoſitions, though, as he 
ſays, his ſtile only 


e Pede certo 
Differt ſermoni : : ſermo merus.” 


« Tf. we adhere rigorouſly to this definieien, | 
mall we not exclude many candidates from whom: 
we ſhould: be ſorry to pluck the well- earned 
wreath of poetic fame? All verſes, where the 


ſubject is low or ridiculous, as the Hudibras of 


- mult be baniſhed from the region of the Mu ke : 


Butler: where it is fimple and narrative, as the 
Fables of Gay; or even, where it is plaintive 


and melancholy, as the Church Yard of Gray, 


Parnaſſus muſt be, © all cliff,” without a fingle 


vale in all its circuit. None muſt then be deem- 


" ERA Poet, who cannot ſoar to its loftieſt ſum- 

mit, on Epic or. Heroic wing. If we ſhould 

form an indes expurgatorius upon this principle, 
C 


— 
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what havock ſhould we make among the minor 
poets? How many ſhould we exclude, whom 
every lover of the Muſe ranks, with grateful 


veneration, in the number of her inſpired vo- 


taries ? 

« Elevation of ſentiment, imagery and crea- 
tive fanty, are not to be found in poetry alone. 
They often belong as much to the Orator. For 
where will you find nobler flights of imagination, 
loftier ſentiments, bolder addreſſes to the paſ- 
ſions, or more animated, we might ſay, modu- 
lated language, than. in the Orations of Cicero; 
not to mention thoſe of our modern orators, 
_ whole eloquence, however, we would not ſcru- 
ple to compare with that of the moſt admired 
antients? 


c If we might argue from the name, Poetry, 
we ſhould naturally conclude that the antients 
themſelves underſtood by the term, not thoſe, 


irregular modulations, which naturally aroſe 
from the impulſe of ſtrong and impaſſioned feel- 


ings, from grandeur of. ſentiment, from beauty 


or boldneſs of imagery; but ſomething more 
artificial and elaborate; ſomething which de- 
manded more effort and ingenuity, to form, than 
merely aroſe from the etfuſions of a glowing 
heart. 

Is not, then, the proper and peculiar charac- 
teriſtic of poetry, that metre or rhythm, which 
the ear ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhes, and with which it 
is ſo unſpeakably delighted? Is not this the great 
diſtinction between the modulation of poetry and 
proſe z that the one is regular, determined by 
certain laws, and returning upon the ear at ſtated 
periods; whilſt the other Rad no ſtandard but the 
general ſenſe of harmony, and is infinitely irre- 
gular and various! ? The imagery or ſentiment is 


a mere 


, "NF 


* 


a mere circumſtance, which does not conſtitute, 


o:tic and proſaic jargon? If ſo, ſomething 
elſe, beſides the ſentiment or ſenſe, is the boun- 


dary between them. And what is this, but that 
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however it may adorn, poetic compoſition. We 
can ſuppoſe nonſenſe in proſe. Can we not equal- 
ly ſuppoſe nonſenſe in poetry? And yet, ſhall 
there not be an effential difference between 


* 


metre or melody, without which the language 


which conveys the loftieſt ſentiments may be 
indeed poetical, but can never be poetry igſelf. 


* - 


I ſhall not pretend to decide, abſolutely, upon 


the ſtrength or weakneſs of the foregoing 'argu- 


ments. I ſhall be happy to hear them fully 
diſcuſſed in the enſuing converfation, from 
which I promiſe myſelf both inſtruction and 


entertainment. . 


At preſent, I find myſelf diſpoſed to reft 


in ſome ſuch general conclufion, as the follow- 
* 


o finiſhed and perfet poetry, or rather to the 


higheſt order of poetic compoſitions, are neceffary, 


elevation of ſentiment, fire of imagination, and 


regularity of metre. This is the ſummit 'of 


Parnaſſus. But, from this ſublimeſt point, there 


are gradual declinations, till you come to the 


region of proſe. | /a/t line of ſeparation is, that of 
＋7 egular metre. And, in Common language, not 
having ſettled with preciſion the nature or boun- 
daries of either, we often apply the poetic cha- 


racter with great latitude to compoſitions which 


which are formed into uniform and regular verſe. 


Often, the name is given to works, which have 


C2 | | nothing 
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have more or leſs of the preceding qualities, but 
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nothing to diſtinguiſh them but mere. number. 
What has not this metrical modulation, we call 


poetical; and what has it, we call proſaic, ſolely 


upon account of the ſentiment. For poetry and 
proſe, like two colours, eafily diſtinguiſhable from 
each other in their pure unmixed ſtate, melt into 
one another by almoſt imperceptible ſhades, till 
the diſtinction is entirely loſt; Their general 
characters are widely different. Their approxi- 
mations admit of the neareſt reſemblances. 


With reſpect to mere number, the difficulty is 


not great, in the preſent cultivated ſtate of lan- 
guage, for any perſon, of a tolerable ear, to tag 
together lines, the muſic of which ſhall be flow- 
ing and agreeable. Hence the multitudes: of 
indifferent poets who abound amongſt us! But it 


has been juſtly obſerved that a ſtate of cultivated 


ſociety is not favourable to thoſe bolder exertions 


of poetic fancy, which elevate, aſtoniſh, and de- 
light the mind. 


It has been often ſaid, as we have Aber re- 
marked, that the original ſtile, both of hiſtory and 


converſation, was poetical. The friends of this 


hypotheſis muſt mean no more, than that, in 
early ages, their language was, in general, bold 


and florid, and we have already obſerved, that 
ſtrong conceptions naturally clothe cheniſelves 


in figurative and modulated expreſſions. From 


ſtrong, to regular, the tranſition is not difficult; 


and the advantage would be great. Uniform 
metre would give more delight to the ear, by 
rendering the muſic more perfect; and it would 


be more eaſily retained by the memory. 
Me may account for the formation of regular 
verſe, on another principle. This ſame animated 
feeling which prompted men to dance and ſing, 
would alſo prompt them to e themſelves. 
with 
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with energy of tone, of ſtile, of ſentiment. It 


would lead them to endeavour to adapt their 


language to their ſong. But, in order to this 
union, it muſt; become meaſured and exact. 
Hence, the early formation of verſe, which, 
when once adopted, would, for the reaſons be- 
fore mentioned, be immediately employed, to 


K 


convey their laws, and hiſtories, to future ages. 


It differed but little from the common ſtile of 
their orations. At leaſt, the difference was not 


to be compared with that, which is found in 


the more advanced periods of ſociety, and of 
n tio erotic 4H” Pad 
We have already obſerved, that, in the early 


ages of mankind, when their lives were filled 


with toils and dangers, and when new and in- 
tereſting events -were continually opening upon 
them, their paſſions would correſpond to their 
ſituation, and would be various, vehement, and 
active. Civilization and ſcience have, as it 
were, minced into finer portions the feelings 
of the heart. By this means we enjoy a far 


greater number of pleaſurable ſenſations, and, 


upon the whole, I doubt not, a much larger ſum 
of happineſs. The life of an Indian conſiſts, 
either of glare, or of darkneſs. ' He is either 
tranſported with paſſion, or ſunk into ſtupor. 
Theſe larger maſſes have been broken, by the 
hand of culture, into ſmaller pieces, which are 
in perpetual currency, and which maintain, 
among us, a more equal and conſtant enjoy- 
ment, | e 
But, from hence it will follow, that the 
ſtrong poetic character may be expected to de- 
cline, as zaffe improves. We may, perhaps, 
hope to excel, in ſoftneſs, delicacy, and refine- 
ment. But theſe are feeble graces. 'The mind 
C 3 : ſoon 
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Toon tires, with the perpetual chime of fmooth 
verſification, and with the unvaried flow of 
gentle and unimpaſſioned ſentiment. The burſts 
of honeſt nature, the glow of animated feeling, 
the 1magery, the enthuſiaſm Theſe are the 
charming properties which will for ever exalt 


the poems in which they are found, to the firſt 


order of poetic excellence. For theſe, no ap- 
pendages of art can be deemed an hora phe 
compenſation. 

A writer, whom I cannot mention” without 
great reſpect, notwithſtanding our difference of 
opinion upon ſfome intereſting ſubjects, ſeems 
not to have ſettled accurately 'his'own idea of 
poetic eſſence. Dr. Johnſon, many of whoſe 


criticiſms upon the Engliſh Poets indicate the 


ſtrength of judgment, and ſome the elegance 
of talte, ſays, in his life of Milton, “ Poetry 
is the art of uniting pleaſure wich truth, by 
calling imagination to the aid of reaſon.“ He 
then mentions the different ſciences, of which 
the Poet ſhould be a maſter hiſtory,” morality, 
policy, the knowledge of the paſſions, phyſio- 
logy. To put theſe materials to poerical uſe, 
is required, an imagination capable of N 
nature, and realizing ſiction. Nor can he 

be a poet, till he has obtained the whole ex- 
panſion of his language, diſtinguiſhed all the 


delicacies of phraſe, and all the colours of words, 


and learned to adjuſt all theſe different ſounds, 
to all the variety of metrical modulation.“ In 
theſe laſt words, metrical modulation is ſuppoſed 
to be a neceſſary adjunct to knowledge, and 


imagination. In another place, he ſays, „It is 


by the muſic of metre, that poetry has been 
diſcriminated, in all languages.” And yet he 
had juſt before ſaid, « That, perhaps, of poe- 


try, 
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try, as a mental operation, metre or - muſic is no 
neceſſary adjunct.“ I am unwilling to draw any 
other inference from theſe paſſages, than this, 
that, ſuch is the difficulty of ſettling with pre- 
ciſion the poetic eſſence, even Dr. Johnſon is 
inaccurate and inconſiſtent. 

If, in order to avoid this charge, it be ca. 


that a diſtinction is made, between poetry. 


a mental operation, and poetry as an a ox 
expreſſion of the thoughts in language, then it 
will follow, that a perſon may be a mental Poet 
without being a practical one; becauſe he may 
poſſeſs imagination, feeling, &c. without, being 
able to expreſs theſe mental operations in a 
jap manner. He may have. poetical ideas, 
ut not poetical ſtile, And, exactly in the ſame 
ſenſe, a man might be an orator, or a painter, , 
without being able to ſpeak in pablic, or to uſe 
the pencil. 
beg leave to finiſh the ſubject by⸗ a few 


obſervations on modulation of language, which 


have ſuggeſted themſelves in the courſe of the 


foregoing ſpeculations. 

Different languages vary, exceeding widely, 
in their capability of modulation; and, from 
this cauſe, will vary as much in the — and 
character of their rhythm, or muſical compoſi- 
tion. Every good and rounded ſtile, in proſe, 
as well as in poetry, has a metre, or muſic, 
which the ear, when at all refined by. claſſical 
taſte, can immediately feel and enjoy. There 
is in finiſhed compoſition as much of melody 
and ſweetneſs, in the arrangement of proſaie 


ſyllables, as in the moſt poetical.. The ear as 


nicely diſcriminates the ſoft, the plaintive, the 
bold, the nervous, the glegant, by .thq flow of 


muſical expreſſion, as in the moſt exact and 


C4. perfect 
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erfet poem. From this circumſtanee alone, 
we are able, at once, to diſtinguiſh the ſtile of 


Addiſon and Sherlock, of Tillotſon and Watts, 


and Young. We diſtinguiſh them, as eaſily, as 
a connoiſſeur in muſic, who feels, at once, Bs 
compoſitions of Handel, and thoſe of Corelli. 
It is probable, the ears of the ancient Romans 
and Grecians were more nicely tuned, to diſ- 
cern the melody of arrangement, and of ca- 
dence, than ours. Or, probably, we have loſt 
that «© tune,” or mode of pronunciation, in 
which their languages were ſpoken; for a mo- 
dern ear cannot feel that richneſs and harmony 
of numbers, which appears to have been, to 
them, ſo inexpreſſibly delightful. Cicero tells 
us, that he was himſelf a witneſs of its influ- 
ence, as Carbo was once haranguing the people. 
When that Orator pronounced the following 
ſentence; Patris dictum —_ temeritas filiĩ 


comprobavit,” it was aſtaniſhin n s he, to ob- 
ich 


ferve the general applauſe w lowed that 


harmonious cloſe. And he tells us, that, if the 


final meaſure had been changed, and the words 
placed in a different order, their whole effect 
would have been abſolutely deſtroyed.” 

This muficalneſs, and flow of numerous com- 
poſition, which charms the ear of every judicious 
reader, is certainly felt moſt ſtrongly, when it 
is read aloud, with taſte and expreſſion. But 
when read with the eye only, without the ac- 
companiment of the voice, there is a fainter 
aſſociation of the found, the ſhadow of the 


muſic, as it were, connec with the words; 


ſo that, we can judge as exactly of the compo- 
ſition, as if it were audible to the ear. This 
et of affociating found with viſion, is 
formed gradually by habit; for common ue 
WII 
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who are not much accuſtomed to books, hardly 
underſtand any thing they read, unleſs it be ac- 
companied with the voice. And ſome Gentle- 
men are ſaid to have acquired this art of mental 
combination ſo perfectly, as to read, even the 
notes of a muſical compoſition, with conſidera- 
ble pleaſure. | 
| The difference of modulation in languages, 
muſt give a different character and expreſſion to 
their poetic compoſitions. The Grecian and 
Roman tongues were ſo happily conſtructed, 
that their verſe eaſily diſtinguiſhed itfelf by its 
arrangement, and therefore needed no ſecondary 
or artificial aid. It has been thought, that our 
Engliſh tongue is not equally happy; and that, 
therefore, rhyme is, in general, neceflary to 
make the diſcrimination perfect, and to give 
that chime or muſic to the ear, which the ſuc- 
ceſſion of long and ſhort ſyllables alone could 
not effect. The fact adduced in ſupport of this 
obſervation, by Dr. Johnſon“, is certainly true; 
« that very few poems, in blank verſe, have 
long maintained a character among us. Thom 
fon, and above all, Milton, are great excep- 
tions, but their ſtile is ſingular. They formed 
themſelves upon no model; and are originale 
which we may admire, but ought not to attempt 
tür 75 
This remark, though, perhaps, in ſome de- 
gree juſt, is, however, degrading. And, if the 
tag of rhyme be, in general, neceflary to our 
Engliſh poetry, it will be an additional argument 
in favour of that hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes 
metre to be the grand criterion of poetic diction. 
| Ge Tet, 


* Life of Milton. 
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Yet, methinks, the Doctor is too ſevere, 
when he ſays, „ The variety of pauſes, ſo much 
boaſted of by the lovers of blank ve rie, changes 
the meaſures of an Engliſh Poet, into the pe- 
riods of a declaimer.” To me, there appears a 
very effential difference, between the pauies of 
verſe, and thoſe of mere declamation. The 
poetry of Milton has been celebrated by the beſt 
Judges, as inimitably beautiful and harmonious, 
from the amazing variety, and judicious changes, 
of the pauſe. Theſe are ſo admirably diſpoſed, 
that che. ear hardly ever tires. There is none of 
that perpetual ſameneſs, and recurrence of ſound, 
which, in common blank verſe, is ſo 3 
bly diſguſting. Surely, the verſe of Milton is 
not, © verſe only to the eye.” I cannot, there- 
fore, ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon's ſentiment, „ that 
all the power of Milton's poetry conſiſts in the 
ſublimity of his ſentiment, or the peculiar (he 
elſewhere calls it perverſe and pedantic”) ar- 
rangement of his ſtile.” His ſentiments are, 
indeed, lofty and noble. But his metre allo is 
inexpreſſibly rich, mellow, and harmonious. 
Whichever hypotheſis, therefore, we adopt, as 
to the conſtituent character of poetry, that of 
Milton will have every praiſe, —of ſentiment of 
imagery—of modulation. 
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a Plan for promoting and extending Manufac- 
tures, by encouraging thoſe Arts 07 ao hieb 


Barnes, D. D. 


8 ociety f Mancbeſter. J : 


quadam inter ſe continentur. 
Cicero pro Archi Poetä. 5 


Ir ; is a queſtion, not only of cptculativnn but 


that a man of learning ſhall devote himſelf to 


plication to different ſtudies?“ 

In the life of Dr. Iſaac Barrow, we are told, 
that great man c entered upon ſtudies of dif 
ferent kinds, -whereby he could not totally devote 
himſelf to one, which would have been more 
for the public benefit, according to his own 
opinion, which was, that general ſcholars did 


others.“ 


ſentiment, in ſome. uncommon inſtances; I per- 


05 the Affinity ſub}; fling buten the its with ; 
Manufactures principally depend. 11 Thomas 5 
[From Memoirs of the Literary and 22 - 


«© Omnes Atte quæ ad Humanitatem pertinent, ha- -- 
bent quoddam commune vinculum, et N cognatione : 


* 
38 


of real importance, How far is it deſirable 45 
one particular objeF ?”* Or; to put in a different 


form, «© Will not the intereſts of Science be beſt ? 
promoted by a more general and. nee a = 


more pleaſe themſelves ;: but that they, who pro- 
ſecuted particular ſubjects, - dids more e 


Whatever truth there may appbagy to bei in this 8 


ſuade 
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ſuade myſelf, it will not, in general, accord with 
experience. Though every man ſhould have 
ſome one object continually in view, to which 
he ſhould refer all his knowledge, and by which 
he ſhould direct all his ſtudies; yet, with this 
aim, let him rove abroad, through the various 
walks of literature. He will, probably, meet 
with many things, which he will now apply, 
with great advantage, to his main ſubject, and by 
which he may illuſtrate, embelliſh, or extend it. 
General Science, with this particular application, 
collects the ſcattered rays, reflected from a thou- 
ſand objects, into one focus, and blends all the 
variegated colours of the rainbow, into one 
white and luminous point. Whatever praiſe 
may, in particular caſes, have been given to the 
man, who has travelled only in one path of Sci- 
ence; his ideas muſt neceſſarily be very confined, 
and he will, probably, fall under the charge of 
pedantry, and affectation. The Sciences are 
ſiſters, affe ctionate ſiſters! and, as the Roman 
Orator, in our motto, has beautifully expreſſed 
it, * Quaſi: cognatione quadam inter fe continen- 
tur.“ Jo be in the good graces of any one of 
them, you mult pay ſome reſpectful attention to 
© Sn 7 TY | 
General- knowledge, like the general motion 
of the various limbs of the body, gives an agility 
and vigour to every part of the mental frame. 
'The continual, ſolitary play of one particular 
limb, may give ſtrength and dexterity to the 
muſcles connected with that limb; but the pro- 
bable conſequence will be, aukwardneſs and 
imbecility in all thoſe which are not brought into 
action. The mere mathematician, the mere 
grammarian, or the mere any thing, may, per- 
haps, with microſcopic eye, ſee one little object 


very 
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very diſtinctly. But, if not accuſtomed to look 
around him to a wider range of viſion, his view 
will be narrow, and, when. he turns from that 
lucid point, he will be enveloped with darkneſs. 
It is, indeed, impoſſible for the man, whoſe 
mind has not been expanded by ſome love of 

eneral knowledge, to appreciate the ſeyeral 
Fiennes, according to their juſt: value, and to 
aſſign to each their proportionable ſhare of eſteem 
and conſequence, If Monſieur Veſtris com- 
priſe all human excellence in dancing: if ano- 
ther man look down, with ſupreme contempt, 
upon every perſon, who has not plunged into 
the depths of mathematical, or metaphyſical my{- 
teries, what is the cauſe? Is it not the want of 
ſome acquaintance with other ſciences ? This 
would have enabled him to range the different 


branches of knowledge in their proper order, 


ae 


and to apportion to each their proper ſhare of 


attention and regard. 


But we may advance a ſtep further. The 
Man of one Book, is not likely to underſtand that 
one book, ſo well, as the man of more extended 
ſtudy. There is a general analogy and affinity 


* 


among all the ſciences. In all thoſe. which re- 
quire cultivated imagination, or improved taſte, 


eneral knowledge is abſolutely - neceſſary. To 
991 5 elegance of mind, there muſt be, a compa- 
riſon of ideas, a combination of images, an 
extenſion. of ſoul, Hence ariſe, the. ſenſe of 
ſymmetry, elevation of ſentiment, and a Capa- 
City to reliſh the beautiful and the ſublime. + 
The more. abſtruſe ſeiences may ſeem to 


require leſs of foreign and aqvenfltiens - aid, 
The metapbylician , may, like. a mole, wonk - 


under graund, blindfold. Buried, ten thoufand 
fathoms deep, bencath the ſurface, he may need 
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little the taper of the other ſciences. And yet, 
the fact has often been, and experience confirms 
it, in many inſtances, at this day, that thoſe who 
have excelled moſt, even in the abſtruſer parts 
of literature, have been men of a large acquaint- 
ance with knowledge. And, in general, thoſe 
who have ſhone with . uncommon ſplendor, in 
ſome one profeſhonal, or favourite ſcience, have - 
been diftinguiſhed by. an attachment to know- . 
ledge, in all its branches. Newton was not the 
mere aſtronomer, or calculator. Boyle was not, 
merely, the natural philoſopher ; nor was Locke, 
the mere metaphyſician. They had occaſionally -- 
wandered into the other walks of ſcience, and had 
brought from thence treaſures, to enrich their 
favourite ſtores. 'To theſe how many names - 
might be added? Barrow, Haller, Watts— 
and one, whoſe name I cannot mention without - 


| ſtrong and grateful ſenſations—the late Dr. 


Aikin, than whom few have had mental trea-. 


ſures, more various, or more valuable“. 
It is in general ſaid, that the knowledge, 


which, like the broad ſtream, flows over a wider 
ſurface, muſt be proportionably ſhallow ; whilſt _ 
that which runs in the narrow channel muſt be - 


deep. But we are deceived by an image. We 


argue from a fancied reſemblance. The mind, 
TE” | © 4 long 


» John Aikin, D. D. was Tuter in Divinity at the 
Academy at Warrington for ſeveral years. Though not 
known to the world at large as an author, his modeſty 
having unhappily prevented him from appearing in print, 
he was uncommonly revered by all that knew him for. the 
wonderful extent of his knowledge, for the mild dignit 
of his character, and for the various excellencies whic 
adorned the Scholar, the Tutor, and the Man. He was 
the father of Mrs. Barbauld, and of John Aikin, M. D. 
both of whom are well known in the Republic of Letters, 
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long poring upon one object, grows tired and 
feeble. It is neceſſary, ſometimes, to change 
the object, in order to reſtore its tone and vigour. 
He, who can thus diverſify his purſuits, keeps 
up 'the ſpring and energy of his powers, thi 
ardour of his frudies, the keenneſs of his reſearch. 
He borrows ideas, images, illuſtrations, from 
kindred ſciences. His mind widens with in- 
_ creaſing knowledge. He ſees every ſubject, as 
it were, in a larger field of viſion. He views it 
round, in a greater variety of aſpects. His ſoul 
is expanded, his judgment ſtrengthened, and all 
his powers aſſiſted and improved. 

But 1 meant, principally, to extend this 00 
ment to the Arts. Though they too have a near 
affinity, yet it is not generally imagined, that, 
to excel in one art, it is proper a man ſhould 
have any knowledge of others; eſpecially of thoſe 
which appear more remote and unconnected. 
That a poet ſhould be a painter, or a painter a 
poet, 'may ſeem defirable, from the fimilarity of 
taſte, of genius, and of imagination, neceſſary 
to excellence in theſe kindred arts. But, in the 
lower, and mechanie employments, how ſeldom 
is it known, that a man, verſed in one kind of 
ingemous labour, has the moſt diſtant knowledge 
of others, even of thoſe which ſeem moſt nearly 
connected with his own? How many watch- 
makers know very little of clock-making ; though, 
here, the connection is as cloſe as poflible ? 
How many machines are uſed at Birmingham, 
in the different branches of manufacture carried 
on there, of which a mechanic at Mancheſter, 
even in the ſame line,! is entirely ignorant? There 
are, it is probable, in every manufacture, I had 
almoſt ſaid, in every place, ſome peculiar, and 
local reren, which has never yet been 
extended 
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extended beyond the vicinity where it was firſt 
invented. Of late, indeed, the ſpirit of enter- 
prize has gone forth, and che inventions, made 
in one manafacture, an been ſometimes tranſ- 
ferred to others. The machines for ſpinning 
cotton have been applied to woollen, and with 
great advantage. And, probably, both have 
been under great obligations to thoſe curious 
machines, for twiſting and manufacturing filk, 
which have ſo long excited general curiolity, 
and admiration. _ | 
So great is the analogy between the ſeveral arts, 
that no man knows to what extent the improve- 
ment of any fingle art may affect others, even 
where the relation, at firſt ſight, appears moſt 
diſtant. Who could have imagined that the 
diſcovery of the properties of the magnetic needle 
would have had ſuch amazing and almoſt infinite 
effects? That, by this property alone, navigation 
ſhould become ſo aſtoniſhingly extended, new 
continents be diſcovered, and a new ara opened, 
in the hiſtory of the globe Ie was, a few days 

ago, greatly pleaſed — 5 tracing the progreſs of 
an invention, into ſeveral branches of art, with 
which, at firſt, it appeared, not to have the moſt 
remote affinity. I refer to the Cylinder, covered 
with wire-cloth, of different ſineneſs, originally 
intended only for fifting flour, meal, and bran, 
immediately as they come from the mill-ſtone. 
For this ingenious invention Mr. Mills got a 
patent, the term of which is now, probably, 
expired; for the perſon ho ſhewed it me, 
informed me, . 1 he had himſelf applied the 
Cylinder, with little variation, in ſifting gunpow- 
der, ſnuff, tanners bark, and ſand. So that by 
this ſimple, but deautiful diſcovery, the dealers 
in all thoſe various articles. have reaped already 
conſiderable advantage: and how far the advan- 
tage 
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tage may ſtill be extended, is as yet unknown. 
The power of ſteam, in producing effects, K 
which hardly any powers of mechaniſm are equal 
has been long obſerved in the Fire-Engines, in 
the conſtruction and application of which Phi- 
loſophy has lent her aid to Art; and Science has 
become the tutor, and guide of Genius. But we 
have not heard, till lately, that this active and po- 
tent principle has been applied in any other in- 
ſtances; though there are many, in which a prin- 
ciple ſo powerful, and, it is preſumed, ſo ma- 
nageable, would be of unſpeakable advantage. 
The extenſion of it to machines, for ſpinning cot- 
ton, and for grinding corn, is now, I am in- 
formed, under the contemplation of different Ar- 
tiſts 3 and, if circumſtances fayour the execution, 
will, probably, be accompliſhed.* | 
hat our manufaCtures, at preſent, depend 
very much upon our machines: that the Cot- 
con manufacture, in, particular, is, under Pro- 
vidence, entirely dependent upon them: hag, : 
that their utmoſt improyement, to the very higheſt 
point, to which it is poſſible for them to arrive, 
is, in the -preſent circumſtances of trade, very 
defirable, for the ſake of every intereſt, and of 
every order of men, dependent upon our manu- 
factures, I will not a attempt to Prove. 
They are poſitions, denied by none but the 
loweſt and weakeſt of the vulgar z where: alone 
ſuch weakneſs is pardonable. Whatever, therefore, 
may tend to encourage and aſſiſt theſe. arts, y 
al RICE whicl 
A machine for ſpinning cotton has now been worke | 
for ſome time, upon this principle, at Mancheſter. Ang 
the other, for grinding corn, is faid to be in conſiderable 
furwadneſs, near Black-fryars bridge, London. » 


i 
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which mechaniſm may be improved, and our 
manufactures extended, is a matter of common 
utility and importance. The Clergyman, the 

Phyſician, the Gentleman, are, I had almoſt 
ſaid, equally intereſted with the Tradeſman and 
the Merchant. | 8 | 

To anſwer, in ſome degree, this important 
end, and to ſerve, however feebly, this genera/ 
intergſt, I have imagined to myſelf a plan, 
which appeared to me, not. impoſſible to be 
carried into execution, and important enough to 
be attempted. It may, poſſibly, appear to ſome 
gentlemen, an Utopian ſcheme. Many objections 
may, at firſt fight, appear to rife againſt it. But 
T have all the confidence of a projector, in ſaying, 

that I firmly believe, with proper attention, ſuch 
as has been paid to other deſigns of public utility, 
it might be executed; and, if executed, mult be 
of public advantage; an advantage which no 
man can eſtimate at preſent, and the full extent 
of which, perhaps, no man could conjecture. 

Before I ſtate this plan, I will beg leave to 

make two obſervations, in addition to what has 
been already ſaid, on the ſubject of improve- 
ments in our manufactures. And, firſt, 

It is now more neceſſary than ever, that our 
artiſts and workmen, in the different branches, 
ſhall be poſſeſſed of ſome degree of taſte. And 
taſte is only to be acquired. by that general and 

_ miſcellaneous knowledge, which it has been the 

object of this paper to recommend. Our manu- 
factures muſt now have, not merely, that ſtrength 
of fabric, and that durability of texture, in which 
once conſiſted their higheſt praiſe. They muſt 
have elegance of deſign, novelty of pattern, and 
beauty of. finiſhing. To effect theſe, all the aid 
of improved and refined art is eſſentially _ 
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ſary. The dull plodder, accuſtomed to pace 


round and round, like a mill-horſe, is not likely 
to ſtrike out any thing new and elegant. He 
may, indeed, adopt the improvements of others: 


but his will never be the praiſe of ſerving his 
fellow- creatures, by any inventions, of real im- 


portance and utility. 269-44 by Ks 

I would further obſerve, that in the preſent 
ſtate of the Arts, capital improvements are not 
to be, in general, expected from thoſe, who 


would, at firſt fight, appear moſt likely to make 


them; I mean the workmen in different branches 


of mechaniſm. Turn your eyes to any of our 
numerous manufactures. You find every diviſion 
of mechanical labour executed by a ſeparate 


ſet of workmen. Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of 
Nations, tells us, „that a Pin goes through 


eighteen ſeveral diſtinct operations,” each of 
which, probably, in a large concern, is per- 


formed by a different operator, who, it may be 


preſumed, would feel himſelf very awkward and 
unready, if obliged to change employment with 


any other of his fellow workmen. How many 


hands concur, in the formation of a watch, but 
very few of whom are ſo well acquainted with 
the whole mechaniſm as to be able to put the 


Watch together, or to calculate the different 


wheels of which it is compoſed. 


I imagine it to be owing to this circumſtance, 
that improvements, upon a larger ſcale, ſuch as 
the invention of great and complicated machines, 
&c, have generally been made by perſons not 
originally educated to the profeſſion of thoſe arts 
in which they have made ſuch aſtoniſhing diſ- 
coveries. Whilſt the regular artifts have. had 
their attention fixed upon the little points, and 
ramifications of arts, in which indeed they have 

become 
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become aſtoniſhingly perfect, the others, ſtanding 
more at a diſtance, have had a wider field, a 
nobler object. in their view, at once. Hence, 
their minds have been extended to a complex 
whole, the firſt faint outline of which they have, 
by flow degrees of patient labour, finiſhed into 
form and beauty. Hence, almoſt all our late 
machines have been invented in a part of, the 
country where the ſtate of the Arts is not greatly 
improved, and where original genius is not 
minced down to the ſhreds and atoms of a long- 
eſtabliſhed and widely extended manufacture. 

It is acknowledged, that mere random genius 
has made aſtoniſhing diſcoveries and improve- 
ments, without any aid but that of native ſaga- 
city. But, on the other hand, how many minds, 
capable, with aſſiſtance and encouragement, of 
producing the happieſt inventions, have, for 
want of them, pined in obſcurity, loſt to the 
world, and incapable of any great atchievement ? 
And, we may aſk, what might ſuch genius have 
' atchieved, if foſtered by ſcience, by liberality, 
and by honour *!* What Brindley executed by 
the mere dint of natural parts, is no exception 
to the rule. How much more might even He 
have done, if aſſiſted by a more extenſive know- 
ledge, and a more liberal education ? What, if 

. „ ; to 


But knowledge to their eye, her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repreſſed their noble rage, | 
And froze the genial current of their ſoul, 


Full many a gem, of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh, unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 
f SAX 's Church Vard. 
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to genius and application had been added 4 
larger field of obſervation, a more general ac- 
quaintance with the mechanical powers, and 


with what thoſe powers have already done, in 


the various branches of Manufactures, and of 


Arts! How much further might he have ad- 


vanced | That human ingenuity is not exhauſt- 


ed, that machines are not yet carried to their 
higheſt improvement, and that they ought to be 


encouraged to' their very utmoſt exertions, none 
here will queſtion. 


Let us now apply theſe ober htte 1 hays" | 


ventured to chalk out the outlines of a plan, 
the ſole object and principle of which is, the 
improvement of our Manufactures, by the im- 
provement of thoſe Arts on which' they depend. 
Thoſe arts are, Chemiſtry and Mechaniſm. In 
an excellent paper, read to this fociety ſome 
time ago, it was lamented, ec that ſo few of our 
dyers are chemiſts, and of our chemiſts dyers.” 

We may add, How few of our Mechanics under- 
ſtand the principles of their own arts, and the 
diſcoveries made in other collateral 'and kindred 
manufactures? At this day I am informed not 


a ſingle weaver in the Norwich trade underſtands 
the uſe of a Fly-ſhuttle. - 


But to proceed to our plan. 
The firſt object of this ſcheme is ITU provide 


a public repofitor y. among us for chemical and me- 


chanic knowle 


In order to this, 1 a wiſh model to Ls 
procured” of all fuch machines, in the various 
arts, as ſeem to bear the moſt diſtant relation 
to our own manufactures. All the proceſſes in 
thoſe of Silk, of Woollen, of Linen, and of 
Cotton, ſhould be here N Theſe would 
ag * moſt neceſſary and im portaut parts 


of 
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— 
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of this collection. But to theſe might, with 
great advantage, be added, the aſtoniſhing 
effects of Mechanic Genius in other branches, 
which have not ſo apparent an affinity with our 
own. | 
„In this Repo tory, let there be, likewiſe, | 
provided, an aſſortment of the ſeveral ingredients ä 
uſed in Dying, Printing, &c. for the Py#pole 
of experiments. 1 

« A Superintendent will. be neceſſary, to 
arrange, and to apply this collection to its proper 
uſe. He ſhould be a man well verſed in che- 
mical and mechanic knowledge. And let his 
province be, at certain ſeaſons, and under certain 
regulations, to give Lectures, advice, and aſ- 
ſiſtance, to thoſe. who with to obtain a. better | 
knowledge of theſe arts. 

« Laſtly ; let the expence, neceſſary t to open and 7 
to ſupport the ſcheme, be defrayed by a ſubſcrip- 
tion : and let every ſubſcriber have the power of 
nominating one, or more, to receive the advan- 
tages of this Inſtitution,” _ J 

I mean only to draw the rudeſt outline of the 5 
plan, and would leave it to the enſuing conver- 
lation to be filled up, with colouring, or ſhade. 
By this ſcheme, properly methodized and con- 
ducted, I ſhould hope for ſome of the owing 
advantages. 

This Mechanic School would properly finiſh 
the education of a young Tradeſman or Manu- 
facturer. It would ſucceed, in its natural order, to 
the ſchool for writing and arithmetic. t would 
ſerve as a proper ſtep of tranſition from thence 
to the warehouſe ; and, perhaps, it might become 
a regular part of a young Gentleman's preparation 
for buſineſs. How deſirable a part it would 
be, I will not here ſay. Other Gentlemen 2 | 
1ent 
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ſent are much better qualified to decide upon the 
queſtion. | 

But the 8 advantage I ſhould propoſe 
from this ſcheme, is this: Here would be a 
kind of general oracle, which thoſe might 
conſult who were engaged in mechanical im- 
provements, and who might here, at once, gain 
that information, which it might coſt them 
months and years to obtain, by their own un- 

aſſiſted efforts. IS 
It would be very eaſy to enlarge, in cho, 
upon the poſſible, and probable benefits of this 
Inſtitution. But I check myſelf, hoping to 
hear, from Gentlemen more converſant with 
manufactures, their ſenſe of this, it may be, 
viſionary ſcheme. _ | 

Objections will, perhaps, have already ariſen, 
which may appear ſtrong : I hope not unanſwer- 
able. That of the expence I cannot allow to 
be of this number; nor the difficulty of finding 
a proper perſon to ſuperintend the Inſtitution; 
nor the regulations neceſſary to its internal ma- 

nagement and conduct. If no objections, ſtronger 
than theſe, be found againſt it, I ſhall not deem it 
altogether Utopian. 

Something ſimilar to this has been done b: 
the Society of Arts. But the two plans are eſ- 
ſentially different. They give premiums , but 
they have no Lectures, or modes of Inſtruction. 
Our plan would be deſirable in every large 
town, and particularly in the center of r : 
important manufacture. 


FEE he 
———— ...... —— 


Whilſt I was engaged in thinking upon this 
plan, and, like the Artiſt, enamoured with its 
| 1 imaginary 7 
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imiginaty beauty, I met with the following paſ- 
ſage in Sully's Memoirs. My feelings, in read- 
ing it, I will not attempt to defcribe. 


He tells us, that, among the great deſigns of 


- Henry IV. which were prevented from being 
carried into execution by the untimely and tra- 


gieal outs of that great Prince, was the fol- 
low! 


State, in the Louvre, deſtined to receive what- 
ever could tend to the knowledge of Finance, of 
Science, atit*of Art.“ After enumerating ſeveral 
of theſe, particularly relating to the army, ſuch 
as liſts, plaris, charts, &c. &c. he adds, „I con- 


ceived a ſcheme of appointing a large room, 
as a magazine of models, of whatever is moſt 


curious in machinery, relating to war, arts, 


trade, &. and all ſorts of exerciſes, noble, 


liberal; and mechanical; that all thoſe who 
alpired to perfection migkt, without trouble, 
improve themſelves in this ſilent ſchool. The 


lower apartments were to hold the heavy pieces 


of workmanſhip, and the higher were to con- 
tain the lighter. An exact inventory of both 
was to be one of the pieces of the great ca- 
biet“ 

What a pity is it, that this noble plan was not 
carried into execution! It would not have been 


the leaſt of the embelliſhments of the reign of 


Henry. It would have done honour to the 


Prince, and to the age 1. I mean not to dif- 


parage the utility of our modern collections, of 
foſſils, 


5 Sulz 8 Meme, vol. iv. 


+ I hive been infrtned, that this plan is ſince carried ö 


into execution, in the ai om 


* bete wha to be, (ſays he) a Cabinet of 
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foſſils, ſhells, moſſes and inſets. They are the 


works of God; and, therefore, worthy of our 


higheſt admiration. | But I can eafily conceiv 

that a ſcheme like this, upon a fmaller ſcale, 
might poſſibly be applied to better uſe than 
many of thoſe collections actually ſerve. In a 
town like this, the opulence, and even the very 


exiſtence of which, depends upon manufactures, 
and theſe again upon arts, machinery and in- 
vention, a public Cabinet, devoted to this pu- 


poſe, would be at once of general drnament and 
utility. | 


- 
— 
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An Eſay on the Pleaſure which the Mind receives 

from the Exerciſe of its Faculties, and that 
of Taſte in particular. By Charles de Polier, 
Eſq. | | 


| [From Memoirs of the Literary AE Wiebe 
Society Y. Mme 1 


a MDs quodvis fimplex dentaxat et unum.” 
HoR. de Art. Poet. 


Thar the exerciſe of the mind is no leſs 
neceflary to the exiſtence of man, than that of 
the body, appears incontrovertible. The ſenſes 
of the brute part of the creation, are ſo much 
more perfect than ours, that thereby they are 
enabled to purſue whatever 1s favourable, and to 
avoid whatever 1s detrimental to them. In giv- 
ing us the powers of the underſtanding, the 
Author of the univerſe hath abundantly ſupplied 
that defect. By them we not. only riſe ſuperior 
to the beaſts in every means of providing for 
our ſupport, our defence, and our welfare; but 
we have improved upon nature, and made the 
whole world ſubſervient to our wants, and to 
our defires. It was not, however, the intention 
of Providence, that thoſe advantages ſhould be 

ained without any trouble on our fide. The in- 
tellectual faculties, for the moſt part, lie dor- 
mant in us; to rouſe them, ſtrong exertions 

are 


II 


Imagination, 


3 . 
atque oculis e in loc! 
uam quodam ſeceſſu auimi facto à corpore. 
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are neceſſary; and men naturally fond of eaſe, 
and prone to indolence, would for ever, perhaps, 


remain in aſtate little ſuperior to that of the brutes, 


if neceſſity, at firſt, and pleaſure afterwards, did 


not call forth theſe latent powers. 


Pleaſure, the parent of joys and amuſements, 
will be found alike the parent of Sciences, and 
of Arts; Nature, in her kindneſs to man, having 


annexed an agreeable and pleaſing ſenſation to 


zubatever gives exerciſe to the mind without fatiguing 


it. To this we are indebted for the improve- 


ments made to arts, taught, at firſt, by neggſlity; 
and for the diſcovery of many more, either agree- 


able or uſeful. Nay, ſuch is the charm of that 


exerciſe, that it has been known ſo to elevate the 
ſoul, as to detach her, as it 'were, from the 
body“; and freeing her from its ſhackles, ſet 


her in that ſtate, ſo beautifully deſeribed by 


Akenſide, when he ſays in his Pleaſures of 
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We read in Aulus Gellius, that Socrates, to exerciſe his 
pat ience, as he ſays, but perhaps to indulge, in all its 
extent, the pleaſure we are here ſpeaking of, uſed to ſtand 
for twenty-four hours together, in a ſteady poſture unmove- 
able, without even ſo much as winking his eyes, which he 
conſtantly kept fixed upon the ſame place, entirely abſorbed 
in his own thoughts, and ſeeming, as if an actual ſeceſſion 
had taken place between his ſoul and hody. © | DS 

It will be but doing juſtice to Aulus Gellius, though not a 
very elegant writer, to ſet down here his own words. 2 
_ © Stare ſolitus Socrates dicitur pertinaci ſtatu, per dies 
atque per noctes, à ſummo lucis ortu ad ſolem alterum 
orientem, inconnivens, immobilis, iiſdem in veſtigiis, et ore 

undem in locum direQis, cogitabundus, tan- 


4 


Aal. Gell. Noct. Attic. Libs IT; Cap, 1. 
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. * The high born ſoul 
Diſdains to reſt her heav'n aſpiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 
And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft, 
Through fields of air; purſues the Aying: ſtorm, 
Rides on the vollied light' ning through the heav'ns; 
Or yok' d with Whirlwinds and the northern n, 
n the long tract of day. HE 


I omit the reſt of that noble paſſage, too long to 
be here inſerted; but written with all the enthu- 
fiaſm of poetic, genius, joined to all the ſweetneſs 
and 10 SE numbers. 5 

> Vide Akenbde: 5 Tea of Imag. B. 10 ve ' 133, 


The hiſtory of 1 the. ee Sei 
Philoſopher, is well known. Neither the ſenſe 
of decency on one occaſion, nor the ſenſe of 
danger on another, could divert his thoughts 
from the object they had in view, and from the 
pleaſure they afforded him. If the truth of theſe 
ſurpriſing anecdotes may be doubted, let us at 
leaſt acknowledge the poſſibility of them, from 
what we may obſerve every day among us. 
Would not one imagine, on ſeeing a Cheſs-player, 
for inſtance, ſo entirely wrapt wpiin himſelf, as 
to appear infenſible to every thing around him, 
that he is taken up with the care of his own 
Fortune, the preſervation, of the ſtate, or ſome 
fuch great and important ſubject? ht yet, 
all this intenſeneſs of thought is produced by 
the poſition of a ſmall piece of "Ip hich 
gives exerciſe to his mind, and procures him that 
pleaſure in which he ſeems ſo rang abſorbed. 
Other inſtances might be adduced.” The enter- 
tainment we receive from riddles, charades, and 
ſuch other Jeux 4E, P from the ſame 

ſource. 
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fource. Every. reader, of acute underftanding 
and refined taſtę, delights. to meet in authors 
with ſuch delicate thoughts,” as not being imme 


diately obvious, are juſt concealed enough to give 


him the pleaſure of finding them out, and as 
ſuch, nay: be compared to Virgil s Galatea, 


85 , 6 Ex n Saliges, e et ſe cupit ante videri.“ 
Vug. Buc. Ecl. N 
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e Fernde men 15 have thought 
that the exerelſe Cale mind was only agreeable, 
by ee the reputation which it might 
give. But, however ſtrongh the motive of fame 
may operate on the minds of ſome, yet the 52 

oſition when attempted to be made general, is 
Colifurkd by daily experience. Ho often do we 
loy whole. hours in reading and meditation, 


5 idut the leaſt view to futurity, and merely to 


gratify the preſent. oment ?. Does not this. 
prove, that, independent of any other incentive, 
there is a pleaſure inherent in whatever exerciſes 
the mind without fatiguing it? 

This principle does not hold good of the ade 
oaly, but is equally. a pplicable to every other 
component rt of our being. There is an 
agreeable ſenſation annexed to whatever exerciſes 
the organs of the body without weakening them ; 
and in the ſentiments or emotions of the heart, 
whatever keeps clear of the tumult of the paſſions, 
Rach with a degree of pleaſure. Proofs of 

ee [Politiong might be brought innumerable, 

would i probably! be unneceſſary. Moſt of the 
ancient hilofophers have laid them down, as the 
foundation of their ideas of human perfection: 
and there are few perſons, I believe, of an ft 
TOR ett experience, who have not fe 


en 
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the truth of them in themſelves, or obſerved it "py 
in others. | Illuſtrations might, perhaps, be more 1 
agreeable than proofs; but in a ſubject of fuch 
an extent, and which embraces no leſs than the” 1 
whole circle of phyſiology, ethics, and Belles 8 
Lettres, it is neceſſary to conſine oneſelf, and I - ü 
ſhall therefore do no more at preſent, than offer 7 
to the Society ſome few imperfect remarks on ” 
ſuch works of art, as give exercife to the mind, | 
and come, chiefly. under. the provincę of that fa. Mp 
culty of the underſtanding, known by the name "7 
of Tae. This choice, i is not altogether 'arbi- 
trary. Mere intellectual pleaſures, however 
agreeable in themſelves, by overſtraining the 
mind, become at length painful. Organic en- 
joyments laſt, only as long as we: are in vigour. 
But the pleaſures of the eye and the car, 4 rd 
Kaims inge exiouſly obſerves, in his ements 4 
Criticiſm, Holding: the, middle way, between the 
two, are particularly fitted to., occnpy.. the mind 
without exhauſting it. They relax it after in- 
tenſe ſtudy, and reſtore it to its proper tone, after 
the ſatiety and diſguſt, cauſed by the mere plea- 
ſures of the ſenſes: : they tend therefore moſt 
eſſentialy to prove the, Principle by Ven to i- 
Iuſtrate. e 
We ſhall find accordingly. "as 128 agreeable 
ſenſations we receive from the productions of the 
ſine arts, are, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
order and ſymmetry Which enable the mind to 
take in, without labour, all. the different parts 
of them. It is by this that rliyme. ak ws 1 
able in poetry. Some haye,, contended in ged 
that this return of the me ſounds, invented 
in the Gothic ages, ought to be elaſſed among 
the Acroſtics, Anagrams, and ſuch, ot er kriyo⸗ 
Are productions, whoſe * merit lies in their 
difficulty. | 
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difficulty. They inſtance the Greeks and the 
Romans, whoſe poetry, far more harmomious 
than ours, charms the ſenſe and delights the 
ear, without the help of rhyme. But they do not- 
ſeem to have attended ſufficiently to the uſe of 
poetry, and the nature of the ancient languages. 
Verſes are made to be ſung, or to be rehearſed. 
From the mouth of the actor, the muſician, or _ 
the reader, whoever he may be, they are ſuppoſed 
to paſs into the minds of a whole people ; and 
their compoſition is the more perfect, the more 


_ readily they preſent themſelves to the me- 


mory(*- 7: | | 
The Greek and Latin tongues, by means of 
their long and ſhort ſyllables, and the various 
meaſures into which they may be reduced, form 
a kind of chaunt, melody, or noted air, which the 
memory can eaſily lay hold of, and therefore, 
the return of the fame ſounds, becoming uſeleſs, 
would cauſe nothing but a diſagreeable repe- 

tition. N | | 
Our modern languages have not the ſame 
advantage, or poſſeſs it, at leaſt, in a much leſs 
degree. The blank verſe of the Engliſh, Ger- 
man, and Italian, except in very few ſhining 
exceptions, ſeems (as was quoted ſome time ago, 
in a very ingenious paper preſented to this So- 
ciety) 10 be verſe only to the eye, or depends at leaſt 
ſo much on the ſkilfulneſs of the reader, as not 
to obtain the effect above-mentioned, with by far 
the greateſt part of thoſe who read them. 
Poems, where it is uſed, are not popular: the 
ideas they convey, the ſentiments they mean 
to inculcate, however forcibly expreſſed, do not 
caſily recur to the memory: and, I dare ſay, 
that for one perſon who remembers a paſſage 
| TTC 
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from Milton, Young or Akenfide, there are my 
who will quote ſome from Pope, Dryden, or 
Prior. 
This controverſy has long been decided -in 
France, where, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous 
efforts of one of its greateſt poets (Monſieur de 
la Motte) rhyme has kept in poetry the dominion, 
which the nature of the French anguagy 3 incon- 
teſtably gave it. 

In England, where a Shakeſpeare and a Milton 
have written, the matter ſeems yet to be /ub 

udice. It would ill become me, as a young 10 
and a foreigner, to be that judge; but I ma 
indulged in ſupporting what I have alledged on 
in favour of rhyme, by the opinion of the beſt 
critic now living in this nation, Dr. Fohnfon, who, i 
admiring the powers of Milton, and the amaz- : 
ing dignity given to his ſentiments, by a verſifi- 5 
cation which he otherwiſe rather diſapproves, 
adds, „He that thinks himſelf capable of aſto- 
niſhing, may write blank verſe : but theſe that 
hope only to pleaſe, muſt condeſeend to 
rhyme*,” 
Another general objection has been brought 
againit rhyme. © How comes it, ſays Monſieur 
de la Motte, that this monotony, which you 
affirm to be, by its nature, ſo agreeable in poetry, 
is almoſt conſtantly {o unpleaſant in a ſiſter-art, 
in muſic ?” To this might be anſwered, that the 
chief object of the muſician being to delight by 
the founds, he cannot ſucceed better, than by 
varying them judiciouſly : whereas, a Poet is 
not ſatiaked with charming the ears of his au- 
TA he wiſhes to proſe on their memory 
: 1: ſeries 


* Dr. Jobnſons Life of Milton. 
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a- ſeries of ideas, of ſentiments, of expreſ. 
ſions; and there are none of his verſes Which 
he would not be glad to engrave, with indelible. 
characters, on the hearts of all mankind. He 


avails himſelf, therefore, of the rhyme which 


modern languages offer him, as the moſt fa- 
vourable help ie =; attaming of his pur. 
poſe. 


But to return to our r ſubject, from which 1 
muſt beg pardon for having wandered ſo far. 
Imitation, which is the principle of all the fine 


arts, is another ſpecies of ſymmetry, whether it 
acts by means of colour, of ſounds, of geſtures, 
or of words, | The objects it preſents, eaſily take 
boy of our imagination, by the compariſon 
ren of e Wan N nene known 

to Un" | 7 9 | 25 
ey le and his ee 1 1 
the pleafure produced in the mind, by the repre- 
ſentation of any object, was owing to its acquir- 
ing by that means a new degree of knowledge. 
This opinion ſeems wrong, becauſe it allows no 
difference betwen a juſt and an unfair repreſen- 
tation; nor any gradation of pleaſure, from the 
different degrees of execution. The mind every 


way makes a new acquiſition of knowledge, and 


muft, therefore, receire agreeable ſenſations 
alike; from the Jad of: Homer, and the Thebaid 


of Statius; the pictures of Raphael, and thoſe of 


a ſagn-painter; the muſic of Handel, and che 1 
couth notes of an Triſh: pipe. 


Other philoſophers have afſerted; - that- che 
repreſentation of an object pleaſes, only by its 


intereſting! the paſſions. And ſo far it is true, 
that the ſoul cannot be moved, or ſtrongly affected 
without it. But does not even the leaſt intereſt- 
ing Py make * impreſſion of pleaſure, at 


D 5 Co] | leaſt 
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leaſt on the ſurface of the ſoul, if it is well-repre-;: 
ſented, and if an exact ſymmetry is to be ſeen 
between the picture and the original? Rvery body 
muſt have felt it; and it proceeds from this prin- 
cipal law in the nature of our ſenſations that 
any object becomes agreeable, whoſe: parts are 
ſo formed, and ſo diſpoſed,” as to-preſenit .the 
mind with an eaſy, 5 and diſtinct idea of 
ae, e 
What is called Contraſt i in painting, poetry, and: 
cloquenice, is another fort of ſymmetry, which, by 
 branging contrary objects near to each other, ſets 
off the features of the one, by the compariſon we 
make of them with the features of the other. 
This relation has been taken from nature, in 
whoſe works it ſeldom fails of having a pleaſing 
effect. It is from it that the views in Szbitarr- 
land, and in other mountainous countries, are ſo 
particularly agreeable. Thie diſſimilitude of the 
objects which the eye embraces, renders them 
all more ſtriking, and helps the mind to get a 
clearer idea of the whole. Thus, when kkilfully | 
applied to the productions of art, contraſt is 
generally attended with great ſucceſs. We a- 
cordingly read that the ancient ſculptors, in 
order to ſet off the beauty of a Venus, a Grace, or 
an Apollo, uſed to place them in a niche formed 
in the ſtatue of a Fawn, or a Satyr; and V. irgil, 
in order to paint more ſtrongly the agitation of 
D:ds's heart, places the ſcene of her agonies in 
the night, when Morpheus ſpread his \peaccful. | 
influence overall the reſt of mankind. An - 
There are beſides ee e relations 
or. proportions, which the mind eaſily conceives; . 
and which therefore become agreeable. | Thus, 
in architecture, for inſtance, the height of the 
porticos, in regular buldinga, is double che 
2 breadth z 
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breadth; the height of the entablature, is a fourth, | 
and that of the pedeſtal, a third of the height of 
the column. All eminent architects, among the 


different proportions adapted to their deſign, have 


always made choice of thoſe, which the mind 
could comprehend without any difficulty. The 
ſame may be obſerved in muſic. Of all con- 
cords, the uniſon and the ode ſhould be the 
moſt agreeable, becauſe they excite more vibra- 
tions in the fibres of the ear; but the pleaſure we 
receive from. this enchanting art, depends more 
on the mind, than on the organ adapted to con- 
vey it. The /fth is the moſt agreeable of all 
concords, becauſe it preſents to the mind a pro- 
portion, the finding out of which gives it 4 


degree of exerciſe that cauſes no wearineſs, con- 


ſequently no diſguſt. . 
Some compoſitions, there are in mube, which! 


pleaſe only profound muſicians, and ftrike, per- 
haps, the reſt of the hearers, as harſh and mh 


cordant. May not this be owing to the very fine 

taſte of the former, by which they are enabled, in 

the midſt of ſeeming diſſonances, to find out 

relations which do not affect ears leſs exerciſed 
than theirs? 

The analogy which we find in all the works of 
nature, allows us to conjecture that the ſame law, 
which determines the agreeableneſs of ſounds, 
has alſo an influence upon other objects of our 
ſenſes. Some colours, for inſtance, ſet together, 
give an agreeable ſenſation to the eye, and more 
ſo, than if they appeared ſingle. The ſame prin- 
ciple, may, perhaps, be extended to ſmells, and to 
favours, with ſome reſtrictions, however; for, 
though it may be generally aſſerted, that thaſs 
which are falubrious are agracaple's 1 it muſt 


* 
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be owned, that their agreeableneſs does not 
always ſeem. to depend on their falubrity. 

But it is not juſt proportion and ſymmetrical 
relation alone that renders the works of the fine 
arts. agreeable. They are chiefly made fo by one 
principal object or common end, to which all 
their different parts are adapted, and which en- 
| ables the mind the more eaſily to comprehend, 
and to retain them. 

Wiſdom in morality, has been defined—The 
having one good purpoſe in view, and ufing the 
| beſt means to attain that purpoſe. 80 beauty, in 
the imitative arts, might be ſaid to conſiſt, in the 
choice of a good object, and in making every thing 
tend to the expreſſion of it, as to one common 
end. Certain it is, that this correſpondence of 
the parts with the whole, is to be confidered, as 
the firſt and principal caufe of „ Wo ſenſations. 
It is alone, ſufficient to give beauty to the moſt. 
ſimple objects; ; and, if other embelliſhments are 
wanted, it becomes the ſtandard of their propri- 
| fs and the rule by which we can determine, 

whether they are real beauties, or only ſhining 
blemiſhes. But to give the mind an eaſier and 
more agreeable perception of the object, art has 
ſtill gone farther. Among all theſe parts which 
are made to refer to one common end, a prin- 
cipal one is choſen, to which all others are fub- 
_ ordinate, and which becomes like a center of 
re- union for them. Architecture can illuſtrate 
this. Unacquainted with the real beauties of 
their art, the Gothic architects never failed to 
place, on both ſides of the body of their build- 
ings, ſush enormous wings, or rather maſſes of 
ſtone, as almoſt totally eclipſed it, and kept the 
light divided and undetermined. « Bromante, Pal- 
ladio, and after them moſt of the modern archi- 

tes, 
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tes, taught, perhaps, by 1 but cer- 
tainly more acquainted than their predeceſſors 
with what would ſtrike the eyes agreeably; have 
placed, in the middle of their buildings, a prin- 
cipal part, which, eminent above the reſt, gives 
the ſight a fixed point, from which it can glance 
over all the reſt,” and ſo enable the mind to 
get, at once, a clear and diftinct aden a the 
whole. 

All ſculptors, m thoſe n where! hes bye 
might be divided by the number of figures, ſuch 
as groups, entaglios, baſſo-relievor, ſhew great at- 


tention to this rule, and always chuſe a prineipal 


object to fix the ſight of the beholders. The 
three Rhodian artiſts, whoſe joint work, ac- 
cording to the elder Pliny *, = produced the 
famous group of Zuocoon, which now ſtands in 
the Belvidere at Rome, feem to have had that 
principle ſtrongly in view, in the diſpoſition of 

their figures. The Society, I truſt, will forgive 
me, if, by way of illuſtration, 1 here j join a de- 
ſcription of that celebrated monument of human 
powers, which Michael Angels himſelf, a wonder 
of modern times, uſed to call a miracle of art. 
This deſcription I ſhall, for the moſt part, — | 
from a French book, which deſerves to be better 
known in this country, from whence ſo many 
annually go to viſit the claſſical ground of 7taly, 
and ſo many in vain, from the want of proper: 
guides, I mean, Le ae hi ee et criti- 


* (23 


* cc Sicut i in n qui eſt in \ Titi 8 opus 
omnibus, et picturæ et ſtatuariæ artis, anteferendum, ex 
uno lapide, cum et liberos, draconum, mirabiles nexus, 
de Conſilii ſententia fecere, ſummi Artifices, Agrianter, | 
Polidorus, et Athenedorus, Rhodii.“ 

PIX. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. XXXVI. cap. 5. 
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que de I. Lalie, par Monſ. P Abbe * 6 vol. 
1200. Paris 1769. In Engliſh, An hiſtorical. 
and critical Deſcription. of %. By Abbe 
Richard. Six vols... a9% -. | 
The group of Laocoon was found i in | the 7. per- 
mes, or Bath of Titus, about the year 1506, 
under the pontificate of Julius II. who imme- 
diately, bought it from the poſſeſſor of the field, 
where it had been dug out. The figures are 
higher than nature, and of ſo beautiful white 
marble, that the ſight of it alone charms the eye. 
The workmanſhip is exquiſite, of ſuch a noble 
ſtyle, and ſuch a correctneſs of execution, as 
beſpeak it a work of the beſt. Grecian age. It is 
is not the Laacoon deſcribed by Virgil, as rending 
the ſky with his ſhrieks, ſtruggling hard for his 
life, and roaring, like a bull flying from the ar 
where he has been wounded. A. 
« $8 ee en hotrides ad dcn — 


Quales mugitus, fugit cum ſaucius aras 
Tabrus.“ 5 


q : - 05 , 7 G VIRG. ZEneid. IT. 


.. the raving! alls the flitting air around. 
Phus, hen am ox receives a glancing wound, 
He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies, nl 
ak with, loud | beflowings, breaks the waz ſkies.” 
Davor x. 


| 35 £3 


It is not that man, exccrated by a whole ets 
for having diſcharged a ſpear againſt the horſe 


conſecrated to Minerva, and whom the vengeance 
of the Gods purſues. 


rr 

8 f 

E ee, Seelu) expendiſſe merentem | | 
Laocoonta ferunt, ſ. acrum, qui cuſpide robur 
Læſerit.“ VI G. Ibid... 


' * 
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| a Zo energl, cry. . 1 
PI oclaims [ aocoo 1} Hoow, dto die, 2 N 
- Whoſt Bald tee, 100 las nad Wirbkood. * ler 
gane OT -viGlite ed 

eh a0 1 fer 245 2 51oijcbnt, Des e 
120 805 ed: else 


"ab 1 vixeiwwin feels hig ſtrength 


u and is ready to ſink under the accu- 


mulated weight, of exquiſite pain, and, deep felt, 
affliction. His mouth half opened, and: his eyes 


Wood.“ 21 2 ro 33 ner! *I 


lifted up to heaven, ſeem to call for aſſiſtance 


from the Gods, though, deſpair at the ſame, 


inſtant overwhelms him at the ſight; of his own: 


fate, and that of hid unfoxtunate ſons, half ſmo- 


thered and devoured by the monſters, Who cruſh, 


: 


them all three- The expreſſion. of that group 


is admirable: but the ſculptors have diſtin- 


guiſhed - a principal object in it: for, although 


5 _ ſons 2 are Ra prick well ae e an the one 


- - 1 4 


open his gc) — the Aber, — che chief 
notice. He is that prineipal part of the whole, 
to wich all others are referred; and it is by that 
jaudicigus ſubordination and reference, that the 
artiſts have found means to impreſs the ſ pectator: 
with all the ſentiments they meant ta convey, 
and whichz: without labour to the mind, give it 
all the — tTavk a repreſentation is als to 
produce. i 4 


Tbe pleaſure Saen gan a good Painting 
ig alſo chieffy owing to this ſubordination. of 


parts, and reference of them to the principal ob- 
"ect. Painters call it campſition; and. thoſe ma- | 


ters have: obtained the; firſt rank among them,, 


WhO have been moſt attentive to it. It was 
nnd l G41 R's 


— 
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RaphaePs and Riber's forte; wi being the happy 
reſult of great genius, combined with a well cul- 
tivated taſte, is always ſure. 4 cauſing the moſt 
agreeable ſenſations to the mind, that contem- 
plates the effects of it. > 
In poetry, but particularly in bean dra- 
matic performances, the obſervation. or neglect 
of this rule becomes, likewiſe; the teſt, of the 
pleafure they afford to à perſon of taſte. The 
different actorb that appear in the narration, or 
on the ſcene, muſt all conour' in their different 
ſtations to ſet off the main object, and keep the 
attention fixed upon it, or elſe, the mind, * Ai: 
tracked with. a multiplicity of objects, that een 
to lay an equal claim to its notice, and perhaps 
to its feelings, grows weary, difguited, and in- 
different to them all. 1Unity of ation, in paint - 
ing and in poetry, is another conſequence of the 
attention of artiſts to the principle I meant to 
illuſtrate. For nothing can be more ſatisfaclory 
to the mind, than to take in, as it were, with at 
glance, a multitude of facts. connected together, 
by their mutual relation to ſome great and im- 
portant action. One may introdube; indeed, in 
a poem, ſeveral fabler or plats, andi collect in 
it, as it were in a gallery of pictures, à ſeries. 
of portraite. It is what. 2 Stabi, Hrigſfo, 
Shakeſpeare, in his hiftotical plavs; - an: ſevetal; 
others, have doe. But, many centuries before: 
the oldeſt of them, the great genius of Homer 
had conceived, that it would be preſenting a 
ſpeckacle far more agreeable to the mind, if a 
multitude of perſons were collected together in 
the ſame picture, and were made to contribute; 
to one and the ſame action; and upon that idea 
he 1 the plan of the Epic poent.” $5! ade 
Many | 
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Many years after him, Aſchylus, the firſt who 


gave ſome order and ſome propriety to the 
drama, took from the epic poem the plan of 
tragedy, which he made to be, the repreſentation 
of an event unfolded in all its circumſtances. 
That great poet likewiſe underſtood, that this 
repreſentation would far more pleaſe the mind, 
if all the ſcenes of it were connected by ſome 
principal action which would help the memory 
to retain them eaſily. 

He carried, moreover, this idea ſtill farther, 
and to the unity of action, joined thoſe of time and 
place. Sophocles and Euripides, but eſpecially the 
former, followed him pretty ſtrictly, and Arifto- 
tle drew his rules from their practice. Swayed 
the guthority of great names, and, perhaps, led 
away too far by this principle, that there is 2 
pleaſure inherent in whatever enables the mind 
to get a clear and diſtinct perception of the ob- 
ject preſented to it, the French erities defended, 
and the French dramatic poets wrote after theſe 
rules. In England, the amazing genius of Shake- 

ſpeare, probably unacquainted with Ariffotle and 
his precepts, having early, and in general hap- 
pily, ſoared above all reſtraints, gave, perhaps, 
a bias to the taſte of the nation; or a ſanckion, at 
leaſt, to future dramatic vathors; for not attend- 
ing ſcrupulouſly to the ſtrict unities. Theſe, 

however, were alſo defended by the Engii FA | 
critics, and, int theory, admitted by the beſt poets : 
but the practice did not correſpond; and — 
is not at preſent a theatre in Eu in Whieh 
theſe rules are leſs obſerved. Tren . 

I ̃do not mean this, as an abſolute: reproach.” 
Convinced, as I am, that the pleaſures of the 
heart are much ſuperior to thoſe of the mind, 1 
think, that rules invented to give eaſe and 2 

| ure 
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ſure to the latter, may often be ſacrificed to a. 
multitude of intereſting events and fituations, 
that raiſe ſtrong emotions in the former, and 
ſtrike it forcibly. But, at the ſame time, illuſion 
being the charm of theatrical repreſentations, care 
ought to be taken not to deſtroy it, nor diminiſh 
the concern and ſympathy of the ſpeCtators, by 
too great a deviation from probability. If, on 
the ſtage, an old man were to play the part of a 
young one, if, the ſcene being in a palace, the 
ſceneries were to preſent trees and landſcapes 
to our view, if the dreſſes did not correſpond, 
in ſome degree to the dignity of the perſons 
repreſented, all theſe diſcordances would offend 
us. 

The ſame is applicable to the deviation from 
the three unities. If, in a drama, the principal 
actions are multiplied, if, in tlie ſpace of a few 
hours, many centuries are made to elapſe, if the 
ſpectator is tranſported in an inſtant from one 
part of the world to another, all theſe abſurdities 
become ſo many warnings againſt the falſity of 
the ſpectacle; and a voice ſeems to iſſue out of 
them, which bids us not to give ſincere tears to 
feigned misfortunes. 

duch are the arguments of the critics, who 
5 follow the rules of Ar. i/tatle. Lord Kaims, on the 

other fide, proves, from the different nature of 
the. Grecian and 'the modern drama, that the 
unities of time and place are, by no means, ſo 
neceſſary with us, as thay were with the an- 
cients. 111 6 
The lntercuption of the repreſentation; n 
our theatre, between the different acts, gives the 
mind a facility of ſuppoſing; anyilength_ of time, 
or change of {places and it becomes not more 


difficult 


- 
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difficult for the ſpectator, at the beginning. of 
an act, to imagine a new place, or a different 
time, than it was at firſt, to imagine himſelf at 
Athens, or in a period of time two thouſand 
dane baek. ( o r 
But the i” Shak * Go ak 1 5 how with 
* unity of action. The pleaſure which the 
mind, as we obſerved above, receives from a 
chain of facts connected together, and tending 
to one common end, renders this unity eſſential, 
alike in epic and dramatie compoſitions. Every 
thing, however beautiful in itſelf, that breaks 
this chain, or interrupts this relation, looks like 
an excreſcence, and becomes unpleaſant. An epic 
poem, with two principal actions like a play, 
with two main plots, would ſoon confuſe and 
tire the reader and the ſpectator; ; and ſo far do 
the rules of. Ariſtotle. agree with nature. An 
e, and an wunider-plat may be allowed for the 
fake of variety, but they muſt be connected with 
the prineipal action, or elſe they become great 
blemiſhes. Milton, in this reſpect, as indeed in 
many others, has the advantage over Homer and 
Virgil. His epiſode of the battle of angels, and 
the exeation of the world, is more. intimately 
conrected with his ſubject, than the deſcription 
_ of» Achilles? ſhield, or even the deſcent of LEneas 
into hell. Far from breaking the unity of 
action, it rather ſtrengthens it, by making us 
acquainted with the cauſe of what we have read, 
and of What 1 is to follow. It i is, therefore, pro- 
ductiye ef great mental, enjoyment, as there is 
u relation that, pleaſes the mind more chan chat 
oh cauſe and; effect. >a od Hiro Hf Atto 
This great rule, of * unity og. action is an 
inſuperable objection to tragi- comedy; a and in- 
attention to it ſhocks perſons, of taſte in ſome of 
obne td our 
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our beſt plays: In the Provoked "Hu band, for 
mſtance, all the ſcenes relating to the family of 
the Wrongheads, however laughable,  atidicharac- 
teriſtic in themſelves; are are certainly to be ac- 
counted blemiſhes, becauſe they ſtop the tide of 
ſentiment raiſed by the intereſting ſcenes between 
a ſenſible, loving, and juſtly incenſed huſband, 
vi a giddy, nnn though an en 
wife. 

This diſſertation on the unities will alſo be 
looked upon, I fear, as an excreſcenee to this 
paper, already too long; but I indulged myſelf 
in it with the thought, that it might, "prebavly; 
give room to ſome intereſting converſation—the 
avowed purpoſe of the effays preſented to this 
ſociety—and in that light, * beg, — 1 py 
for, your indulgence. E83 enen 

From what has been read; it will epo; that 
regularity and contraſt, proportion and congruity, 
uniformity, variety, and Jimplicity, in the objects 
preſented to the mind, give it an exerciſe, which 
is attended with cler trouble nor fatigue, and 
which is therefore agreeable. 

That theſe ſources of pleaſure” exiſt in our 
nature, ſeems evident, from cheir being uniform 
and univerſal; and that they were given us for 
wiſe and god purpoſes, is what no one can 
diſpute, who conſiders, with what care the great 
Author of our being has provided us with all 
means of happineſs. They evidently contribute 
to it, by adding beauty to the objects that fur. 
round us, and by procuring us en joyments - far 
fuperior to tho. of the ſenſes. In this view 
only, it would be incumbent upon us to eultivate 
the natural reliſh we have for them: but Cicero, 
in his admirable work de Oeiit, ſhews us a fil 

nobler uſe, for which they may have been in- 
| tended. 
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tended. After having enumerated the qualities 

which man has in common with other animals, 
and ſome of the advantages that ee bim, 
he proceeds to lay, _ | 
„ Necvero illa parva vis Nature eſt; 

rationi{que, quod unum hoc animal ſentit quid fit 
ordo; quid ſit, quod deceat; in factis dictiſque 
qui modus. Itaque eorum ipſorum que aſpectu 
ſentiuntur, nullum aliud animal, pulchritudinem, 
venuſtatem, convenientiam partium ſentit. Quam 
ſimilitudinem Natura, ratioque ab. oeulis ad ani» 
mum transferens, multo etiam magis pulchri- 


tudinem, conſtantiam, ordinem in conſiliis, 


factiſque conſervandum putat: cavetque, ne 
quid 1ndecore, effæminat eve, faciat; tum in 
omnibus et opinionibus et factis, ne quid libidi- 
noſe aut faciat aut cogitet. Quibus ex rebus 
conflatur, et nen id quad ; querrinaugs 


r 
Cie. de Officis. Lib. L 


Ko The energy 160 nature 5 of human reaſon 
are ſtrikingly diſplayed in this circumſtance, that 
man is the only animal endued with the pereep- 
tion of order, decency and propriety; in words 
and in actions. He alone diſcerns, in viſible 
objects, beauty, grace fulneſs and ſymmetry. 
And, transferring the analogy, from the fight 
to the mind, he becomes ſenfble, that ſuperior 
beauty, regularity, and order, ſhould diſtinguiſh . 
the intention and behaviour; and cautioully 
avoids whatever is unbecoming and unmanly, 
and particularly every looſe imagination and ex- 
preſſion. An attention to theſe things forms 
and conſtitutes that Fe, Nan is the 
ſubject of W n 5 

Lord 


m 
{| 
| 
| 
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Lord Kaims, whom every lover of genuine 
criticiſm muſt read with pleaſure, and quote 
with gratitude, obſerves alſo, that, „The rea- 
ſonings employed in the fine arts, are of the 
ſame kind with thoſe which regulate our con- 
duct. Mathematical and metaphyſical reaſon- 
ings (ſays he) have no tendency to improve ſocial 


intercourſe, nor are they applicable to the com- 


mon affairs of life; but a juſt taſte of the fine 
arts, derived from rational principles, furniſhes 
elegant ſubjects for converſation, and prepares 
us for acting in the ſocial een . dignity 
and propriety*.” _ 

Thus we find an analogy and 2 ee e 


formed, between the pleaſures of taſte, and the 


ſenſe of morality. The ſame principle of pro- 
riety which leads us to the diſcovery of what 


is beautiful and pleaſing to the mind, when 


applied to the heart, will help us to find what 
is virtuous, what is honeſt, and what conſti- 
tutes the true pleaſure ariſing from its emotions. 
What I have attempted to illuſtrate, may then 
be carried farther, and we may pronounce, 
that, as there is a pleaſure inherent in whatever 
exerciſes the mind, without fatiguing it, ſo there 
is a pleaſing ſenſation annexed to every emotion 


of the heart, that is not poi ſoned by fear, hatred, 


envy, revenge, and ſuch other irregular and 
diſorderly paſſions. ned af. Þ. | 


Introduction to Elements of Criticiſm. 
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On the Pleaſure wikieh 1 Mind in many Caſes 
| —_— . Bar rom er Scenes 590 Dien 
arnes, D 3 75 . 
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5 rom Sha of the Tamil 1. 22 
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Suave mari magno, turbantibus æquora ventis, 

E terra alterius magnum ſpectare periclum. 

Non quia vexari quenquam eſt jucunda voluptas ; 

Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt. 
Lucxz ids. ; 
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Tis pleaſure deſcribed by 6 Poet in this 
motto, and of which he has 1 ſo ſtrik- 
ing and appoſite an inſtance, may perhaps, at 
firſt, ſeem of ſo ſingular and aſtoniſhing a nature, 
that ſome may be diſpoſed to doubt of its ex- 
iſtence. But that it does exiſt, in the caſe here 
referred to, and in many others of a ſimilar kind, 
is an undoubted fact: and it may not appear an 
uſeleſs or diſagreeable entertainment, to trace its 
ſource in the human breaſt, together with the 
final cauſe, for which it was implanted there by- 
our benevolent Creator. 

« Shall I, it may be ſaid, feel complacency in 
| beholding a ſcene, in which many of my fellow- 
ceratures are agonizing with terror, whilſt I can. 
neither diminiſh their danger, nor, by m ſym- 
pathy, divide their anguiſh? At the fight of 
another's woe, does not my boſom naturally 


feel 
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feel pain? Do I not ſhare in his ſenſatiens? 
And is not this ſtrong and exquiſite ſenſibility 
intended by my Maker, to urge me on to active, 
and immediate aſſiſtance ? 'Theſe ſenſations are 
indeed attended with a noble pleaſure, when I 
can, by friendly attention, or by benevolent 
communication, ſoothe the ſorrows of the poor 
mourner, ſnatch him from impending danger, 
or ſupply his preſſing wants. But, in general, 
where my ſympathy is of no avail to the wretched 
ſufferer, I fly from the ſpectacle of his miſery, 
unable, or unwilling to endure a pain which is not 
allayed by the ſweet ſatisfaction of doing good.“ 

It will be incumbent on us, in anſwer to theſe 
objections, in the firſt place, to prove the reality 
of the feeling, the cauſe of which, in the human 
conſtitution, we here attempt to explore. 

Mr. Addiſon, in his beautiful papers on the 
Pleaſures of the Imagination“, has obſerved, « that 
objects or ſcenes, which, when real, gave diſguſt 
or pgin, in deſcription, often become beautful and 
agreeable. 'Thus, even a dunghill may, by the 
charms of poetic imagery, execite pleaſure and 
entertainment. Scenes of this nature, dignified 
by apt and ftriking deſcription, we regard with 
ſomething of the ſame feelings, with which we 
look upon a dead monſter. | F 


. Informe cadaver 
Protrahitur: nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles oculos, vultum, villoſaque ſetis 7 
Pectora ſemiferi, atque extinctos faucibus ignes. 
4 8 VIRGIL. 
c This, he obſerves, is more particularly the 
. caſe, where the deſcription raiſes a ferment in the 
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mind, and works with violence upon the paſſions. 
One would wonder, adds he, how it comes to 
paſs, that paſſions, which are very unpleaſant at 
all other times, are very agreeable, when excited 
by proper deſcription; ſuch as terror, dejection, 
grief, &c. This pleaſure ariſes from the reflection 
we make upon ourſelves, whilſt reading it, that 
we are not in danger from them. When we read 
of wounds, death, &c. our pleaſure does not riſe 
ſo properly, from the grief, which theſe melan- 
choly deſcriptions give us, as from the ſecret 
compariſon we make of ourſelves, with thoſe who 
ſuffer. We ſhould not feel the ſame kind of plea- 
ſure, if we actually ſaw a perſon lying under the 
tortures, that we meet with in a deſcription.” 
And yet, upon the principle aſſigned by this 
amiable writer, we might feel the ſame, or even 
higher pleaſure, from the actual view of. diſtreſs, 
than from any deſcription 3. becauſe the compa- 
riſon of ourſelves with the ſufferer would be more 
vivid, and, conſequently, the feeling more intenſe. 
L would only obſerve, that the cauſe; which he 
aſſigns for this pleaſure, is the very ſame with that 
alligned by Lucretius, in our motto. Mr. Addiſon 
applies it to the deſcription; the Poet, to the ac- 
tual contemplation, of affecting ſcenes. In both, 
the pleaſure is ſuppoſed to originate in ſelfiſhneſs. 
But, wherever the ſocial paſhons are deeply in- 
tereſted, as they are ſuppoſed to be, from the 
pathetic deſcription, or the ſtill more pathetic 
ſurvey, of the ſufferings of another, the ſympa- 
thetic feelings will, of themſelves, at once, and 
previous to all reflection, become a ſource. of 
agreeable and tender emotions. They will thus 
dignify and enhance the ſatisfaction, if any ſuch 
be felt, ariſing merely from the conſideration of 
dur own perſonal ſecurity. And the more en- 
55 | Za - FD tirely 
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tirely we enter into the ſcene, by loſing all ideas 
of its being either paſt, or fabulous, the more 
perfectly we forget ourſelves, and are abſorbed 
in the feeling, —the more exquiſite is the ſenſa- 
| -tion. 

But, as our ſubſe quent ſpeculations will chiefly 
turn upon the pleaſure derived from real ſcenes of 
_ calamity, and not from thoſe which are imaginary, 
it may be expected, that we adduce inftances, in 
Proof, that ſuch pleaſure is felt, by perſons very 
4 different i in their taſte, and mental cultivation. 
I will not mention the horrid joy, with which 
-the favage feaſts his eye upon 'the agonies and 
contortions of his expiring priſoner—expiring in 

all the pangs which artificial cruelty can inflict! 
Nor will T turn your eye to the almoſt equally 
"ſavage ſons of antient Rome, when the majeſty 
of the Roman people could ruſh, with eagerneſs 
and tranſport, to behold hundreds of Gladiators 
contending in fatal confſict, and, probably, more 
than half the number extended, weltering in 
bloed, and writhing in agony, upon the plain. 
Nor will I mention the Spanith Bull-Feaſts; nor 
the fervent acclamations of an Engliſh Mob 
-around their fellow-creatures, when engaged in 
furious battle, in which it is Poſſible, that ſome 
of the conmbututits' may receive a mortal blow, 
and be hurried, dreadful thought! in this awful 
Aft to the bar of his Judge. 

Let us ſurvey the multitudes, which, in every 
Park of the kingdom, always attend an execution. 
It may perhaps be ſaid that, in all places, the 

vulgar have little of the ſenſibility and tenderneſs 
of * more. poliſhed boſoms. But, in the * 
mentioned inſtance, an execution, there is 
exultation in the ſufferings of the poor intl 
f err 18 regarded by. Every eye, with the moſt. 
| | melting 
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1 melting compaſſion. The whole: aſſembly ſym- 
= izes with him, in his unhappy ſituation. An 
awful ſtillneſs prevails, at the dreadful mo- 
ment. Many are wrung with unutterable 
ſenſations : and prayer and ſilence declare, more 
loudly than any language could, the intereſt 
they feel in his diſtreſs. Should a repriere 
come to reſcue him from death, how great is the 
general triumph and congratulation ! And, pro- 
bably, in this multitude you will find, not the 
mere vulgar herd alone, but the man of ſuperior 
knowledge, and of more refined ſenſibility; who, 
led by ſome ſtrong principle, which we with to 
explain, feels a pleaſure greater than all the pain, 
great and exquiſite as one ſhould imagine it to be, 
from ſuch a ſpectacle. l 
The man who condemns many of the ſcenes 
5 ce have already mentioned, as barbarous and 
. ſhecking, . — e run with the 
3 eſt eagerneſs to high cliff, Serhanging 
l the ocean, to ſee it ſwelled into tempeſt, 
= though a poor veſſel, or even a fleet of veſſels, 


were to appear as one part of the dreadful ſoe- 5 


r 

: nery, now lifted to the heavens on the foaming 
1 | furge, now plunged deep into the fathomleis 
e abyſs, and now daſhed upon the rocks, here they 


5 axe, in a moment, ſhivered into fragments, and, 
q with all their mariners, entombed in the wave, 

Or to vary the queſtion a little; Who would not 
y be forward to ſtand ſafe on the top of ſome moun- 
1. tain or tower, adjoining to a field of battle, in 
e Which two armies meet in deſperate confliqt, 
s -though, probably, thouſands may ſoomlie before 
- him proſtrate on the ground, and the whole field 
0 preſent the moſt horrid ſcenes of . and 
l. | "UriSlation 7 
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That, in all theſe caſes, pleaſure 2 
in the compounded feeling, is plain from hence, 
becauſe you continue to ſurvey the ſcene; whereas 
when pain became the ſtronger ſenſation, you 
would certainly retire. I was lately in company 
with a Gentleman, who deſcribed to me, in very 
_ glowing and pictureſque colours, an engagement 
between two privateers, of which he had been 
a ſpectator, from one of the cliffs on the eaſtern 
coaſt of England. Several lives were loſt ; and 
the | conteſt was long, doubtful, and ſevere. 
Having this ſubject in my thou ghts, I aſked him, 
. whether he felt pleaſure from To ſpectacle? He 
anſwered with great energy, that he would not 
have miſſed the ſight for a very conſiderable ſum. 

His tone, and manner n that he n from 
is heart. | 

: Cultivation may, 1 00 3 0 ded cone 
minuter differences, in the taſte and feelings of 
different minds. Thoſe, whoſe ſenſibilities have 
not been refined by education or ſcience, may 
feel the pleaſure, in a more groſs and brutal form. 
But do not the moſt poliſhed. natures feel a 
ſimilar, a kindred pleaſure, in the deep-wrought 
diſtreſſes of the well- imagined ſeene 2 Here the 
endeavour is, to introduce whatever is dreadful 
or pathetic, whatever can harrow up the feelings, 
or extort the tear. And the deeper, and more 
tragical the ſcene becomes, the more it agitates 
the ſeveral paſſions of terror, grief or pity 
the more intenſely it delights, even the moſt 
poliſhed minds. They ſeem to enjoy the various 
and vivid emotions of contending paſſions. 
They love to have the tear trembing in the eye, 
and to feel the whole ſoul rapt in thrilling ſenſa- 
tions. For that moment, they ſeem to forget 
the fiction; and afterwards commend that n 

ition 
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bition moſt, in which they moſt entirely loſt 
ſight of the author, and of their own ſituation, 
and were alive to all the unutterable vibrations of 
ſtrong or melting ſenſibility. ain OPIN s 

Taking it, then, for granted, that in the con- 
templation of many ſcenes of diſtreſs, both imagi- 
nary and real, a gratification 1s felt, let us en- 
deavour to account for it, by mentioning ſome 
of thoſe principles, woven into the web of Fat: 
nature, by its benevolent Creator, on which 
that gratification depends, | 


Dr. Akenſide, with his accuſtomed: ſtrength 
and brilliancy of colouring, deſcribes, and ac- 
counts for it, in the following manner. I will 
make no apology for the length of the quotation. - 


— 2 — * Behold the Ways A 
Of heaven's eternal deſtiny to man ! 
For ever juſt, benevolent and wiſe! | 
That Virtue's awful ſteps, howe'er: purſued. * 
By vexing fortune, and intruſive pain, 
Should never be divided from her chaſte, 
Her fair attendant, Pleaſure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought, through all the various round 
Of this exiſtence, that thy ſoftening ſoul | 
At length may learn, what energy the hand 
Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide _ 5 
Of Paſſon, ſwelling with diſtreſs and pain, 
' To mitigate the ſharp, with gracious drops 
Of cordial Pleaſure. Aſk the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her, whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms? So often draws -- 
His lonely footſteps, at the filent hour, | 
To pay the meurnful tribute of his tears? 
Ol he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego 
That ſacred hour, when ſtealing from the noiſe = 
Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſoothes, -' 
With virtue's kindeſt looks, his aching breaſt, 
And turns his tears to rapture. Aſk the croud, 
Which flies impatient from the village-walk *_ 
0 EY To 
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To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 

The cruel winds have hurled upon the coaſt 

Some helpleſs bark: whilſt ſacred pity melts. 

'The general eye, or Terror's icy hand 

Smites their diſtorted limbs, or horrent hair, 

While every mother cloſer to her breaſt 
Catches her child; and, pointing where the waves 

Foam through the ſhattered veſſel, ſhrieks aloud, 

As one poor wretch, that ſpreads 'his piteous arms 

For ſuccour, ſwallowed by the roaring fur 

As now another, daſhed againſt the rock, 

Drops lifeleſs down. O deemeſt thou indeed 

No kind endearment here, by nature given, 
To mutual terror, and compaſſion's tears? oy 
No ſweetly melting ſoftneſs, which artracts 
_.. Ofer all that edge af pain, the facial powers, + 
1 £0 this their proper action, and their end?“ Sn 


The Poet purſues the 3 in the ſame ani- 
mated imagery, deſcribing. the ſtrong, but plea» 
ſurable ſenſations, which. the ſoul feels, in read- 
ing the ſufferings of heroes, who : W in 


the cauſe of W and _ e 


. When the pious hom; | 
Of youths, who fought for . and their 19775 
Lie ſide by ſide in a gore, r 


SJ bt 


Or, in ah ſtrong movements ; of tHe nd 
revenge againſt the tyrant, who. mvades.that li- 


vs and enſlaves that country:; 


i . 


232 ec When the patrigt's tear E443 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy burls the thunderbolt of Jove,  _ 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip's. brow,, 
Or daſh. OKavius from his trophied cars 
day, Does thy ſecret, ſoul. repine to taſte | 
The big diſtreſs? Or, would'f thou then exchange 
Thoſe heart-ennobling forrows for the lot 
Of him, who fits amid. the gaudy herd 


\ 


Of 
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Of mute barharians, bending to his nod, 
And bears aloft his gold-inveſted front, - 
And ſays within himſelf, «© I ama King, 
1% And wherefore ſhould the clamorous voice of woe 

„ Intrude upon mine ear?“ He 


The ſentiment of this charming and moral 
poet is, that ſympathetic feelings are virtuous, 
and therefore pleaſant. And from the whole, 
he deduces this important concluſion, that every 
_ virtuous emotion muſt be agreeable, and that 
this is the ſanction and the reward of virtue. 
The thought is amiable, The coneluſion noble. 
But ſtill the ſolution appears to me to be im- 

We have already ſaid, that the pleaſure ariſ- 
ing from the contemplation of diſtreſsful ſeenes 
is a compounded. feeling, ariſing from ſeveral. 
diſtinct ſources in the human breaſt. The kind 
and degree of the ſenſation muſt depend upon 
the various blendings of the ſeveral ingredients 
which enter into the compoſition. The caufe 
aſſigned by Mr. Addiſon, the ſenſe of our own 
ſecurity, may be ſuppoſed to have ſome ſhare in 
the maſs of feelings. That of Dr. Akenfide 
may be allowed to have a ſtill larger proportion 
et us attempt to trace ſome of the reſt; 

There are few principles in human nature of 
more general and important influence, 'than that 
of Sympathy. A late ingenious writer, led by 
the faſhionadle idea of ſimplifying all the ſprings 
of human nature into one fource, has, in his 
beautiful Theory- of Moral Sentiments, endea- 
voured to analyſe a very large number of the 
feelings of the heart into ſympathetie vibration. 
Though it appears to me moſt probable, that the 
human mind, like the human body, poſſeſſes va- 

EI rious 
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rious and diſtin ſprings of action and of hap- 
pineſs, yet he has ſhewn, in an amazing diver- 
lity of inſtances, the operation and importance 
of this principle of human nature. Let us 
apply it to our preſent ſubject. 

We naturally ſympathize with the paſſions of 
others. But, if the paſſions they appear to feel 
be not thoſe of mere diſtreſs alone ; if, amidſt 
ſcenes of calamity, they diſplay fortitude, gene- 
roſity and forgiveneſs; if, “ riſing ſuperior to 
the cloud of ills which covers them, they nobly 
ſtand firm, collected, and patient; here a ſtill 
higher ſource of pleaſure opens upon us, from 
complacence, admiration, and that unutterable 
ſympathy, which the heart feels with virtuous 
and heroic minds. By the operation of this 
principle, we place ourſelves in their ſituation ;, - 
we feel, as it were, ſome ſhare of that conſcious 
integrity and peace which they muſt enjoy. 
Hence, as before obſerved, the pleaſure will 
vary, both as to its nature and degree, according 
to the ſcene and characters before us. The 
ſhock of contending armies in the field, —the 
ocean wrought to tempeſt, and covered with the 
wreck of ſhattered veſſels, —and a worthy fa- 
mily filently, yet nobly, bearing up againſt a 
multitude of ſurrounding ſorrows, will excite 
very different emotions, becauſe the component 
parts of the pleaſurable ſenſation conſiſt of very 
different materials. They all excite admiration ; 
but admiration, how diverſified, both as to its 
degree and its cauſe ! Theſe ſeveral ingredients 
may, doubtleſs, be ſo blended together, that the 
pleaſure ſhall make but a very ſmall part of the 
mixed ſenſation. The more agreeable tints may 


bear. little proportion to the terrifying red, or 
the gloomy black. 


In 
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In many of the inſtances which have been 
mentioned, the pleaſure muſt ariſe chiefly, if not 


ſolely, from the circumſtances or accompany- 


ments of the ſcene. ' The ſublime feelings, ex- 


cited by the view of an agitated ocean, relieve 


and ſoften thoſe occaſioned by the ſhipwreck. 


And the awe, excited by the preſence of thou- 


ſands of men, acting as with one ſoul, and diſ- 
playing magnanimity and firmneſs, in the moſt 
ſolemn trial, tempers thoſe ſenſations of horror 
and of pain, which would ariſe ſrom the field 
„ r Sore ame tts 1 


, F 


The gratification we are attempting to account 


for, depends alſo, in a very conſiderable degree, 


upon a principle of human nature, implanted 
in it for the wiſeſt ends, the exerciſe which it 
gives to the mind, by rouſing it to energy and 


feeling. Nothing is ſo inſupportable as that 


langour and ennui, for the full expreſſion of 


which our language does not afford a term. 
How agreeable it is to have the ſoul called 


forth to exertion and ſenſibility, let the Gameſter 


witneſs, who, unable to endure the laſſitude and 
ſameneſs of unanimated luxury, runs with eager- 


neſs to the place, where, probably, await him 
all the irritation, and agony of tumultuous paſ- 


ſions. 


* 


Again: It is a law of our nature, That oppo- 
ſite paſſions, when felt in ſucceſſion, and, above 


all, when felt at the ſame moment, heighten and 
increaſe each other. Eaſe ſucceeding pain, cer- 


tainty after ſuſpenee, friendſhip after averſion, TO 
are unſpeakably ſtronger, than if they had not ' 


been thus contraſted.” In this conflict of feelings, 


the mind riſes from paſſive to active energy. It 


is rouſed to intenſe ſenſation; and it enjoys 


that peculiar, exquiſite, and complex feeling, in 
. M3 Which, 


r 


, _ 
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which, as in fnany articles of our table, the acid 
and the ſweet, the pleaſurable and painful pun- 
gencies are ſo happily mixed together, as to 
render the united ſenkrion, e aug. 
ſtrong and delightful. 

We have not yet 1 the principle of 
eurigſty, that buſy and active power, which 
appears ſo early, continues almoſt unimpaired 
ſo long, and to which, for the wiſeſt ends, is, 
annexed ſo great a ſenſe of enjoyment. To this 
principle, rather than to a love of cruelty, would 
L aſcribe that pleaſure which children ſometimes 
| ſeem to feel from torturing flies and leſſer ani- 
mals. They have not yet formed an idea of the 
pain they inflict. It is, indeed, of unſpeakable 
oonſequence that this practice be checked as 
ſoon and as effectually as poſſible, becauſe it 
is ſo important, that they Jana, to connect the 
ideas of pleaſure and pain with the motions 
and actions of the animal creation. And to this 
principle may we alſo. refer no ſmall ſhare. of 
that pleaſure in the contemplation of diſtreſsful 
ſcenes, the ſprings of which, in the human e 
we are now endeavouring to open. 

To curigſity, then — to ſympathy>—to mental x ex- 
ertisn—to the idea of our own ecurity—and. to 
the frong feelings occaſioned by viewing the ac- 
tions and paſſions of mankind in infvreſting fatu- 
ations, do we aſcribe that gratification, which the 
mind feels from the ſurvey of many ſcenes of 
ſorrow. We have called it a pleaſure ;/but it 
will approach towards, or recede from pleaſure, 
according to the nature and proportion of the 
ingredients of which the ſentation is compoſed. 
In ſome caſes pain will predominate. . In others 
there will be exquiſite enjoyment. has 
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The final cauſe of this conſtitution of the human 
mind is probably, that by means of this ſtrong 
ſenſation, the ſoul may be preſerved i in continual 
and vigorous motion—that its feelings may be 
kept lively and tender that it may learn to 
practiſe the virtues it admires and to aſſiſt thoſe 
to whom its ſympathy can reach—and that it 
may thus be led, by theſe ſocial exerciſes of the 
heart, to ſoften with compaſſion—to expand with 
benevolence —and generoully to aſſiſt in every 
caſe, in which aſhſtance « can ye given. An end 
this . 15 1 


5 ec To aſſert e Providence, 


And * the ways & God to man,” 
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LUCRET. 


Amon GST the various accidents and cala- 
mities, to which the human ſpecies are ſub- 
jected, there are none that excite compaſſion, 
or call forth our benevolent aid more powerfully, 


than blindleſs. The blind man, in all ages and 


countries, has ever been allowed an indiſpu- 
table claim on the good offices .of his fellow- 
creatures; his neceſſities have generally been 
ſupplied with ſacred care; and his genius, if it 
approached to excellence, has been reſpected 
with a degree of reverence, ſuperior to what is 
uſually beſtowed, on ſuch as are 3 of the 
faculty of ſight. 

The faculty of fight, indeed, is juſtly con- 
ſidered as ſuperior to any of the other ſenſes. 
Hearing, taſting, and ſmelling, when compared 
with viſion, appear very limited m their powers 
and determinations; and though the ſenſe of 
teuch may poſſeſs the moſt general, and accu- 
rate Nover of conveying the ideas of the various 

modifications 
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modifications of matter to the mind; yet the 
comprehenſiveneſs, together with the inſtanta- 
neous celerity, with which viſion diſplays to us 
the wonders of Nature, or the varieties of Art, 
far tranſcend any of the perceptions, that the 
touch, or the other ſenſes are able to furniſh. 
us with. It is, perhaps, on this account, that 
we figuratively employ the term, /zeing, in ac- 
knowledging the conſcious evidence of reaſon 
and truth; and even extend the application, as 
the moſt expreſſive, to one of the W MG 
attributes a Almighty perfection. 5 

In no part of the human fabric, or even 
throughout the whole of nature, with which we 
are acquainted, are there more evident marks 
of exquiſite perfection and wiſdom, than in 
what relates to the ſenſe of ſeeing; whether 
we direct our attention to the wonderful regu- 
larity, order, minuteneſs, and velocity of the 
rays of light, which miniſter to this ſenſe, or 
to the ſtructure and formation of the little 
organ, in which this faculty is deſtined to reſide. 
6 With a ball and ſocket, (as a learned and 
« elegant Philoſopher *, beautifully obſerves) 
« of an inch diameter, we are enabled, in an 
« inſtant of time, without changing our place, 
« to perceive the diſpoſition of an army, the. 
« figure of a palace, and the variety of a land- 
« ſcape;” and not only, as he farther remarks, 
to find our way through the pathleſs ocean, 
cc traverſe the K of the earth, determine its 
« figure and dimenſions, and delincate ery, 
“' region of it:“ But, | 


KR 
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6 Thro! the blue infinite,” 


aktertaly the order, eolutianchs 10 antkahces of | 
the planetary orbs, og even form 28 con- . 


n on 


„% os « Every ſtar 
6% Which the clear concave of a winter's night 
% Pours on the eye or aſtronomie tube, | 
of Wu ar ſicrching,, ſnadedes. from the ons abyſs.” 
| #7 THOMSON, 


In 8 deset the extenſive and 
almoſt unlimited properties of viſion, we not 
only find our gratitude warmed and elevated 


to piety and devotion, but are likewiſe con- 


ſcious of an involuntary impulfe, that urges us 
to exert our endeayours, towards the aſſiſtance 
of fuch as are unfortunately deprived of this 
noble faculty, whenever they are Petented to 
our notice. 


And here, again, we have every motive to 


infoire us with admiration of the providential 
wiſdom and benevolence, diſplayed by the di- 
vine Author of our exiſtence. Err, notwith- 
ſtanding the great and comprehenſive powers of 
ſight, there is little of che actual knowledge 
acquired by this faculty, that may not, by atten- 
tive and patient perſeverance, be communicated 
to the man who has been doomed to darkneſs 
from his birth. "The bigot, or the enthuſiaſt, 


who condemns the refcarches of philoſophy, and | 


erroneouſly pronou7'es them to be incompatible 


with religion, perceives, with aſtoniſhment, 


the blind enabled to expatiate on light or colours; 
on reiiection, refraction, and on the various 
ms, from 5 we __ naturally ſuppoſe 


they 


* 


* 


FH 


that the intereſts of humanity may 


CE 


yo 
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they wauld be excluded b 7 the depr fon of 


ſight, , and ſatisſies himſel with re- 
ferring the whole to the immediate pg a ion 


of the Deity... Thegphiloſopher, on the other 


hand, though with willing f non, he ub 
timately attributes the effects to Omnipotence, 
is, nevertheleſs deſirous to avoid the .cenſure 
paſſed on the ſervant, 4 who buried his talent in 
« 7 in; and ventures to exert the abilities 
with which he may be endowed in endeavouring 
to inveſtigate the means by which the effects 
are ordained to be accompliſhed be to the end, 


ſerved with 

greater certainty. _ 
The powerful influence of exerciſe and habit 
upon the intellectual, as well as upon the 
corporeal faculties, are too well known and 


acknqwledged, to rng much illuſtration. 


The uſcles of any part of the body uire. 
— vigour and fullneſs b OE 


| E. and the ſame is remarkable, though in a 
ſtill hi gher degree with reſpect to the effects 
_— J and habit, on the faculties of the 


mind. From this wiſe regulation i in the & 
nomy of nature, reſults. a train of reſources, 
which the blind, are found, capable of deriving, 
from the exerciſe. of the other ſenſes; and 
which may be ſo far perfected, as to compenſate, 
in a great meaſure, for the loſs of the darling 
ſenſe of fight. The delicacy and preciſion, 
with which ſome eminent blind people have 
employed the other ſenſes, particularly hears 
and Zeuch, would, indeed, exceed the hounds of 
credibility, were we not | aſſured of the facts, 
as well from actual experience, as from un- 


doubted authorities. | „ 
8 55 1 
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Dr. Saunderſon loſt his ſight by the ſmall- 
pox, ſo early in, his infancy, that he did not 
remember to have ever ſeen. He had no more 
ideas of light than if he had been born blind. 
Notwithſtanding this misfortune, he acquired 
ſuch profound and perfect knowledge in the 
ſcience of mathematics, that, by the influence 
of his merit only, he was appointed to the 
profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
The addreſs of this celebrated philoſopher, was 
no ways inferior to, the knowledge he poſſeſſed; 
4 circumſtance, which we do not always meet 
with in thoſe who have the full powers of fight. 
His lectures on the different branches of ma- 
thematics, natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and 
optics, were remarkably clear and intelligible. 
Fully aware of the difficulties young minds have 
to contend with, from the abſtruſeneſs in which 
the ſubjects of natural philoſophy are uſually 
involved, his endeavours were eoccefafalty* di- 
rected to obviate and remove theſe obſtructions ; 
and to furniſh a method, at the ſame time, 
comprehenfive, | natural, and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood. 3 

Dr. Saunderſon's ſeulatibn of touch, — 
uſual with blind people, was very exquiſite z and 
it was by means of this ſenſe, that he acquired 
many of his principal ideas. He diſtinguithed, 
with aſtoniſhing nicety, the peculiar properties 
of bodies, that depended on the roughneſs or 
ſmoothneſs of their ſurfaces. A remarkable 
inſtance is given of his nice accuracy in this re- 
ſpect. A ſeries of Roman medals, ſome of 
which were true, and others falſe, were pre- 
ſented to his touch. Dr. Saunderſon, by run- 
ning his fingers over them, was ſoon able to 

diſtinguiſh the genuine antiques, from thoſe 
| that 
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that were counterfeited; though the latter had 
been executed, with fach exactneſs of imitation, - 
as to deceive a connoifſeur, who only judged 
by the eye. But, ſays the profeſſor, “ I, who 
« had not that ſenſe to truſt to, could eaſily feel 
« a roughneſs in the new. caſt, ſufficient t6, 
« diſtinguiſh them by.” 

The impreſſion made by the approach of 
bodies nearer to him, or their being removed 
farther off; and the different ſtates of the at- 
moſphere, were diſtinguiſhable to him by the 
ſame delicate ſenſe of touch; and his ſenſe 
of hearing was refined to a Ain degree of 
perfection. He could * aſcertain the fifth 
part of a note of muſic. He not only diſtin- 
guiſhed and remembered the different people he 
converſed with, by the peculiar ſounds of their 
voices, but, in ſome meaſure, places alſo. 
Judging by the ſounds of the pavements, of 
the courts and piazzas, and the reflection of 
theſe ſounds from the walls, he remembered 
the different variations, ſo as to be able to re- 
collect the places, pretty exactly, when con- 
ducted to them afterwards. 

We might produce a great variety of in- 
ſtances, both antient and modern, where blind 
perſons have excelled in different departments 
of ſcience; and particularly in the ſeveral 
branches of mathematics *, But the attachment 

| which 


* Diodotus, the precepter of Cicero, is repreſented as 
attaching himſelf” with greater aſſiduity to the Science df 
Mathematics after he became blind. 

Diodotus Stoicus, cæcus multos annos, 3 5 
d vixit : is vero, quod credihile vix eſſet, eum in Philo- 
« ſophia multò etiam magis aſſiduè quam antea vetſaretur 
© tum quod fine occulis fieri poſſit. Geometriæ munus 
*© tuebatur, precipiens diſcentibus, unde, quo, quamque 
" lineam ſeriberent. Clic. Tuſe. diſp. L. V. 39. 

Didymus 


of the variegate 
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which theſe unfortunate people diſplay, for the 
pleaſing purſuits of muſic and poetry, is ſtill 
more n The powerful influence of verbal 
expreſſion, when communicated to the blind, 
in the form of poetry, and the congenial ideas 
it, inſpires, are really aſtoniſhing. Of this we 
have a recent proof in Dr. Blacklock of Edin- 
burgh. This amiable gentleman was, I believe, 
either born blind, or became ſo very ſoon after 
his birth: yet, we find no 5 in thoſe 
beautiful poems he has exhibited to the world, 
that can be attributed to his want of fight; on 
the contrary, we meet with deſcriptions of 
viſual ſcenes and objects, as beautiful, ex- 
preſſive, and juſt, as if he had actually been 
poſſeſſed of the faculty of ſeeing, and had 
drawn his deſcriptions from an enraptured ſurvey 
0 proſpects of nature. Whereas 
we muſt be convinced, when we accurately 
conſider the matter, that the poetic enthuſiaſm, 
which inſpired him, and excited theſe imitative 
powers, could only be produced by the various 
combination of ſounds which were conveyed, 
by words, to his imagination. ee e 
The influence of muſic is ſtill more generally 
to be obſerved than that of poetry. Muſic, 
almoſt without exception, appears to be the 
favourite amuſement of the blind. There is no 
other employment of the mind, religious con- 
templation excepted, that ſeems ſo well adapted 
| ;: . 
* of Alexandria, is celebrated by St. Jerom and 
the hiſtorian Caſſiodorus, as a prodigy in logic and mathe- 


matics, though blind from his infancy. The latter writer, 
likewiſe ſpeaks of one Euſebius, an Aſiatic, who, though 
blind, diſtinguiſhed himſelf highly in all kinds of learn- 


* 


$ 
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to ſoothe the ſoul, and an the melancholy 
ideas, which, it may natura v 
ſometimes pervade the diſpoſitions of thoſe who 


are utterly bereft of ſight. . This, together with 


[ 


their * 2 infancy; yet both, 


Tome account of Dr, Henry Moyes, the. elegant 


the , beneficial influence that reſults from the 


practice of this. delightful art, by quickening 
and perfeCting the ſenſe of hearing, is a matter 
that deſerves the moſt ſerious attention. The 


celebrated profeſſor, juſt now mentioned, ex- 
celled in performing on the flute, in his youth; 
and the refinement of his ear, has been very 


juſtly attributed to his early attention to muſic. 
It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing that ſo oy blind 
this 


people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves. his 
ſcience. Stanley and Parry were N of 
eſe gen- 


tlemen have diſplayed extraordinary proofs of 


their abilities, not only as compoſers and per- 


formers of muſic, but likewiſe in matters that, 


at a firſt view, we might be apt to. conſider as 


peculiar to thoſe who are fully poſſefſed of the 


faculty of viſion. Their ſeparate reputations, . 
as muſicians, are fufficiently known and acknow- 


ledged. The ſtile of Stanley is truly his own; 


and his execution on the organ, equal, if not 
ſuperior, to any of his cotemporary performers _ 
on that grand inſtrument. Parry may be revered” 
as the Britiſh bard of modern times. The halls 


of the Cambrian Chief reſound with the melo- 
dious vibrations of his harp, and he has united. 
the refinements of taſte and elegance to the. 
rude, but expreſſive modulations of anti- 
I paſs, over a number of inſtances, that might 
be offered. to. your. notice, and proceed to give 


reacer 


* 


ly be expected, will 
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reader * philoſophical chemiſtry; ; whoſe lets 
tures the greateſt part of this ſociety had the 
ſatisfaction of attending, and whoſe perſonal 
acquaintance ſeveral of us have enjoyed. 

This intelligent philoſopher, like the cele- 
brated profeflor of Cambridge before-mentioned, 
loſt his fight by the ſmall-pox, in his early in- 
fancy. He never recollected to have ſeen : « but 
« the firſt traces of memory I have,” ſays he, 
« are in ſome confuſed. ideas of the ſolar 
« ſyſtem.” He had the good fortune to be 
born in a country where learning of every kind 
is highly cultivated, and to be brought up in a 
family devoted to learning. 

Poſſeſſed of native genius, and ardent in kis 
aplication, he made rapid advances in various 
departments of erudition ; and not only acquired 
the fundamental principles of mechanics, muſic, 
and the languages; but likewiſe entered deeply 
into the inveſtigation of the profounder ſciences; 
and diſplayed an acute and general knowledge 
of geometry, optics, algebraz of aſtronomy, 
chemiſtry; and, in ſhort, of moſt of the 
branches of the Newtonian philofophy. 

Mechanical exerciſes were the favourite em- 
ployments of his infant years. At a very early 
age he made himſelf acquainted with the uſe of 
edged tools ſo perfectly, that, notwithſtanding 
his intire blindneſs, he was able to make 
little wind-mills; and he even conſtrued a 
loom, with his own hands, which ſtill ſhew the 
cicatrices of wounds he received in the execu- 
tion of theſe juvenile exploits. | 

By a moſt agreeable intimacy, and, frequent 
intercourſe, which I enjoyed, with this accom- 
pliſhed blind gentleman, whilſt he reſided in 
Mancheſter, I had an opportunity of repeatedly 

obſerving 
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. obſerving the peculiar manner in which he 
arranged his ideas, and acquired his informa- 
tion. Whenever he was introduced into com- 
pany, I remarked that he continued ſome 1 8 
 filent. The ſound: directed him to judge of the 
dimenſions of the room, and the Aren voices 
of the number of perſons that were preſent. 
His diſtinction, in theſe reſpects, was very 
accurate; and his memory ſo retentive, that 
he ſeldom was miſtaken. I have known him 
_ inſtantly recognize a, perſon on firſt hearing 
him ſpeak, though more than two. years had 
elapſed ſince the time, of their laſt meeting. He 
determined, pretty nearly, the ſtature of thoſe 
he was ſpeaking with, by the direction of their 
voices; and he made tolerable conjectures, 
reſpecting their tempers and diſpoſitions, by 
the manner in which they. conducted their con- 
verſation. : 
4 ou bo 9 that this Gentleman's 8 Ses 
vVere not totally inſenſible to intenſe light. The 
rays refracted through a priſm, when fufficiently 
vivid, produced certain diſtinguiſhable effects 
on N The i ave him a N 


r 


ſimilar to what he felt in running his hand over 
ſmooth poliſhed ſurfaces. Poliſhed ſurfaces, 
meandering ſtreams, and gentle declivities, were 
the figures by which he expreſſed his ideas of 
beauty. Rugged rocks, irregular points, and 
| boiſterous elements, furniſhed him with expreſ- 
288 for terror and diſguſt. He excelled 1 in the 

f 1 charms 
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charms of converfation z was happy in his 


| alluſions to viſual objects ; and diſcourſed on 
the nature, compoſition, and beauty of colours, 
with pertinence and preciſion. 


Doctor Moyes was a ſtriking inſtance ef the 
e the human foul poſſeſſes, of finding re- 


ſources of ſatisfaction, even under the moſt rigo- 
rous calamities. Though involved “ in ever 


during darkneſs, and excluded from the charm- 


ing views of flent or animated nature; though 
dependent on an undertaking for the means of 
his ſubſiſtence, the ſucceſs of which. was very 
precarious; in ſhort, though deſtitute of other 
| ſupport than his genius, and under the merce- 
nary protection of a perfon, whoſe integrity he 
fuſpected—ſtill Dr. Moyes was generally chear- 
ful and apparently happy. Indeed it muſt afford 
much pleaſure to the feeling heart to obſerve 
this hilarity of temper prevail, 1 1 univer- 
: fally, with the blind. Thou h * cut off 


from fhe ways of men, and the contempla- 


tion of the human face divine,” they have 
this conſolation, they are exempt from the 
diſcernment, and contagious influence of thoſe 
painful emotions of the foul, that are viſible 
on the countenance, and which hypocrify itſelf 
can ſcarcely conceal. This dif) poſition, Ekewife, | 
may be conſidered as an itte evidence of che 5 

native worth of the human mind; that thus | 


ſupports .its dignity and chearfulneſs under one 


of the ſevereſt misfortunes that can poffibly 
befal us. Nor is this chearful reſignation pecu- 
liar to thoſe who have been blind from their 


birth; we find it alſo generally prevail with 


ſuch as have loft their ſight, even at a more 
advanced age; and who muſt, undoubtedly, feel 
"the misfortune with the. utmoſt anguiſh. The 


— 
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Aiſtreſſing recollection, which memory muſt 
preſent of former enjoyments, we find, however, 
ſoon ſubſides. Gentler and more pleaſing reflec- 
tions ſucceed. Contemplation takes her reſi- 
dence in her proper province, the human mind; 
and the blind, fubmiſſively and chearfully reſig 
themſelves to the will of Heaven, and 
benevolent protection of the leſs unfortunate of 
their fellow-creatures. And hard, indeed, is 
the heart of him who will not ftretch out his 
hand to fuccour the blind; or who, by injuſtice, 
illiberality, or unkindneſs, adds a ſting to the 
eonſcious dependence, to which, hilft they 
live, they muſt ever be ſubj 
The blind people 1 have Richert elected to 
ſpeak of, it may be remarked, were fuch as 
had their native faculties excited and matured 
by early and attentive education. But we+thall 
find, even where education Has''been wanting, 
and the blind left, in a great meaſure, to the 
fimple exertions of nature, that the natural 
faculties themſelves make furprifing efforts 
towards ſupplying the deficiency of fight. I 1 
ſhall bring forward to your notice a perſon well 
known in this neighbourhood, of which he is a 
native. This is one John Metcalf, who, like 
the gentlemen already mentioned, became blind 
at a very early age, ſo as to be entirely uneon- 
icious of light and its various effects. This man 
paſſed the younger part of his life as a waggoner, 
and occaſionally as a guide in intricate roads 
during the night, or when the tracks were cover- 
ed with ſnow. Strange as this may appear to 
thoſe who can ſee, the employment he has ſinee 


undertaken is ſtill more extraordinary: it is one 


of the laſt to which we could ſuppoſe a blind 
man would ever turn his attention. His preſent 


occupation 
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occupation is that of a projector and ſurveyor 
of highways in difficult and mountainous parts. 
With the aſſiſtance only of a long ſtaff, I have 
ſeveral times met this man traverſing the roads, 
aſcending precipices, exploring valleys, and in- 
veſtigating their ſeveral extents, forms, and 
ſituations, ſo as to anſwer his deſigns in the beſt 
manner. The plans which he deſigns, and the 
eſtimates he makes, are done in a method pecu- 
liar to himſelf; and which he cannot well convey 
the meaning of to others. His abilities, in this 
reſpect, are, nevertheleſs, ſo great, that he finds 
conſtant employment. Moſt of the roads over 
'the Peak in Derbyſhire have been altered by 
his directions, particularly thoſe in the vicinity 
of Buxton: and he is, at this time, conſtructin 
a new one betwixt Wilmſlow and Congleton, 
with a view to open a communication to the 
great London road, without being obliged to 
paſs over the mountains. Theſe inſtances 
will, I am perſuaded, be ſufficient to prove, 
how effectually, by proper exerciſe, the other 
ſenſes may be refined and perfected, ſo as, in 
many reſpects, to ſupply the loſs of ſight. The 
Pons of imell and. Se fte, are ſo 
. very 


Since this paper was written, and had the honour of 
being delivered to the Society, I have met this blind pro- 
jector of the roads, who was alone as uſual; and amongſt 
other converſation, I made ſome enquiries reſpecting this 
new road. It was really aſtoniſhing to hear with what 
accuracy he deſcribed the courfes, and the nature of the 
different ſoils, through which it was conducted. Having 
mentioned to him a boggy piece of ground it paſſed through, 
he obſerved, that “that was the only place he had doubts 
concerning; and that he was apprehenſive they had, 
% contrary to his directions, been too paring of their 
% materials. 
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very limited, chat they do not ſeem capable of 
yielding many peculiar advantages to blind 
people: but the perceptions of hearing and 
touch, as we have ſeen, may be e to pur- 
poſes wonderfully extenſive. 

By the nice diſtinction of touch and ſound, 


the blind man not only acquires knowledge 


with reſpect to perſons and ſituations; is not 
only warned from danger, and excited to plea- 
ſure; but, by means of theſe delicate faculties; 
he is enabled to conceive many of the viſual 
qualities of bodies, and to diſtinguiſh them with 
certain preciſion. I do not mean to infer, that 


a blind man annexes the ſame ideas to viſual 


va as are excited in the minds of thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of the perfect faculty of fight. 


I only with to obſerve, that he forms a general 


conception of their characters, by the analogy 
which he finds they bear to qualities he is ac- 
quainted with, by means of his other ſenſes. 


Thus, for example, if we preſent a violet to him, 


and demand of him what ideas he has of its 
qualities; he will be able to anſwer with great 
preciſion reſpecting its ſmell, &c. which, as 
well as the name of the violet are ſoft, ſweet, 
and pleaſing. But, with regard to the colour, 
he will be wholly unable to conceive any idea 
of it, except what takes place from very diſtant 
analogies: the plaintive melody of the flute, the 
ſoft ſmoothneſs of ſurfaces, &c. In like man- 


ner, by appoſite aſſociations, he may compare 
the intenſe colour of ſcarlet to the glow of a fur- 


nace, the noiſe of a trumpet, or the odour of 


aromatics; becauſe they i affect his ſen ſes 


with intenſe excitements. 


F One, But 
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But whatever amazing information the ſenſes 
of hearing and touch may afford the blind; 
theſe powers would, nevertheleſs, be tranſient 
and ineffectual, were not the impreſſions and 
ideas they excite in the mind, preſerved and 
matured by the aſſiſtance of the memory. It 
is chiefly by the aſſiſtance of the memory that 
the blind acquire the exquiſite advantages derived 
from the other ſenſes. In this reſpect providen- 
tial benevolence ſeems to have determined the 
greateſt compenſation for the ſevere deprivation 
of the ſenſe of fight. The ſoul of the blind man, 

undiſtracted by the never ceaſing variety which 
is always preſent to the organs of viſion, when 
awake, purſues its internal perceptions and con- 
templations with unconfounded ſerenity. The 
blind unlettered projector of roads could reply to 
me, when I expreſſed myſelf ſurpriſed at the ac- 
curacy of lus diſcriminations, « that there was 
« nothing ſurpriſing in the matter; You, Sir, 
ſays he, „can have recourſe to your eye-light 
cc whenever you want to ſee or examine any 
« thing; whereas I have only my memory to 
cc truſt to. There is one e however,“ 
he remarked, that he poſſeſſed, he readineſs 
« with ck you view an obj A at pleaſure, 
tc prevents the neceſſity of a the ideas of it 
&« deeply in your mind, and the impreſſions, 
« in general, become quickly-obliterated. On 
«. the contrary, the information I poſſeſs, being 
& acquired with greater difficulty, is, on that 
«, very account ſo firmly fixed on the memory, 
« as to be almoſt indelible.” Such, indeed, 
15 the wonderful influence reſulting from the 
union of exerciſe and habit, on the faculties of 
the blind, that the permanency of their know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, in a great meaſure, compenſates for 
the labour required in its Atainment! 


* 


- & The inſtantaneous facility, with which, by the 
aid of fight, we are able to certain the pecu- 
liarities of any place we ſuryey,: and the eaſe 
with which we review and recognize them, 
renders dependence on the memory, to us, leſs 
neceſſary. For inſtance, the dimenſions of the 

apartment I fit in; the furniture, &, will, by 
the organs of viſion, be immediately preſented 
to the mind of any ſtranger who may call on 
me, ſo that he will be able in a moment, to re- 
collect the whole whenever he repeats his viſit, 
to the ſame place. This kind of information 
can only be acquired by the blind man, in con- 
ſequence of the moſt patient attention. He is 
to be led round the ſeveral parts of the room, 
his finger conducted to the ſurfaces of the 
furniture, pictures, &c. before he can poſſibly 
form any idea with reſpect to the place. But 
when, by means of the perceptions of touch, 
and a neceſſary degree of information, he con- 
ceives a regular train of diſtinguiſhing ideas, 
his mind affociates | them with ſuch tenacity, 
that he ſeldom has W to e his in- 
quiries. 

It is this accurate and retentive power of the 
memory, that enables the blind mathematician 
to make exact calculations and inferences. to 
work problems in algebra, and in infinite ſeries; 
to conceive, with preciſion, the different effects 
that bodies muſt produce to the fight, by their 
being 'nearer or farther off; by their moving in 
2 ſtraight or in an RES line; and that 
directs his inveſtigation with reſpect to the prin- 


eiples of projection, and the various rules of 
1 
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It muſt here be remarked, that though the 
blind man may conceive the properties of figure 
and extenſion with certain accuracy; yet it dggs 
not follow that he would be able to diſtinguiſh 


them, with the ſame certainty, by. viſion, pro- 


vided that faculty were immediately beſtowed 
on him. On the contrary, the queſtion ſtarted 
by Mr. Molineux*, was found to: prove exactly 
as that philoſopher expected, in the extraordi- 

nary caſe of a blind youth, whom Mr. Cheſelden 
had the good fortune to bring to fight, by couch- 
ing, at thirteen. years of age. This young man 
at his firſt feeling the impreſſions of objects on 
the organs of viſion, imagined every thing he 
ſaw touched his eyes; nor was he able to diſ- 
criminate one object from another, however 


different their forms. When things that were 


before known to him by touching, were pre- 


ſented to him, he conſidered them attentively, 


in order to recognize them; but on a ſudden he 
felt himſelf confuſed, from the multitude of 


objects that compiler!” for admiſhon, and the 


whole was involved in obſcurity. It ; appears, 
therefore, from the above fact, as well as from a 
due examination of the ſubject, that thoſe who 
make uſe of their eyes, for the firſt time, fee 


| only ſurfaces and colours; and have no con- 


ception of the viſible effects of light and pro- 


jection, until they learn it from experience. 
In fact, if we carefully attend to the operation 


of our own mind, we ſhall find that the viſible 
appearances of objects are ſeldom accurately 
attended to, unleſs we are employed in delinea- 


ting thoſe objects. The viſible appearance of 
things is varied according to the direction of 


Fe 


* Locke on the Underſtanding, vol. I. p. 107. 
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the light, the poſition and the diſtance, with 
reſpect to the beholder: yet, as we are con- 
ſcious from experence, of the identity, the real 
figure is conceived in its actual proportion, and 


the viſible or perſpective appearance is con- 


ſidered only as a ſign or indication. 

The accurate painter is well aware oF this 
operation of the mind, and in delineating his 
objects, 'and relieving them with the diſtribution 
of light and ſhade, is carefully attentive to avoid 
forming concluſions, before he accurately con- 
ſiders the premiſes. The effect produced by a 
well managed picture, ſufficiently evinces the 
actual appearance of bodies, according to their 
point of view; and the impreſſions they muſt 
make on the organs of fight, when employed 
previous to the influence” of reaſon, and the 
correction of the judgment. The painter, who 
exerts the imitative powers of his art to deceive 
the eye; does not merely draw the outline of 
his fizure, and colour it with the exact uniform 
tinge it naturally difplays : he ſurveys it in one 
certain point of view, and then proceeds to 
delineate and adapt his tints, as if the figure 
were, in reality, adhering to the canvaſs. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the young Gentle- 
man, Juſt mentioned, was aſtoniſhed to find, 


on examinſng the pictures, preſented to him 


with his finger, that they had not the ſame pro- 
jection, with the objects they repreſented. 
This, as well as the art of diminiſhing a figure, 
and ſtill preſerving the reſemblance, would 
W be as much an enigma, to a perſon - 


juſt poſſeſſed of viſion, as 'the circumſtance of b 


the Mirror, mentioned by M. Diderot *. | 
F 3 | It 


Vid les OEuvres de M. Diderot, tom. II. Art. Lettres 
ſur les &c. . 


Na 5 Other vatians en and. 
It is more than ebe therefore, that the 
blind man has no ideas of colour, except, as has 
been already remarked, what; re derived from 
a kind of diſtant analogy, regulated by the aſſoci- 
ating powers of the mind, and preſerved by the 
memory; and, indeed, molt: of the perſons of 
this claſs I have converſed with, have frankly 
confeſſed themſelves wholly ignorant of its qua- 
lities. Nor is this deficiency in the forming 
of ideas peculiar to the ſenſe of ſight. A deaf 
man would be juſt as much embarraſſed with 
reſpec to the qualities of found; and the ſame 
may be obſerved with relpect to the other 
ſenſes. . 
In the courſe of my inquiries, however, on. 
this ſubject, it occurred to me, that I might 
poſhbly derive fome new matter for obſervation, 
from the recollection of the blind man's percep- 
tions whilſt under the influence of his dreams. 
In the uſual filent hours of repoſe, when the 
exerciſe of the memory is, in a great meaſure, 
ſuſpended; and the unfettered imagination diſ- 
plays its powers in a very peculiar manner; I 
conceived it might be poſſible for the blind to 
experience ſome tranſient impreſſions relative 
to viſual qualities. It 1s true Mr. Locke gives 
it as his opinion, „ that the dreams of flecping 
c men are made up of waking men's ideas; 
« though,” he allows, © they are, for the maſt 
« part, oddly put together.” 'The impreſſions of 
dreams, it mult be acknowledged, are too fleet- 
ing to admit of much inveſtigation ; and our 
recollection of them is liable to the greateſt un- 
certainty : yet; notwithſtanding the opinion of 
this great philoſopher, there are few, I am per- 
ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, who have not felt themſelves ſometimes 
affected, during their dreams, in a. manner 
which they could by no means account for, or 
reconcile with any circumſtance that had pre- 
viouſly taken place in real life. And though I 
have not been able to gratify my curioſity to its 
full extent, yet I have gained ſuiſicient informa- 
tion to convince me that the blind feel impreſ- 
ſions in dreaming, in ſome degree ſimilar to the 
' viſible appearances of bodies. A blind Gentle- 
man, with whom J have lately converſed, clearly 
proves to me, that he is conſcious of the figure, 
though he cannot diſtinguiſh the varieties of tac 
human countenance; and from the confuſed 
efforts he makes to explain himſelf, it may be 
perceived that he feels himſelf alarmed with 
new ſenſations that bear a ſtrong relation to 
our ideas of light and colour, but which he 
finds it impoſſible to deſcribe becauſe he cannot 
fix on any comparative idea whereby to explain 
himſelf. "Theſe dreams, my intelligent friend 
informs me, are always painful, and, as may 
naturally be expected, the impreſſions are ex- 
tremely tranſient and unſatisfactory. 

But it is not the blind only, who are unable 
to trace the various effects produced by light and 
colour. There are perſons whoſe organs of 
viſion are ſo imperfectly formed, that they can- 
not diſtinguiſh colours though they ſee the ob- 
jects perfectly. In the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions we have an account of a man who knew 
no difference of colour whatever; and there is 
an ingenious perſon, within the circle of our 
acquaintance, whoſe knowledge in Perſpective, 
as well as in the other branches of Natural 
Philoſophy, is unqueſtionable ; yet who finds 

| F 4 - himſelf 
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himſelf deficient in diſcerning the difference of 
fome colours which he knows to exiſt, and which 
are diſtinguiſhable to perfect viſion. In parti- 
cular J think I have heard him mention that the 
ſenſation he felt, from the colours of brown 
and green, had no obvious difference, provided 
they were diffuſed with equal degrees of in- 
tenſeneſs. | 
But theſe ſpeculations, however curious and 
entertaining, were not the principal objects I 
had in view, when I ſat down to conſider the 
ſubject of blindneſs. It may be remarked, that 
in the ſketches relative to blind people, have 
offered to your notice, I have purpolely avoided 
ſpeaking of ſuch as had ever poſſeſſed the faculty 
of viſion fo as to recolleQ it with any degree of 
accuracy: and I have been the more particular 
in my account of Dr. Moyes, and the blind 
projector of roads, becauſe I had an opportunity 
of availing myſelf of immediate information from 
them with reſpect to ſuch peculiarities as it was 
not in my power to derive from the writings of 
the few authors who have treated on this ſub- 
ject“. In tracing the progreſs, and marking the 
degrees of perfection, to which the moſt cele- 
brated blind people have carried the exertions of 
the other ſenſes to ſupply the loſs of fight; I was 
perſuaded that farther obſervations and diſcove- 
ries might be made, which might be applied to 
adyantage in the education of blind children; 
and alſo in rendering more perfect the different 
inventions 


* Beſides dota hints which I have acquired from 
converſing with various blind people, whoſe names are not 
mentioned; I have particular acknowledgments to make to 
Mr. Cheeſe, the organiſt of the collegiate church in Man- 


cheſter, for the ſatisfaction he has afforded me in many of 
my inquiries, 
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inventions that have already been deviſed, in 
order to facilitate their information, and the 
means of their improvement: and I flattered 

myſelf, that theſe matters would be deemed _ 
ſufficiently important, to engage the attention 
of the learned members of this Society. In- 
ſtances too frequently occur, that moſt power- 
fully call for the generoſity and compaſſion of 
mankind ; and though our abilities rarely arrive 
at the divine perfection of giving fight to the blind, 
we ſhall always experince a conſcious benevolent 
ſatisfaction, in miniſtering to their knowledge, 
their convenience and happineſs, e 
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An Attempt to Peau that a Taſte ag the Beauties | 
of Nature and the Fine Arts has no. Influence 


favourable to Morals. By the Rev. Samuel 
Hall, A. M. 


[From Memoirs of the * and 1 f pbicas 
| Society . M aneh er. 


Nullius addictus jurare in vera magiftr3. 


Hon. Ep. I. Lib. I. 
Scilicet uni æquus virtuti. 


Honk. Sat. I. Lib. I. 


Tur Society, which I have now the honour 
to addreſs, bas lately been preſented with ſeve- 
ral ingenious papers on Tafte. It may, there- 
fore, be thought. neceſſary to make an apology, 
for bringing forward a ſubject, which has been 
already ſo well inveſtigated. 

Were I to purſue the track of thoſe who have 
gone before, it would be the higheſt preſumption 
to ſuppoſe, that any obſervations I, could make, 
would be deſerving attention. It would be to 
offer the Society a few ſcanty gleanings, after 
the full harveſt had been gathered in. But 1 
—— have no deſign to invade the province of ano- - 
ther. I ſhall neither examine the principles, 
on which taſte is founded; nor enquire, whe- 
ther it is more the child of nature, or of 
education, or the joint product of both. I 
ſhall confine my remarks to the eit which 
taſte, however produced, may be ſuppoſed 
to have on the moral character; and thall endea- 
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your to ſhew, that its influence on the heart, is 
not favourable to virtue. 

A diſtinguiſhed Member of this Society, in, 
whom the Scholar and the Gentleman are moſt 
happily united, has, in an elegant paper*, ſup- 
ported the reverſe of this propoſition z which, 
it muſt be owned, is no ſingular opinion. It 
is maintained by very high authorities in the 
literary world; particularly, by Lord Kaims, 
in his Elements of Criticiſm; by Gerrard, in his 
Eſſay on Taſte ; and indeed, by many others, 
who have profeſſedly treated on this ſubject. 
It may, perhaps, be the prevailing and popular 
opinion of the preſent day. But are we thence 
to conclude, that it is founded in truth? Doc- 
trines are ſometimes faſhioned « to the varying 
hour;“ and many popular opinions are governed | 
by no better motive, than fancy or Caprice. 

To me, I own, it does not appear furprizing, 
that writers on taſte have generally been led 
to ſuppoſe, that its influence mult be friendly. 
to virtue. When a ſubject has been long con- 
templated, the mind becomes, in ſome meaſure, . 
enamoured of it, views it with complacency, . 
and, from an over-weening fondneſs, beſtows 
attributes and perfections, which are not 
naturally its own. How often has this been 
the caſe with ſome new diſcovery 1 in philoſophy! 
Its ingenious advocate is ſeldom willing to con- 
fine its effects to the rank it juſtly holds. He 
would have it conſidered, not only as a law of 


nature, operating in its Nen ſphere; but 
| 28 


'* The Paper here alluded to has been publiſhed ſince it 


was read to the Society, in the volume of Moral Wiley | 
HOW by I Percival, M. D. &c. 
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as a great and univerſal cauſe, to which all 
other cauſes muſt be ſubordinate; and will 
even attempt to folve all the phenomena of 
nature by its means. Thus, electricity was 
lately a favourite theory, which, for awhile, 
ſeemed to bid fair for univerſal empire in the 
Philoſophical world. And thus, ſome uſeful diſ- 
coveries in medicine have been raſhly exalted into 
panaceas, or univerſal remedies. The ſame 
ſpecies of enthuſiaſm has, indeed, at different 
periods, prevailed in every fcience. Hence, the 
vaſt variety of new theories, and ſyſtems, which 

have ſprung up; and for awhile amuſed the 
world, and which have, at length, yielded their 
ufurpation to ſome new conqueror, which will 
probably be equally ſhort-lived. 

But to return from this digreſſion. The ad- 
vocates for the influence of Taſte on the Moral 
Character, have generally confounded that fa- 
culty with the moral ſenſe, They ſeem to be 
perſuaded, that the ſame power, which diſcovers, 
and reliſhes the beauties of nature and of art, 
mult equally diſcover, and reliſh the beauty, the 
order, the harmony of virtue. Lord Shaftes- 
bury * has fully adopted this notion. His diſciple 
Hutcheſon +, with ſome trifling diſtinctions, has 
embraced the ſame opinion. The very inge- 
nious author of the Elements of Criticiſm tells 
us, that there is a ſtrong and cloſe affinit 
between taſte, and the moral ſenſe. „ "Taſte, 
ſays he, in the fine arts, goes hand in hand 
with the moral ſenſe, to which indeed 1 it is nearly 
allied 4.“ 


This 


* Lord Shafteſbury's CharaQeriftics paſſim. 

+ Hutcheſon 's Inquiry into the Orig. of our Ideas of 
Beauty, &c. N | 
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This natural connection, and cloſe alliance, 
of taſte with the moral ſenſe, may, perhaps, be 
very juſtly diſputed; as tafte, I apprehend, muſt 
be the joint refult of delicate, corporeal, and 
intellectual powers; whilſt what is uſually un- 
derſtood by a moral ſenſe, muſt be of a nature 
altogether intellectual. 

But let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe that ſuch 
an union is really eſtabliſned; and that taſte can 
take cognizance of the merit or demerit of 
actions with the fame eaſe and preciſion, that 
it pronounces on the abilities of the ſtatuary, or 
of the painter. Will it neceſſarily follow, that 
ſuch a taſte muſt always be productive of a vir- 
tuous conduct? It will not be diſputed*, that 
taſte generally operates in ſome favourite direc- 
tion, It does not embrace all the beauties of 
nature, or of art, with equal reliſh ; nor explore 
every ſcience, even of thoſe eſteened elegant and 
refined, with the ſame keenneſs of diſcernment. 
The painter is not always poſſeſſed of an ear 
finely tuned to muſic; nor the muſician al- 
ways delighted with the elegance and vigour of 
poetical compoſition. Nature ſeldom produces 


an accompliſhed maſter, unleſs her efforts have 
been directed to one particular object. And in 


vain would be the attempt to riſe to excellence, 
in any art or ſcience, ſave that which is con- 
genial to the taſte. Some men, indeed, ſeem to 


be poſſeſſed of, what may be termed, a general 


taſte; and are capable of, at leaſt, moderate 


attainments in every branch, But taſte, like 


every other energy, perhaps is weaker, in propor- 
tion as it is diffuſed. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, it 1s evident, a man 


may _— an exquiſite taſte ſor lake particular 
art 


- Brown's Eſſays on the CharaReriſtics. Sect, II. 8. 
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art or ſeience, and yet no taſte for virtue. To 
this ſpecies of beauty the faculty may be ſo little 
ſenſible, as to produce no effects. In ſuch a 
caſe, virtue only ſhares the fate of many other 
things, which are confeſſedly objects of taſte, 
and which are rejected, becauſe the capacity 
adapted to them 1s ſo weak, that it may be ſaid 
to be wanting. 

But let us ſuppoſe, that taſte really exerciſes 
ſome of the privileges and powers of the moral 
ſenſe. The advocates for its practical influence 
would not gain much, by this very ample conceſ- 
fon. The mere ſenſe of the beauty of virtue 
(and it is not pretended, that any thing further 
can be the object of taſte) abſtracted from 
every other conſideration, will ſcarcely be thought 
ſuſhcient to ſupport her cauſe. The theory ap- 
pears more ſpecious, than ſolid; more pleaſing, 
than efficacious. When dreſſed with the art, the 
ingenuity, and the eloquence of a Shafteſbury, it 
may entertain and amuſe, the heart being ſup- 
| poſed in a ſtate of eaſe, calm and indilterent. 
But its effects will not be ſufficiently ſtrong with 
the generality of mankind, to ſpur them on to 
action. We ſurvey the lovely picture, are con- 
vinced that it is a fine one, yet turn aſide to 
LE other object, that agitates our hopes and 

ears 

The doctrine may, probably, ſuit the retired 
temper of the philoſopher, or the apathy of the 
ſtoic : but i is il calculated for “ the buſy haunts 
of men,” and the tumults of ſocial life. The 
man of taſte admires the beauty and expreſſion 
exhibited in the works of a Raphael, or a Michael 
Angelo, without feeling the ſlighteſt wiſh to be- 
come an artiſt, and to rival theſe great maſters. 
May he not, in like manner, view the charms 


of 


— 


; * , : 
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of virtue, and of a moral conduct, without mak- 
ing one ſingle effort to become a moralift, or a 
virtuous man 3 

I ſhould imagine it t inpolible' for any perſon, | 
poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſenſibility, to read the cha- 
racer of Sir C. Grandiſon, drawn with ſo much 
delicacy by Richardſon, and not admire and 
approve, the elegance of manners and purity 
of morals, with which he has adorned his hero. 
But is it certain that he will beſtow more than 
his approbation ? Will he entertain a ſingle 
thought of -copying the amiable portrait? To 
admire and reverence virtue, is a tribute extorted 
even from vice. The moſt profligate and wicked 
characters experience a ſecret conſciouſneſs that 
every preference is due to virtue, and are not 
inſenſible to her ſuperior lovelineſs. But does 
this ſenſe operate on the mind with ſufficient 
force to influence or to reclaim? Video meliora 
| proboque, deteriora ſequor, muſt be the language of 
every ſinner whoſe faculties are not utterly de- 
praved. 

« Tt is a remarkable circumſtance (ſays Brown 
in his Eſſay on the Characterics “) that, in the 
decline of both the Greek and Roman ſtates, 
when religion had loſt its credit and efficacy, this 
very taſte, this ſpecies of philoſophy, uſurped its 
place, and became the common ſtudy and amuſe- 
ment both of the vile and vulgar.” 888 
no doubt, had a view to this, in the followin 
paſſage. Nunc gutem, que vel ut propria For: phie 


 afferuntur, paſſim traciamus omnes. Ruis enim 


modo de juſto, æquo, ac bono, non et vir pe Mus ©. 


hoquitur : ? 


* Ffſay II. Sect. 10. 


r 3 . 
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The truth ſeems to be, that a mere ſenſe of 
the beauty of virtue cannot operate as a co- 
ercive power ; and however the theory may 
pleaſe the reaſoner in the ſhade, when the paſ- 

| ſions ſtagnate without impulſe, and the appe- 
tites are ſecluded from their objects, it will be 
of little force againſt. the ardor of defire, or 
the vehemence of rage, amidſt the pleaſures or 
conflicts of the world. To counteract. the 
power of temptations,. hope. muſt be excited by 
the proſpect of rewards, and fear, by the expec- 
tation of puniſhment. In a word, virtue ma. 
owe her panegyric to a Plato or a "Shafteſbury, 
but muſt derive her efficacy and authority from 
religion. 

From what has been advanced, it appears to 
me extremely evident that, ſuppoſing taſte were 
conſidered, not only as connected with, but even 
advanced to the rank of the moral Tenſe, its 
influence on the heart would. be too faint and 
languid to produce any moral effects. The 
charms of virtue + may be ſeen with the eye of 
ſpeculation, without exciting in us a deſire of 
becoming virtuous; juſt as an excellent picture 
or fine proſpect may afford us very conſiderable 
pleaſure, and yet produce not a ſingle wiſh to 
diſpoſſeſs the owners, and to make them ours. 
And though it may be ſuppoſed that a ſenſe of 
the charms of virtue muſt naturally give us a 
prejudice in her favour; yet, will this prejudice 
be ſufficient to keep us ſteady to her ken 

55 Wnen 


* See the Preface to the Preceptor, by Dr. Johnſon. 
Our ſenſe of beauty from objects by which they are 
conſtituted good to us, is very diſtin from the deſire of 
them, when they are thus conſtituted.“ 
HuTCHESON's Inquiry, &c. 
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when Vice ſteps forth, attired with every ſeduc- 
tive ornament of taſte that can win the affec- 
tions, and engages the ſtrongeſt paſſions of the 
heart as advocates in her favour ! 

But we are told, that „ taſte natural ſweetens 
and harmonizes the temper, and reſtrains the 
| turbulence of paſſion, and violence of purſuit *.” 
On this ſuppoſition, the beauty of virtue may 
have conſiderable effects on a mind already diſ- 
poſed, by calmneſs and compoſure, to yield to 
the gentleſt influence. 

This reaſoning will not eaſily be ſupported 
by experience and matter of fact. The con- 
nection between genius and taſte is ſo common, 
that they may almoſt be conſidered as inſepara- 
ble companions. Genius without taſte would 
be no better than frenzy; and taſte, without 
genius, would be diſtinguiſhed for nothing but 
a lifeleſs accuracy. But genius, it is generally 
agreed, is united to a warm and inflammable 
conſtitution. If,“ ſays an eminent critic, 
« the imagination be lively, the paſſions will be 
ſtrong; true genius ſeldom reſides in a cold and 
phlegmatic conſtitution. The ſame tempera- 


ment, and the ſame ſenſibility, that makes a 


poet or a painter, will be apt to make a man a 
lover and a debauchee +.” Theſe propenſities 
of nature may be reſtrained by the dictates of 
reaſon, and eſpecially by the awful ſanctions of 
religion; and thus genius and virtue may unite, 
and adorn the ſame perſon. But in vain ſhall. 
we look for theſe important effects, from the 

: influence 


Elements of Criticiſm. Introduct. page 11. 
Percival on a Taſte for the Beauties of Nature. 


+ Warton's Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 
Vol. I. page 1035. by 
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influence of taſte. In vain ſhall we expect to 
find, that men of genius and of taſte will be 
always diſtinguiſhed for the ſweetneſs of their 
tempers, and the purity of their morals. The 
irritability of a Pope and a Gray, and the vo- 
luptuouſneſs of a Montague and a Cheſterheld, 
may be adduced as inſtances, amongſt number- 
leſs others, of the truth of what has been ad- 
vanced. 155 

But we are further told, „“ that a taſte for the 
beautiful ſcenes of nature, not only compoſes 
and harmonizes the temper, but diſpoſes the 
mind to acts of piety and devotion, by raiſing 
our ideas from Nature, to Nature's God *.” 
The thought it pleaſing and ingenious, but muſt 
not be admitted without many exceptions. 'The 
impreſſions made by the beauties of nature will 
greatly depend on the paſſions, the habits and 
the purſuits of the beholder. Let the muſician 
take the « wildly devious walk,” his notice 
will probably be attracted by the melody of the 
grove, as moſt nearly related to his favourite 
art. 'The eye of the painter will be engaged by 
the rich landſcape that lies before him; and his 
thoughts will be naturally turned to the effect 
which might be produced, by a lively tranſcript 
on canvas, of fo pictureſque a ſcene, While 
the poet, however ſtruck by the grandeur or 
elegance of ſurrounding objects, will only me- 
ditate how they would « live in deſcription, 
and look green in ſong.” It is the calm con- 
templative mind alone, influenced by reiigious 
impreſſions, that ſurveys this fair heritage with 
pious and grateful ſentiments towards the Al- 


mighty 


LIM Percival on a Taſte for the Beauties of Nature. 
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mighty Creator. A mind thus Ns diſpoſed, 
* the animated language of Shakeſpeare, 


cc Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
- Sermons 3 in ſtones, and good 1 in every thing.” 


ll ſhall now mention. a few inſtances where 
taſte ſeems to be productive of misfortune and. 
immorality. We frequently ſee a man of real 
and acknowledged taſte run into all the folly 
and extravagance Of virtue. It is not ſufficient 
for him that he may be regaled with the pro- 
ductions of art and genius in the poſſeſſion of 
another. A man of this unhappy turn, feels a 
reſtleſs deſire to call them his own. He is per- 
petually in queſt of ſome new object; but his 
unfortunate paſſion grows more violent by in- 
dulgence ; and, however a new acquiſition may 
gratify for the moment, yet in the end it be- 
comes the ſource of freſh 3 1 bes, * 

Pope's Curio, who, 


- - - = - - - - © Reſtleſs by his fair vas 's ſide, 
Tighs for an Otho, and ey his bride: 


He is ee Ss by the demon of 
taſte ; his mind becomes fretful, peeviſh, and 
diſſatisfied; equally incapable of giving or re- 
ceiving ſatisfaction. But, ſhould his circum» 
ſtances be contracted, the conſequences are 
dreadful indeed! He involves his deareſt con- 
nections in all the miſeries of povertx. 
The bailiffs come, rude men, profanely bold, 
And bids him turn his Venus into gold. 

& No, Sirs !** he cries, „ I'll ſooner rot in jail ! 


shall Grecian arts be truck'd for RO bail 9 8 
uc 
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Suck heads might make their very buſtos -% 
** daughter ſtarves: but Cleopatra's ſafe * 


Amber is betrayed into a conduct equally 
ridiculous and fatal, by a taſte for the elegancies 
of life, and domeſtic refinements. Fancy is 
ever ready to ſuggeſt ſome new plan to be 
executed, or improvement to be made. The 
houſe is capable of {till higher embelliſnments; 
and the garden may be laid out in a manner 
more beautiful. He complies with the ſuggeſ- 
tions of his refined taſte—involves himſelf in 
difficulties—and is at length ruined. 

The malady of a third is an exceſſive and 
fickly kind of delicacy. His feelings are ſo nice, 
and his ideas ſo refined, that he is irritated. 


and vexed with every trifle. He is not only 
"_ 


T re with quick diſguſt, - 


From things deform'd, or diſarrang'd, or e | 
In Tpecies +: 


Even thoſe objects, ech to others afford 
very conſiderable pleaſure, are ſeen by him with 
a joyleſs indifference. But, indeed, almoſt 
every avenue to enjoyment is ſhut up by this 


unhappy diſeaſe. Let he nurſes it with the 


greateſt aſſiduity; fancies himſelf formed of 
nature's fineſt clay; and looks with contempt 
on the coarſe delights of his fellow-creatures. 
By degrees he becomes unfit for the common 
duties of life, and is cut off from the bleſſings 
and advantages of ſocial intercourſe. BM 

| | But 


* Young's Satires. | 
+ Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination. 
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But we need not appeal to a few inſtances of 
individuals. The prevailing manners of whole 
nations may be brought in proof that taſte has 
no influence favourable to virtue. It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to remark, that Athens was once the 
ſeat of learning, taſte and refinement, The 
liberal arts were cultivated with the greateſt care 
and attention, and roſe to a pitch of perfection, 
which has been generally imitated, but; never 
excelled. A taſte for elegance was fo univerſally 
diffuſed among all ranks of, people, that even 
a herb- woman, we are told, could detect a very 
ſmall deviation from propriety of ſpeech *. 
Taſte could not poſſibly have a fairer field 
wherein to diſplay its natural effects. But the 
| biſtory+ of thoſe times, and the moral lectures 
of Socrates, ſufficiently evince that the Athe- 
nians were a people addicted to every kind of 
ſenſual pleaſure z at once refined and voluptuous, 
licentious and <ffeminate. | 
When a taſte for the liberal arts was introduced 
among the Romans, with the rich ſpoils of 
Grecian elegance and ingenuity, can we diſcover 
in the hiſtory of that wonderful people, a con- 
ſequent improvement in the habits of virtue ? 
You will ſay, perhaps, their rugged tempers / 
were ſoftened, and their auſtere manners refined. 
But r is often remote from virtue; and 
external graces unconnected with internal beau- 
ties, It is true, they improved in all the ele- 
ganc ies of life; but it is equally true, that their 
native vigour degenerated, into unmanly ſloth; 
and the Amor Patria, which had carried the 
Roman name ſo high, was ſucceeded by a mean 

and 


c 


* „ Xenoph, Memorab. paſſim. 
+ Rollin's Aneient Hiſtory, Vol. IV. 
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and abject ſelfiſhneſs*. Cato ſeems to have been 
well aware, that a taſte for the enervating arts of 
Greece, would be productive of theſe miſchiev- 
ous effects T; and endeavoured by every means in 
his power, to ward off the threatened evil. But 
in vain was every remonſtrance. A rage for the 
beautiful productions of genius univerſally pre- 
vailed, and bore down all oppoſition. And we 
find the latter Cato, in one of his ſpeeches re- 
corded by Salluſt, reproaching his countrymen, 
in the Gllowing warm expreſhons : Per Deos 
immortales, vos ego appello : qui ſemper Domos, 
Villas, Signa, Tabulas e pluris quam rem 
publicam feciſtis 7. | 

Let me now call your attention to a much 
later period of hiſtory, when taſte revived, in the 
fifteenth century, after a long and gloomy night 
of Gothic ignorance and barbarity. Foſtered 
by the favour and liberality of the princes of the 
Medici family, literature and the arts made a 
rapid progreſs. But it does not appear, that 
moral duties made equal advances, or were more 
generally cultivated. Obſerve, in what unfavour- 
able colours, the characters of theſe Medici, the 
great patrons of genius and learning, are drawn 
'by Lord Orrery, in his Letters from Ttaly, 
« If,“ ſays he, „you take a view of the princes 
of the Medici, in a group, you will feel reve- 
rence and reſpect, at one part of the picture, 
and be ſtruck with horror and amazement, at 
the remainder. To revere and honour them, 
you 0 A ed their FOO their bene- 


factions 


* Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit. | 
Hos. Epif. Lib. IT. 

_ Liv. Lib. 44. C. 4 c 

J Salluſt. Rell, Caralinar. 1. 
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factions to men of learning, their policy, and 
ſcientific inſtitutions. To view them with 


horror and amazement, you need only liſten 


to the undoubted outrages of their private 
lives; by which you will be convinced, that 
few or none of the whole race were endued 
with the 'fofter paſſions of the human ſoul. 
I wiſh, that in many of their group, their love 
was not luſt; their good nature, oſtentation; their 
dignity, pride; and their ſenſe, cunning.” 

From theſe, and numberleſs inſtances of refined 
depravity, which modern times will furniſh, one 
might almoſt be tempted to conclude, that the 
effects of taſte are ſo far from being favourable 
to virtue, that they have rather a pernicious ten- 
dency. But I mean not to bring ſuch a heavy 
charge againſt a faculty, which, connected wit 
reaſon and religion, will, doubtleſs, enlarge the 
ſphere of our innocent enjoyments. I wiſh on! 
to diſprove the affirmative of the propoſition, 
and ſhew, that taſte cannot reaſonably be con- 
ſidered as a moral principle of action: that, un- 
aſſiſted by reaſon and good ſenſe, it becomes ſub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of folly and extravagance 
and that, connected with a baſe and fenſual heart, 
it unhappily ſerves to embelliſh guilt, and gloſs 
over the detormity of vice. 

Let taſte, however, be cultivated, as = ſource 
of many elegant pleaſures: but let it ever be 
cultivated, in ſubordination to ſound morality. 
Taſte, can ill ſupply the want of moral diſcipline. 
Where there 1s1s no ſuperior principle, to check 
the aflaults of an alluring temptation, the heart 
muſt fall an eaſy prey. A truly virtuous cha- 
racter, ſet off by a juſt taſte, is not only engag- 
ing, but even beneficial to mankind : while, on 


the 


1 
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the contrary, a vicious character, however diſ- 
tinguiſhed for taſte and elegance, becomes only, 
the more finiſhed hyprocrite, or the more exqui- 
ſite voluptuary. In a word, let virtue form the 
| baſe and the ſhaft of the column; and I have 
not the leaſt objection, that taſte ſhould furniſh 
the foliage, and ornament the capital. 
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Remarks on the Knowledge of the Ancients. By 
William Falconer, A. D. F. R. S. 


15 rom Memoirs of the 1 and Philoſophical 
| Soctety of Mancheſter.) | 


Tun ſuperiority of the Moderns over the 
Ancients, in moſt branches of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, is generally received as an acknowledged 
truth, and is, probably, well founded. Never- 
theleſs, I am inclined to think that the igno- 
rance of the ancients has been over-rated, and 
that ſeveral things were known to them, at 
leaſt as facts and matters of obſervation, which 
are not apprehended to be ſo by the generality 
of people. Much learning and induſtry has 
been beſtowed on this ſubject by the Rev. Mr. 
Dutens, in his very ingenious Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Diſcoveries attributed to the Mo- 
derns, to which I beg leave to add a few re- 
marks that have occurred to me in the courſe 
of reading. And 

I. I believe it is eſteemed to be an origi- 
nal diſcovery of Dr. Black, That water which | 
had been boiled was more eaſily frozen, than = 
water that had not undergone that operation. | 

But, That water which had been heated, was 
by that means rendered eaſier to be cooled, was 
well known to the ancients. _ 

Ariſtotle obſerves, That water freezes the 
Tooner for having been before heated; and, that 
this fact was even known to ſome ee 
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people upon the Euxine Sea, who made uſe of 
Ice as a kind of cement for their huts ; and that the 
water frozen for this purpoſe, was firſt heated, in 
order* that it might concrete the ſooner.” Pliny+ 
alſo mentions it as a diſcovery of Nero, to boil 
the water that was intended to be frozen, as that 
haſtened its concretion. 

Athenzus t alſo remarks, « that in the Iſle Ce- 
molus they placed water in their Refrigeratories 
which had been heated by the rays of the ſun, and, 
that they reproved their ſervants, if the water 
—_y provided for freezing was not r 

eat 

There is to this purpoſe, a curious paſſage 
in Hippocrates, in the ſixth book and fourth ſec- 
tion of the Epidemics; which, though I am 
unable to clear up, I think has ſome reference to 
—— ſubject. The words are as follows. 


T 5 ape Una, To fle wg Peerres Tov alfa, To N An 
EPATASOY , x. ETLINLLG EX 64+ 


This direction is relative to the Preparation 
of the water, to be drank by the patient, which 
is ordered to be, ſuch as has been boiled; and 
part of the preparation was performed, with the 
water expoſed to the air, and part, with the veſſel 
cloſed up ||. | 


The 


* Afiffot. Meteorol. L. I. Cap. 12. 
+ PIN? Hiſt. Nat. L. XXXI. Cap. 3. 
1 Athenzi Lib. III p 123. 124. Edit. Caſaubon. 
| When water is boiled, care ſhould be taken that air 
| ſhould be allowed 1 00 to the veſſel, that the veſſel be 
not quite full, and that it have a cover. 

FaRR's Tranſl. 
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T he firſt, referred to the boiling or heating 

che water, and the latter, to the cooling of it; 
as I ſuppoſe, it was boiled, to throw out or expel 
the air, and then cloſed up that it might not 
recover it again when cooling, which would 
have retarded its refrigeration, according to the 
modern theory. Galen, though he does not 
explain the meaning quite in the + ſame manner 
as I have done, imagines, that Hippocrates al- 
ludes to the boiling of water, that was afterwards 
to be drank cold, as, in the ſentence juſt preceding 
the former, cold things had been recommended. 
Galen accounts for the obſcurity of this paſlage, 
by informing us that theſe works of Hippocrates 
were not written for publication, but as private 
notes to aſſiſt the memory. 
Galen himſelf was perfonally well acquainted 
with this effect of boiling, in diſpoſing water to 
cool more rapidly, and to a greater degree. 
«© When,” ſays he, “ we wiſh to render water 
as cool as poſſible, we firſt heat it, then ſur- 
round with ſnow the veſſel containing it, or if 
ſnow be wanting, we place it in the well or 
ſtream of a ſpring, and thus its temperature 1s 
more eaſily changed.” | 

This he aſcribes to the rarefaCtion the water 
had before undergone, which is evidently not 
the true cauſe, as, upon cooling, it would be as 
much condenſed as before. Perhaps, the true 
cauſe may be, what is generally aſſigned, the diſ- 
charge of the air. But how does this operate 

G 2 in 


+ Galen, however, ſeems to think, that the water was 
to be boiled in an open veſſel, and, when let down into. the 
Refrigeratory, to be cloſed up, ſo as to exclude all air. 
Galen Comm. in Lib. VI. Fe 4. TO” * 
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in promoting the refrigeration ? Is it, that after 
the water has been freed of its air, any part 
of its latent heat has flown off with it, and thus 
rendered it more eaſily acceſſible to cold? Or 
is the refrigeration more eaſy, on account of the 
diicharge of air; as the air, being united with 
the water, and requiring to be diſengaged in 
freezing, might, by its attraction to the water, 
require more cold to diſengage it, than would 
have frozen the water, had it not, had that at- 
traction to overcome? 

It muſt, however, be remarked, that Galen not 
only ſpeaks of water that has been previoully 
heated, being more eaſy to be frozen, but alſo 
fays, ſuch water is more caſily cooled, even to 
any inferior degree : : a fact worthy to be aſcer- 
tained by experiment. 


II. I believe the fact, Of the production of 


cold by the evaporation of fluids, is eſteemed a 
modern diſcovery, as it juſtly may be: but it 
ſtill appears (though the modern diſcoverers 
were not acquainted with it) that it was fami— 
liarly known to the ancients, and not only to 
the Greeks and Romans, but the Egyptians 
alſo. 

Athenzus mentions, ce that Protagorides, in 


_ deſcribing the navigation of Antiochus upon' 


the Nile or Euphrates, relates the method uſed 
in that country of cooling liquor, which was, by 
_ firſt heating it by expoſure to the ſun, and then 
ſtraining it, and ſetting it in earthen jars in the 
higheſt and moſt open and expoſed part of the 
building, whilft two boys were employed all the 
night in keeping the outhdes of the jars moiſt. 


After this they preſerved the coolneſs of its 


temperature, by covering the jars with ſtraw. 


This 
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'This e he) cooled the water to ſo great a 
degree, that they felt no want of ice “.“ 
Galen ſays the method of cooling water, uſed 


at Alexandria, was as follows: „ About ſun-ſfet 
they poured water which had been firſt heated, 
into Jars, which they hung up in the higheſt 
parts of the buildings, with the windows open, 


oppoſite to that point from whence the wind 
blew. Before ſun-riſe, they placed the jars upon 


the ground, and moiſtened the outſide, and co- 


vered them with cool and ſucculent leaves, as 


of lettuce, &c. in order that the water might 


retain the cool temperature it had thus ac- 
quired +.” 

The modern method of making ice in the. 
Faſt Indies reſembles the above in many reſpects. 


Pits are dug in large open plains, places moſt 


expoſed to circulation of air, and of conſequence”. | 


to evaporation : theſe are ſtrewed with reeds, in 


order to admit the circulation of air on all fides, 
and on theſe are placed ſhallow pans of earth 


filled with water, and the texture of theſe pans 


is ſo porous, as to admit the water to percolate 
through them, in ſuch a manner, as to keep the 


outſide always moift, and of conſequence, pro- 


dueing cold by evaporation. The water uſed 


for this purpoſe has alſo been previouſly boiled. 


It is needleſs. to remark, how much this proceſs 
_ reſembles thoſe before quoted, and how probable 
it is, from the immutability of ancient manners, 
that it was a cuſtom derived from very remote 


antiquity. 
IH. Some other diſcoveries, ſuch as, The ſo- 


lution of water in air, and that this ſolution is 


3 aſſiſted 


3 Athen. p. 124. 
+ Galen Comm. in Lib. VI. t Hippoc. Comm. IV. 


oa. 
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aſſiſted by heat and agitation,” appear not to have 
been unknown to the ancients, though their no- 
tions hereupon were far from clear. 

«'The moiſture (ſays Ariſtotle) that is about the 
earth, being converted into vapours by the rays 
of the ſun, aſcends. When it has ariſen, the heat, 
by whole aſſiſtance it had aſcended, leaves the 
vapour (or, as Dr. Black would fay, becomes 
ſenſible) and then, the vapour again aſſumes a 
conſiſtence, and, from being in the form of air, 
becomes water. Meteorol. L. I. C. 9. 

The reaſon, ſays Ariſtotle, why dew and hoar 
froſt do not concrete in elevated ſituations, is, 
that in them the air is much agitated, which 
diflolves* the conſiſtence of the water.“ Ibidem. 
Cap. 10. 

Dr. Black's doctrine of Latent Heat, ſeems not 
to have been altogether unknown to the ancients. 

Snow, ſays Ariſtotle, cannot be formed, with- 
out the cold prevails, much heat ſtil Peng 
in it. For in a cloud, or vapour, there is muc 
heat which remains of that fire, that has abſorbed 
the moiſture from the earth.” Ariſtotle here 
mentions, that heat or fire was ſtill contained in 
the cloud or vapour, and ſo far is agreeable to 
Dr. Black's ſyſtem ; but the latter diſcovered, that 
when the condenfation took place, the heat, before 
latent, then became ſenſible. + 

IV. The ancients perfectly knew the reaſon, 
why the air near the earth was more heated, than 
in higher ſituations. Ariſtotle explains this, 1 

e 


2 O; Nh bet r roimemUοοπ . ova ow. 

r Togacis means the conſiſtence, or ſolid . 
of any thing, in its primary ſignification, and is often 
applied to water. Vide Lex. Budæi. Vox Togacig. 
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the refleCtion of the ſolar * rays from the furface 
of the ground; which cauſe is alſo aſſigned by 
| Seneca +. This is, I believe, generally underſtood 
to be a diſcovery of Sir Iſaac Newton. 

V. Ariſtotle 5 aſſigns a cauſe for the ſudden 
concretion of Hail Stones, to which he very pro- 
perly attributes their largeneſs of fize, which I 
have never before met with, and yet is, perhaps, 
the true one. He obſerves, « that hail generally 
falls moſt plentifully in hot weather?“ and it is 
to this previous heat, which muſt have affected 
the vapour, and the water contained in it, that 
he aſcribes the ſudden congelation of the hail, 


in the ſame manner as water, previouſly heated, 


is found to freeze more eaſily and ſuddenly. 

VI. The fact likewiſe, of the ſeparation of air 
from water, by freezing the latter, appears to 
have been not unknown to the ancients. Pro- 


bably this is what was meant by Hippocrates, 


when he ſays, © that the clear, light and ſweet 
parts of the water are diſſipated vy freezing; 


the, an 
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Meteor. Lib. 1. C. 12. 

+ quod radii Solis a terra refiliunt et in ſe recurrunt. 
Horum duplicatio proxima quæque a terris calefacit. Quze 
ideo plus habent teporis, quia ſolem bis ſentiunt. 

Seneca Nat, Quzft. L. IV. Sect. 8. 
TY Meteorolog. De Grandine. | 
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an opinion which Ariſtotle ſeems to have adopt- 
ed, probably from this ſource. 

Aulus Gellius * explains this paſſage of Ariſ- 
totle, as if the air was preſſed, as it were, from 
water, by its concretion; and Macrobius + ex- 
preſſes the ſame in terms more plain and diſ- 
tinct, and ſeems to tay that it was neceilary for 
water to part with its air, in order to its con- 
gelation. 

VII. It is often imagined, that the fact, Of 
water riſing to its level in pipes, was a modern 
diſcovery; but it appears to be by no means ſo: 
and that the Aquæducts built at ſuch vaſt ex- 
pence for the conveyance of water, were not 
conſtructed for want of knowing, that pipes 
would anſwer a ſimilar purpoſe, but from the 
perſuaſion, that the water, in pipes of lead eſ- 
pecially, was leſs wholeſome, than water con- 
veyed in an open channel. This appears very 
clear, from the following paſſage in Palladius ||. 
e Si quis mons interjectus occurrerit, aut per 
latera ejus aquam ducemus obliquam, aut ad 
aquæ caput ſpeluncas librabimus, per quarum 
ſtructuram perveniat. Sed ſi ſe vallis interſerat, 
erectas pilas, vel arcus uſque ad aquæ juſta 
| | veſtigia 


* Quoniam cum aqua frigore aeris duratur, et coit, 


neceſſe eſt fieri evaporationem, et quandam quaſi auram 
tenuiſſimam exprimi ex ea et emanare: id autem, inquit, 
in ea leviſſimum eſt quod evaporatur. 
Aul. Gell. No&t. Attic. IX. 5. 
＋ Omnis aqua, inquit, habet in ſe Aeris tenuiſſimi por- 
tionem, qua ſalutaris eſt : habetque terream fœcem, qua eſt 
corpulenta poſt terram. Cum ego Aeris frigore et gelu 
coacta caleſcit, neceſſa eſt per evaporationem velut ex- 
primi ex illa Auram tenuiſſimam, qua diſcedente conveniat 
mi coagulum. 
Macrob. Saturn. L. VII. C. 12. 
LPallad. Menſ. Auguſt. 


< 
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veſtigia conſtruemus, aut plumbeis fiſtulis *clau- 
ſam dejici patiemur, et explicata valle conſur- 
gere. Ultima ratio eſt, plumbeis fiſtulis du- 
cere, quæ aquas noxias reddunt.“ Vitrivius“ 
expreſſes the ſame, though in terms rather more 
obſcure; and Pliny + gives particular directions 
on the ſubject. | „ 


* Vitruv. L. VIII. C. 5. 
+ 1. AI. C. 6. | 
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An Enquiry concerning the Influence of the Sce- 
nery of a Country on the Manners of its Inha- 
bitants. By William Falconer, M. D. F. R. S. 


[From Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter. ] 


Ir 1s an ancient maxim in Philoſophy, attri- 
buted to Ariſtotle, and generally acquieſced 
in, That all mental ideas were primarily ſug- 
geſted, by ſenſible objects, through the medium 
of the ſenſes. Whether this opinion be univer- 
fally true, is not here meant to be diſcuſſed : 
but, that external objects influence our actions 
and conduct, and even direct our ſpeculative 
ſentiments, is too evident to bear diſpute. 
Animated beings, and, far above the reſt, the 
human ſpecies, are the moſt powerful in pro- 
ducing theſe effects. We are naturally led to 
adopt the paſſions, and, to a certain degree, to 
imitate the character of thoſe, to whoſe com- 
pany and converſation we are daily habituated ; 
and this diſpoſition is ſo potent, that even error 
and prejudice are often introduced, and almoſt 
voluntarily entertained, by thoſe, whoſe character 
and underſtanding, in other inſtances, ſhould 
ſeem to afford the moſt complete ſecurity againſt 
ſuch examples of human frailty. | 
A leſs potent, but a ſomewhat ſimilar influence 
is exerted by inanimate objects. Scenes of hor- 
ror, even though compoſed of lifeleſs materials, 
impart gloomy and terrible ideas to the mind 
and thoſe of pleaſure tend, on the contrary, to 
exhilarate 
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exhilarate and refreſh it. Hence we may infer, 
that the aſpect or face of a country might con- 
tribute, in ſome meaſure, towards the formation 
of the manners, and character of the people. 

The immediate and direct effect of the ſight 
of objects, of either of the kinds above-men- 
tioned, would be, I apprehend, but weak; but 
we ſhould conſider, that they muſt, from their 
nature, be almoſt conſtantly operating; and b 
their repeated action may make amends for the 
ſlightneſs of the impreſhons, diſtinctly conſi- 
dered. 

As it is the natural property of beautiful ob- 
jects to communicate pleaſurable ideas to the 
mind, and to elevate the ſpirits, we may from 
thence infer, that the view of a fertile, pleaſant, 
and cultivated country, would inſpire ſentiments 
of delight and ſatis faction into thoſe accuſtomed 
to ſurvey it. A cultivated garden was the ſcene 
of delight, ſelected by that celebrated patron of 
ſenſual pleaſure Epicurus; and the exhilarati 
effects produced upon the mind by the * ſurvey 


* 


— — and now is come 
Into the bliſsful fleld, thro' groves of Myrrh, 
And flowering odours, Cafha, Nard, and Balm, 
A wilderneſs of ſweets, for Nature here X 
Wantons as in her prime, and plays at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, | 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliſs. 1 
| Paradiſe Loſt, Book VW. 
— — = =- about me round I ſaw, | [49 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams : by theſe, 
reatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, and flew + 
Birds on the branches warbling : all things ſmil'd 
With fragance, and with joy my heart Q'erflow'd. 
| | Paradiſe Loſt, Book VIII. 
Straight 
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of a beautiful ſcenery of country, are noticed 
by ſeveral of the poets, and particularly by 
Milton. 
Is it not hence probable, that ſuch a view 
would tend to inſpire permanent cheerfulneſs of 
temper, into thoſe daily accuſtomed to behold 
it, both, as it preſents great variety of ſubjects of 
attention and admiration, and as it fills the mind 
with repreſentations of pleaſing objects? 
Cicero, in his Letters to Atticus“, ſpeaks of 
the pleaſures of a garden, as the beſt remedy for 
grief and concern of mind; and jn one of his 
philoſophical dialogues +, he recommends atten- 


tion 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
While the landſcape round it meaſures, 
Ruſſet lawns, and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray : 
Mountains, on whoſe barren breaſt 
The labouring clouds do often reſt : 
Meadows, trim with daiſies pied: 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers, and battlements it ſecs, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees. 
| | Milton's Allegro. 
Why fit we ſad, when Phoſphor ſhines ſo clear, 
And laviſh nature paints the purple year? 

Pope's Firſt Paſtoral. 
* Deinde etiam ad #«Ta00w męſtitiamque medendam 
nihil mihi reperiri poteſt aerius. 7 
| Cic. Epiſt. ad Attic, L. XIII. 


+ Quid de pratorum viriditate, aut arborum ordinibus, 


aut vinearum olivetorumque ſpecie, dicam ? Brevi pre- 


cidam. Agro bene culto nil poteſt eſſe, nec uſu uberius, 
nec ſpecie ornatius, ad quem fruendum non modo non 
retardat, verum etiam invitat atque allectat Senectus. 
| - Cicero. de Senect. & LIII. 
Vobis mehercule Martis viris cavenda et fugienda im- 
primis amcenitas eſt Aſiæ, tantum he peregrine voluptates 
ad extinguendum vigorem animorum poſſunt. 
FR | Livii L. XXVII. 

Loca 
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tion to the natural beauties of a fine and cultivat- 
ed country, as the proper ſtudy of the calm and 
. ſerene period of old age. | 

It is, however, probable, that the pleaſures in- 
ſpired by ſuch a ſcenery as is above alluded to, 
which is rather of a luxurious tendency, may 
coincide with the effects of the climate, in which 
ſuch proſpects are moſtly produced, in contribut- 
ing to weaken and effeminate the mind and diſ- 
poſition. However whimſical this notion may 
appear, it has been adopted by writers, in the 
higheſt eſteem for underſtanding and diſcern- 
ment. Perhaps for the ſame reaſon, a beautiful 
and ornamented country has been thought to be 
favourable to the ſofter paſſions. Love,“ ſays 
Agatho in the banquet of Plato, “ reſides not in 
a body or ſoul, or any other place, where flowers 
never ſpring; or, if they do ſpring, where they 
are fallen, and the ſpot quite deflowered; But 
wherever a ſpot is to be found flowery and fra- 
grant, he there ſeats himſelf, and ſettles his 
abode.” The beauty of the country, muſt, no 
doubt, contribute to the improvement of the 
taſte of the inhabitants, both in arts and ſci- 
ence. 


Taſte, 


Loca ameœna voluptaria facile in otio feroces militum 
animos molliverant. | 
| | Salluſt. Bell. Catilin. 
Itaque ut frugum ſemina mutato ſole degenerant, ſic illa 
genuina feritas eorum Aſiatica amecenitate mollita eſt. | 
<8 | Flor. L. II. C. 11. 
Effeminat animos amcenitas nimia, nec dubiè aliquid ad 


corrumpendum vigorem poteſt regio. Fortior miles ex con- 
fragoſo venit. 35 


Senecæ Epiſt. L. I. Ep. 51. 

N. B. The word amcenus is applicable to what is p!e1- 
fant or agreeable to the eye, in place or ſituation, and, of 
courſe, refers to the ſcenery or face of the country. - 
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Taſte, which is in other words, the faculty of 
diſcerning and reliſhing beauty, is acquired by 
the compariſon of beautiful objects with one ano- 
ther, and, upon that account, is likely to be 
found in greater perfection, where thoſe objects 
abound the moſt, and where, of courſe, ſuch com- 
pariſons would be the moſt obvious and eaſy. 

Hence ſprings, in a good meaſure, I apprehend, 


the elegant and varied fancy of the eaſtern peo- 


ple, exemplified in ſome of their works of art, 
particularly the patterns of their manufactures. 
The diverſified beauty of the vegetables, that 
cover the ground in thoſe countries, could 
ſcarcely fail to ſuggeſt ideas, far ſuperior to 
what could be imagined by thoſe, who never had 
any opportunity of ſeeing ſuch delicate produc- 
tions. 

The moſt admired paſſages in the eaſtern wri- 
tings, eſpecially the poetical, owe much of their 
power and effect, to the painting of the natural 
beauties of the country and climate. A late 
writer“, of no inconſiderable taſte, as well as talent 
for obſervation, has remarked of the Spaniards, 
that the ſimilies uſed by them, are univerſally 
taken from the beautiful objects of nature con- 
tinually before their eyes. The fragrance of 
the roſe, the odour of the orange, the perfume 
of the myrtle, the murmuring of the cave in- 
viting to ſlumber, the height of the mountains, 
the ſteepneſs of the rocks, the ſplendour of the 
riſing ſun, the coolneſs of the evening breeze, 
and the brilliancy of the ſtars by night, afford 
them endleſs allegories.” Even Homer himſelf, 


that great maſter of our paſſions, is not a little 
| indebted 


+ ® Carter's Travels from Gibraltar to Malaga, , 
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indebted to his familiar acquaintance with the 
ſcenery of a beautiful country, for the raviſhing 
effects of e * his deſcriptions and compa- 


riſons *. 
Milton appears to have been ſo ſenſible of this 


effect of Homer's pictureſque repreſentations, 
that he has ventured, perhaps improperly, to 
adorn a ſcene laid in Britain, with P oductions 
peculiar to Aſiatic chmes + 


A beautiful 


* Glad earth nerceives, and "4 her boſom pours 
Unbidden berbs, and voluntary flowers : 
Thick new- born violets a ſoft carpet ſpread, 
And cluft ring lotos ſwell'd the riſing bed; 
And ſudden hyacinths the turf beftrow, 
And flamy crocus made the mountam glow : 
Celeſtial dews deſcending o'er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambrofia round. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. B. XIV. L. 555. 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro' fair foreſts and a length of meads, | 
And ſtalls, and folds, and ſcatter'd cots between, 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the ſcene. | 
, Homer's Iliad, Deſer. of Achilles' $7 or 
- ElyGum ſhall be thine, the bliſsful plains 
of utmoſt earth, where Radamanthus reigns: 
Joys ever young unmix'd, with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of the eternal year: 
Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime; 
From the bleak pole no winds 1 blow, 
Mould round the hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow; 
But from the breezy deep, the bleſt inhale 
* fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. | 
Homer's Odyll. B. IV. 5 
f May thy lofty he head be crown'd | 
With many a tower and terras round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 


Milton s Comus, 
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A beautiful ſcenery of a country contributes, 
I apprehend, to influence the ſentiments of the 
people in ſome points reſpecting Religion. 
Thus, it is more than probable, that many of 
the ideas in the Roman and Greek mythologies, 
concerning a future ſtate of happineſs, were de- 
rived from this ſource. Homer's deſeription of 
the Elyſian fields “, and of the dwelling of the 
Gods +, is evidently borrowed from what he 
had ſeen in a fine country: and Virgil} and 
Tibullus $ ſeem to have taken their deſcriptions 


of 


See laſt page, Note “. 

+ Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green, 
Poplars and alders ever er play'd, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade, 

On whoſe high branches waving with the ftorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form ; 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deep below : 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 

With purple clufters bluſhing thro? the green; 

Four limpid fountains from the clefts diſtil, N 
And every fountain pours a different rill, 5 
In mazy windings wandering down the hill, | 
Where blooming meads with vivid greens were crown'd, 

And glowing violets threw odours round; 
A ſcene, where, if a God ſhou'd caſt his ſight, 
A God-might gaze and wander with delight. 


t Devenere locos lætos, et amcena vireta, 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas : 
Largior hic campos Ether, et lumine veſtit 
Purpureo, Solemque ſuum ſua ſidera norunt. | 
- Virg ZEneid. Lib. VI. 
& Sed me, quod facilis tenero ſum ſemper amori, 
Ipſa Venus campos ducet in Elyſtos. \ 
Hic cheræ cantuſque vigent, paſſimque vagantes 
Dulce ſonant tenui gutture carmen aves _ 
Fert caſiam non culta ſeges, totoſque per agros 
Floret odoratis terra benigna roſis. 3 
Tibull. Eleg. Lib. I. El. 4. 
| | Propertius 
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of the ſituation of the happy in a future life, 


from thoſe natural beauties, with which they 
were familiar. 


The ſame circumſtances appear to have in- 
fluenced the general opinions, concerning a place 
of future puniſhment. As the reſidence of the 
bleſt was ſuppoſed to be in a country exquiſitely 
adorned with natural beauties, ſo that of the 
miſerable was placed in a region *, dark and 
uncultivated, foul and horrible, in which cir- 
cumſtances, the miſery of thoſe condemned to 
inhabit it was thought, in a good meaſure, to 


conſiſt, 


Propettius ſpeaks of Elyſian roſes. 
Mulcet ubi Elyſias aura beata roſas. 
Prop. Lib. IV. El. 7. L. 60. 
Milton uſes nearly the ſame expreſſion; _ 
On a bed 
Of heapt Elyſian flowers. 


Milton's Allegro, L. 146, 147. 
Rolls o'er HITS flowers her amber ftream, 


Par, Loſt, III. 359. 


* Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall 1771 
Iliad. VIII. L. 16. 
No ſun e er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No cheerful gales refreſh the lazy air. 
Iliad. VIII. 601 et. 
At ſcelerata ſedes j jacet in note profunda 
Abdita, quam circum flumina nigra ſonant, - 


Tibull. I. El. 4 
- - - - ----- tum Tartarus ipſe 


Bis patet in præceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras, 
Quantus ad æthereum cceli ſuſpectus Olympum. 
Virg. En. Lib. VI. 


- - diverſo itinere halo a bonis loca tetra, inculta, 
fæda atque formidoloſa habere. 


Salluſt. Bell. Catilinar. 
Eſſe inferos Stoicus Zenon docuit et ſedes prorſum ab 
impiis eſſe diſcretas et illos quidem quietas et delectabiles 
incolere regiones, hos vero luere pœnas in tenebroſis locis, 
atque in cœni vor aginibus horrendis. 


LaRantii Lib. VIIL C. 7. 
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conſiſt. Such are the effects we ſuppoſe pro- 
ducible by the beautiful face of a country. 

Let us now ſee what would be the effects of 
one of a different appearance. 

Hippocrates obſerves *, that the . 
of rough, mountainous, and uncultivated coun- 
tries, are rude and ferocious in their diſpoſition 
and manners. The people of Cynetha in Ar- 
cadia, who lived in a ſituation particularly + 
gioomy and diſagreeable, were ſo remarkable 
or their unſociable qualities, that they were 
expelled from the Grecian cities. The Cim- 
b merians, who inhabited a country dark and me- 
lancholy, ſubſiſted upon robbery and plunder : 
and the country of the Cyclops, according to 
Homer's deſcription, was ſomewhat of a ſimilar 
appearance. The ſame diſpoſition of the peo- 
pe. inhabiting the ſame region, is mentioned 

Fazellus, a writer concerning Sicily, about 
ond hundred years ago, and confirmed by the 
later teſtimony of Mr. Brydone. The Indians 
alſo diſcovered a few years ſince by Mr. Byron, 
in the Southern Hemiſphere, were brutal and 
ſavage to an enormous exceſs. 

May we not here ſuppoſe, with an elegant 
writer, that a ſtormy ſea, together with a frozen, 


barren and inhoſpitable ſhore, might work upon 


the imaginations of theſe Indians, ſo as, by ba- 
niſhing all pleaſing and benign ideas, - fill 
them with habitual gloom, and with a propen- 
ſity ꝗ to cruelty ? And might not the tremendous 
ſcenes of Etna have had a like effect upon the 


dl 


* De Aerib. aquis et locis. Cap. LV. 
+ Athenzi Lib. XIV. Polybii Lib. IV. C. 3. 
1 Harris's Philolog. Enquiries, p. 518. 
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Cyclops, who lived among ſmoke, thunderings, 
eruptions of fire, and earthquakes *? _ . 
If, then, theſe limited regions ſo infſuenced 
their natives, may not a ſimilar effect be pre- 
ſumed from the vaſt regions of the north ; may 
not its cold, barren, and uncomfortable climate, 
have made its numerous tribes equally rude and 
favage 2 Ovid, the Roman poet, who, unfortu- 
nately for himſelf, had but too many opportu- 
nities for obſervations of this kind, ſeems to 
haye been of this opinion, from his ſo frequently 
connecting his account of the country with the 
manners of the inhabitants, Is it not probable, 
that the dreary aſpect of the country, might be 
one cauſe of the devaſtations committed by 
| theſe people, in their invaſions of the Roman 
ces A deſolate and uncultivated ſcene, 
| „ | which 


* Frigida me cohibent Euxini littora Ponti : 
Dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fuit. 
Nam neque jactantur moderatis æquora ventis, 
Nec placidos portus hoſpita navis adit. 
Sunt circa gentes, quæ prædam ſanguine querant, 
Nec minus infids terra timetur aqua. 
Illi, quos audis, hominum gaudere cruore, 
Pzne ſab ejuſdem ſideris axe jacent. 
Ovid. Triſt. L. IV. El. 4. 
Sive locum ſpecto, locus eſt inamabilis, et quo 
Eſſe nihil toto triſtius orbe poteſt. Be 
Sivi homines ; vix ſunt homines, hoc nomine digni : 
Quamque lupi ſævæ plus feritatis habent. ew 
4 | Ovid. Triſt. L. V. Eleg. 7. 
+ Ovid mentions in his time, that the Getæ deſtroyed all 
the buildings, and laid. the country waſte, wherever they 
went. | 
Hoſtis equo pollens, longẽque volante ſagitta 
Vicinam late depopulatur humum. 
_ . Quz nequeunt ſecum ferre aut abducere, perdunt, 
Et cremat inſontes hoſtica flamma caſas. . _ bas 
| Ovid, Triſt. L. III. Eleg. 10. 
us Quicquid 
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which probably originally, inſpired the ferocious 
diſpoſition of theſe people, was more congenial | 
to their ideas and inclinations, than elegant 
buildings, and cultivated grounds, which, whilſt 
they betrayed the unwarlike ſpirit of their poſ- 
ſeſſors, evidenced their ſuperiority in underſtand- 
ing and induſtry. 

Miners, for the ſame reaſons, are generally 
obſerved to be a hardy, ferocious, and cruel ſet 
of men. The ſcenes of horror, miſery, and 
gloom, with which they are converſant, oblite- 
rate the finer ſenſations, and ſteel the heart 
againſt the ſentiments of tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion. The emotions of the mind, in theſe 
inſtances, correſpond with the wildneſs and fe- 
rocity of the ſurrounding chaos of objects, and 

require, in order to humanize them, a certain 
degree of adjuſtment, and even embelliſhment, 
of external appearances. We might reaſonably 
conclude from hence, that a people ſo ſituated, 
would have their intellectual faculties conſider- 
ably contracted or depreſſed. The paucity of 
objects, and thoſe of a diſguſting or terrible 
nature, would afford few motives for inquiry, 


and, of courſe, a narrow field for mental ex- 
ertion. | n 


The 


Quicquid invenire poterat momento temporis parvi, vaſ- 
tabant, (Saraceni) milvorum rapacium ſimiles. „ 
Amm. Marcell. L. XIX. C. 4. 

The Fravks deſtroyed forty cities upon the Rhine. | 

P | Zoſim. L. III. C. 1. 

Alaric deſtroyed all the cities in Macedonia, Thrace and 
Greece, except Athens and Thebes. Attila preferred his 
houſe of wood on the Tibiſcus, to all the ſplendid palaces 
he might have enjoyed. Zoſim. L. V. C. 5. 
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The ancient Germans“, to whom letters were 


unknown, and who ſeem to have poſſeſſed very 
little thirſt after knowledge, dwelt in a region, 
dark with foreſts, and foul with marſhes; and 
the deſolate and uncuitivated face of the country 


contributes, I doubt not, to encourage the igno- 


rance of the American Indians. We might, 
with {till greater probability, imagine that ſuch 
a people would be particularly ,defective in all 
matters that regard taſte and ſentiment. 'This, 
however, is not altogether the caſe. Their 
dũdeas are indeed melancholy, and their views of 
nature dark and gloomy ; but, nevertheleſs, of- 
ten partake of a dreary magnificence, and ſullen 
grandeur, that produce a deep and laſting im- 
preſſion upon the mind. Theſe ſentiments are 
congenial with the appearance of the country. 
The ſtupendous ſcenery of rocks, clouds, pre- 
cipices, torrents and deſerts, continually exhi- 
bited to their ſenſes, cannot fail to ſuggeſt a 
train of thoughts and expreſſions correſponding 
therewith ; and the accidents to which a life of 
hunting, in a country that gives occaſions to ſo 
many dangers, is expoſed, contribute {till far- 
ther to increaſe the gloom, and throw a darker 
ſhade upon the imagination. Hence, ſorrow 
and terror are the paſſions they are moſt natu- 
rally led to excite. Their muſic, as well as their 
poetry, is plainrive, and, I believe, moſtly ap- 
plied to the recital of melancholy tales, or un- 
fortunate events. Even their ſuperſtitions are 
of a melancholy caſt, _ 


The 


* 


* Terra etſi aliquanto ſpecie differt, eſt in univerſum, 
aut ſylvis horrida aut paludibus feda, Taciti Germania. 

Multis montibus aſpera, et mana ex parte ſilvis et palu- 
Abus invia. Pompon. Mela. 
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The noted faculty of prying into futurity, by 
means of a previous fight of events that were 
to take place, ſo none in the Alpine ſcenes, 
both of Scotland and Switzerland, is held to 
be of a ſad and uncomfortable nature, unlike the 
Seers of old, who were thought to be particularly 
favoured by ſuch communications. This facult 
has been regarded by thoſe, who believed they 
poſſeſſed it, as a misfortune, on account of the 
many dreadful images it obtruded upon the 
fancy. 'This kind of preſcience ſeems to have 
been principally, though not altogether, con- 
cerned in ſcenes of horror. Deaths, ſhipwrecks, 
ſtorms, and famine, were much more frequently 
predicted, than the cheerful and exhilarating 
circumſtances of life; which forms no incon- 
ſiderable preſumption, that the ideas that occu- 
pied their minds, were principally of a gloomy and 
melancholy aſpect. 

The notions of people, concerning a future 
ſtate, appear to be much influenced by the 
ſcenery of ſuch a country. Some nations have 
been ſo ſenſible of the diſadvantages and incon- 
veniences attending it, that they have formed 
their ſyſtem of future happineſs, apart from any 
connection with the appearance of the country. 
Thus the Scythians, and the northern nations 
of Europe, held their Elyſium to conſiſt, in the 
Joys of wine, and of company collected in a ſpa- 
cious building. The American Indians, for 
ſimilar reaſons, have ſelected ſuch circumſtances 
only, as ſerved moſt to temper the gloomy and 
ſevere appearance of nature. Thus, they expect 
to be tranſlated to a country, where the ſky is al- 
ways clear and unclouded, and a perpetual ſpring 
prevails. On the contrary, when they mean to 
deſcribe 
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deſcribe a place of future torment, they figure it 
as poſſeſſing all the dreary appendages belonging 
to their own country, but in a greater degree. 
Thus the urin, or hell of the northern nations, 
was ſuppoſed to be a place dark, gloomy, cold, 
and deſtitute of every convenience of life; the 
former of which circumſtances, as well as the 
latter, were imagined to conſtitute the miſery 


inflicted by it. 


— 
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Thoughts on the Style and Taſte of Garden- 


ing among the Ancients. By William Fal- 
coner, M. D. F. R. S. &c. | 


CE rom Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter. ] 


TEE moſt early accounts we have of a Gar- 
den, is contained in the Sacred Writings, 
in the deſcription of the habitation of our firſt 
parents. The form, diſpoſition, and arrange- 
ment are not particularly deſcribed. It is only ſaid 
to have contained every tree, “that is pleaſant 
to the eye, and good for food “;“ and that it 
was watered by a river, which, no rn added 
to the beauty of the proſpect, (which, in the 
expreſſion before cited, ſeems to have been 
particularly conſulted) as well as to the fertility 
of the ſoil, Wood and water, therefore, both 
for ſhade + and ornament, the principal points 
aimed at in modern gardens, may be Fame 
to have been here in the higheſt perfection. Far- 
ther than this we are not informed. 

The next hints concerning Gardens, that I 
can diſcover in the Sacred Writings, are to be 


found 


/ 


* Geneſis, Chap. ii. ver. 9. 


t And Adam and his wife hid themſelves from the pre- 
ſence of the Lord, among the trees of the garden. 


Genefis, Chap. iii. ver. 8. 


A 
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| NOTE in the Song of Solomon, part of the ſcene 
of which is, undoubtedly, laid in a garden “. 
Flowers and fruits are particularly ſpoken of, 
as the ornaments and the produce of it; and 
beſides theſe aromatic vegetables + formed a 
conſiderable part of the gratifications it afforded. 
Fountains and ſtreams of water appear, alſo, to 
have had a ſhare in the compoſition, and pro- 
bably for ornament as well as uſe. Statues, 
or paintings are not mentioned in theſe deſcrip- 
tions, and probably, had no place among their 
embelliſhments. 

It is proper to remark, that all the beatties of 6 
theſe gardens were confined within themſelves. 
No beauty of proſpect, or variety of ground is 
mentioned, and for obvious reaſons. 'The pri- 
vacy of a place, ie in a great a 

or 


* 


* I am the roſe of Sharon, and the lily of the vallies. 
4 Ku ii. ver. Is 

A garden incloſed is my ſiſter, my ſpouſe; a ſpring ſhut 
up, a fountain ſealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pome- 
granates, with plezſant” fruits, camphire with ſpikenard, _ 
ſpikenard and ſeffron, calamus and cinnamon, with all 
trees of frankincenie, myrrh, and aloes, with all the chief 
ſpices. A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, 
and ftreams from Lebanon. Awake, O north wind, and 
retire thou ſouth, blow upon my garden, that the ſpices 
thereof may flow out, Let my beloved come into his 
garden, and eat his pleaſant fruits. | 
Chap. iv. ver. 12. et. 


+ 3 Manas are very often ein as A hab 
gratification, and pet fumes to this day are much admired in 
the eaſt. His cheeks are à bed of fpices, with ſweet flow 
ers, his lips like lilies, dropping ſweet imelling myrrh.” 
Ch. v. ver. 13.- „vill get me to the mountain of 5 
and to the hill of fr unkinceos, 5 
4 Ch. i ir. ver. 6. 
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for the confinement of women, eee 
the former, and the limited bounds of the 
extent of the garden, would not admit of the 
latter. 9 Bin ien FAY 

It appears probable, that at that time they 
were uſed to have houſes in their gardens, 
wherein, particularly in hot weather, they were 
accuſtomed to ſleep at nights, which probably, 
was a great part of the gratification reſulting 
from them. A dwelling is mentioned in the 
Song of Solomon, that ſeems to have ſtood in 
the garden, and was probably of this kind *;. and 
it is likely that «<< Be pleaſant houſes, men- 
tioned by Eaekiel +, were of a ſimilar nature. 

I am inclined to think, that ſome ever-green 
trees, particularly fome of the terebinthinate 
kind, were favourite ornaments: of the Jewiſh 
gardens. FE 

The cedar is often mentioned as a tree highly 
ornamental ; and both that and the fir are ſpo- 
ken of in the book of the prophet Ezekiel , as 
being frequent in magnificent gardens. Dr. 
Ruſſel || likewiſe mentions, that at preſent at 
Aleppo a cypreſs tree is generally planted in the 
little gardens, in the inner courts of the houſes, 
as well as in their more extenfive ones. hn 

| , *W 


* Chap. v. ver. I, &Cc. | 
+ Chap. xxvi. ver. 12. 


Dr. Ruſſell ſays, that it is cuſtomary for the principal 
perſons at Aleppo to live at their gardens during the month 
of April, and part of May. They live under tents, and 
perhaps tents might be uſed in the inſtance cited. 

| Ruſſell's Aleppo, 0 135. 

t The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him, 

the fir trees were not like his boughs. Ezekiel, xxxi. 
| [| Ruſſell's Aleppo, p. 5 
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+ The next deſcription of a garden, in order of 
time, appears to be that of Alcinous by Homer. 
This has been generally eſteemed to be a fruit 
garden for uſe merely, without any view to orna- 
ment. But I do not take this to be altogether 
its character, though it ſeems to be ſo in a good 
meaſure. Something of a parterre, * planted 
with flowers, appears to have compoſed a part of 
it; and probably Homer would not have beſtowed 
ſo particular and laboured a deſcription upon 
the trees, if they had not contributed to the 
beauty of its appearance, as well as to the fur- 
niſhing of the table with fruits. Edge 

The hanging gardens of Babylon come next, 
I believe, in order of time. Theſe ſeem, in 
many reſpects, to have been laid out with good 
taſte. Their elevation not only produced a 
variety and extent of view, but was alſo uſeful 
in moderating the heat, which I ſuppoſe might 
be the principal reaſon why ſuch a conſtruction 


Eid d deri rp α vf, e 
| Hiavroica mrPuady ννντντνhe8˙f YAYWWOHKS.. . 


Homer Iliad, L. VII. 


 Athenzus, and the Scholiaſt on Homer, underftand pot 
herbs only to be meant in this place; but the words 
xoohEĩ r and yavowon ſeems too ornamental to be ſo under- 
ſtood, and to be rather applicable to flowers. At any rate, 
they were planted in parterre-like diviſion, as the word 
Tpe0o1% ſignifies. | | 
% Ad olerum conſitionem quadratæ diſpoſitiones qu: 
Tpaoias dicuntur in laterculi formam.” Columella. 
. g TH 15 - Scholiaſt. on Homer. 


Was this diviſion of the garden of Alcigous, fimilar. to 
the garden of herbs mentioned in the Book of Kings, into 
which Ahab wiſhed to convert Naboth's vineyard? 


3 r Fd DAE; HIS Ras 
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was fixed. upon; though another is aſſigned; 
referring only to the ſimilarity of appearance. 
Such a ſituation would likewiſe ſuit a greater 
variety of trees and plants than a plain. ſurface, 
and would contain a larger, as well as a more 
diverſified extent. 

'The ſuiting of the Gtuation to the nature of 
the trees, ſeems, from the account given by 
Joſephus, to have been one view“, in the erect- 
ing the building in ſuch a manner. And the 
ſucceſs ſeems to have been anſwerable, as the 
trees are ſaid to have flouriſhed extremely well , 
and to have grown as tall as in their native 
ſituations. On the whole then, however dif- 
ferent theſe may appear from modern gardens, 
I muſt confeſs I think they were formed with 
judgment and taſte, and well adapted to the 
ſituation and circumſtances. 

It appears, from the nature of the ſtructure, 


that the trees here ſhould be planted regularly 


in rows and ranks; but this was alſo in the 
Perſian taſte. The garden of the younger Cyrus 
at Sardis, which was all planted with his own 

| £32; | hands, 


- 


* < = = £4 d Toi Paorhuog TouTeK CvVANNL jhATH xu 


v a οο xi Tyu oy &m ous OproboTaATYY TOG 
op KaT&PAuTeuoag Jerdpers Tavrorudog EE8YUTUTO xc 
ee vane Tor X@A0facvoy XKpejkeeTTOv 43 e 


Joſeph. contra Apionem, L. I. F 19. Extr. 


＋ To &% rd og S αεεαννi pr ö r Anpeg vv 3 der- 
Opwy ra Ouvapiruy x#aT% T6 To fhirytho; xus Thy ann x aps 
Toi; Jroparvrorg Your ayuynoat. Id; Io, II. 


Stipites earum octo n ſpatium craſſitudine 
æquent: inquinquaginta pedum altitudinem emineant, et 
frugifer æ æque ſunt, ac fi terra ſua alerentur. 

Quint. Curt. L. v. 
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hands, was laid out in ſtraight lines“, and at 
right angles, which was no doubt eſteemed 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of placing the trees in 
gardens. 

It does not, as far as I can find, appear 
clearly, that flowers made a part of the orna- 
ments of theſe gardens; but we may conjecture 
they did from the odours mentioned to be ex- 
haled from the plants growing there t, which 
were underſtood to conſtitute no ſmall part of 
the pleaſure they afforded. 

It ſeems probable, from ſeveral circumſtances, 
that the eaſtern gardens were adjoining to the 
houſe or palace to which they belonged. Thus, 
King Ahaſuerus goes immediately from the 
banquet of wine to walk in the garden of the 
palace t. The garden of Cyrus, at Sardis, men- 
tioned by Xenophon || was probably contiguous 
to the palace, as was that of Attalus, mentioned 
by Juſtin g. The hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis, at Babylon, were not ſo much adjacent to 
the palace, as a part of the palace itſelf, as 
ſeveral of the royal apartments. were beneath 
them J. K 


"Parks | 


Fan oO dE — ws. a | 


desde tin, d w00v Of Te TEQvrEv rc, oefer N ol dN v 
Herder, UE, 0s Av 0% Aw; ew.” --Xenoph. CEeonom. 
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Sr. Ibidem Xenoph. 
Kai T&avT% jet 100TH! Lf x Oiapearur Tay. 
Ibidem Xenoph. 
FW. . Eſther Chap. vii. ver..7. £4 CEconom, | 
$ Juſtin. . XXXVI. C. 4. 
'q As 3 EVE YE TOA. Sara de NH,, Treis 0% aANAwy 
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Diodor. Lib; II. 
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Parks alſo, which may be looked upon ſome- 
what in the light of gardens, were common in 
the eaſt. The younger Cyrus, we are told by 
Xenophon *, had a park at Celznz in Phrygia, 
| ſtocked with wild beaſts for the purpoſes of 

hunting. Plutarch + ſpeaks of another, belong- 
ing to Tiſſaphernes; and incloſures of a fimilar 
kind are mentioned by other writers |. 

What the taſte for gardening was among the 
Grezks, I do not underſtand. The Academus, 
we know, was a woody ſhady place h; and the 
trees appear to have been of the olive ſpecies ||. 
It was fituated beyond the limits Jof the walls, 
and adjacent to the tombs of the heroes. I do 
not, Wuneret, find any particular account in 

| | ancient 


bHbrarda Kugw Hach, 1 xa rape ff erg 
erbior Ingo 1 bg & txewor tOIngever are (IFOU ore 
vuHαν,i EauTEY BeuNoTo T6 Xa Tovs m#0v;, Anabaf. 


LL 
ak + Vita Alctbiadis. 


T Hagar d xi ig ee, or Se Anja 
r,. 1» d . TEYov Xapior END 270% rohr, 
9. dec. TePEvTEv jaevor Tarr Iuanor; Ev TOOTH Dnpicos T avTOWY 
FLW OHA Oget vo YE, gong Ts ob trogevdrto, A To' xc. 
FAHAUTNY eruodyeo , xa we Tw faonu Tou Sugar, 
Witt wr Hon Nern, ear Zazimi L. III. C. 2 3. 


Venationes Regie. eſſe in Babylone, et omnis generis 
| beltize murorum ejus tantum ambrtu coerceri. 
Sanct. Hieronym. in C. XIII. Eſaiæ. 
f DJ Aique in inter Sylvas Academi quzrere verum. 
Horat. Epiſt. L. 11. 1. 46. 
U A 17 Ke age a s, uTo THis αοεν,ůũãg exrobpe Eg. 
| | Ariſtoph. Nefrias. Act. *. Sc. 3. 
| 1 CT = yojndos N gs eXowdyg. 
: Dioz. Laert. Vie. Parton. 
8 Non longe a Muris Academia eſt. Pauſan. Attica. 
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ancierit hiſtory, of the manner in which this 
grove was diſpoſed or laid out. It appears how- 
ever, to have been an elegant ornamented place“. 
At the entrance was an altar dedicated to Love, 


which was ſaid to be the firſt erected to that | 


Deity.” Within the Academus, were the altars 
of Promotheus, of the Muſes, of Mercury, 
Minerva, and Hercules; and at a ſmall dif- 
tance was the tomb of Plato. 80 that in all 
probability, it was _ adapted by art, as well 
as nature, to philo 
terniphtion, ' 10 
We are told by Plutarch, that before the 
time of Cimon, the Academus was a rude and 
uncultivated ſpot; but that it was planted by 
that General, and had water conveyed to it 1; 
whether this water was brought merely for uſe 
to water the trees, or for ornament, does not 


appear. It was divided into gymnaſia, or 


places of exerciſe, and philoſophic walks, ſhaded 
with trees. Theſe are ſaid to have flouriſhed 
very well, until deſtroyed by Sylla r, (when 
he beſieged Athens) as well as thoſe in the Ly- 
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Tue trees in the Lyceum were probably Plane trees. 
Varro quotes Theophraſtus, for the relation of the large 
ſize and extent of the roots of one in that place. 
„ De re ruſtica, Cap. XXXVII. 
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lens the Academy, were the gardens of the 
philoſophers *, of Plato , and of Fpicurus}, 


which, however, were probably but ſmall. 


The ſcene of Plato's Dialogue concerning 
Beauty, is (elegantly deſcribed, as being on the 
banks of the river Iliſſus, and under the ſhade 
of the Platane; but no artificial arrangement of 
objects is mentioned, nor any thing which will 
lead us to imagine che proſpect to be any other 


than merely natural. The beauty of this de- 


ſeription was ſo much admired by ſucceeding 
writers of philoſophic dialogues 5, that it was 
frequently imitated; and at laſt; to ſuch a/fe- 


gree, that it appeared ridiculous and diſguſtful, 


as we may ſuppoſe from the caution given by 


Plutarch I againſt ſuch attempts, inthe en 
to diſcourſes. 


The Romans ſeem to have early imbibed ſome- 
what of a taſte for gardens. _ 


Tarquin the Proud, is faid to have commu- 
mented his intentions to his ſon, concerning his 
e 


Oleg Os xa 1 een = 08 X19 Twy QuNooofur, 
| 11 Strabon. L. IX. 

+ - - - cyjus (Platonis) enim hace propinqui non me- 
moriam ſolum mihi afferunt, ſed ipſum videntur in con- 
ſpectu meo pone:e. Cicero de finib. L V. 

{ In Epicuri hortis, quos modo preeteiibamus. Ibidem. 

§ Cicero was a great admirer of this paſſage in Plato. 

Que (Platanus) videtur non tam ipſa aquula quam Pla- 


tonis oratione creviſſmGſeGQ. De oratore, Lib I. § 15. 
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conduct to the people of Gabii *. by n off | 
the heads of the flowers in his garden. 

I ſee but little mention made of a garden, 
otherwiſe than as a matter of utility, to produce 
articles of food for many years after; though I 
think it probable they might be as matters of 
pleaſure, alſo. The writers, however, on huſ- 
bandry, Cato, Varro, Columella, and Palladius, 
make not the leaſt mention of a garden as an 
object of pleaſure, but ſolely with reſpect to its 
productions of herbs and fruits; and 1 do not 
imagine it was among the earlieſt articles of 
Roman luxury. The Lucullan gardens ſeem to 
be the firſt I can find mentioned, of remarkable 
magniſicence; though probably from the height 
of extravagance to which theſe were. arrived, 
they were not the firſt. Plutarch ſpeaks of them 
as incredibly expenſive, and equal to the mag- 
nificence of kings +. They contained artificial 
elevations of ground to a ſurpriſing height, of 
buildings projected into the ſea, and vaſt ieces 
of water made upon land. In ſhort, his 555 
vagance and expence was ſo great, that he ac- 
quired from thence tlie appellation of the Roman 
Xerxes. 

It is not improbable, from the above Account, 
and from the conſideration of Lueullus having 

eee fl. 6 8 


g Livii Lib. I. cab. 54 Loe. Flone C. 3. | busy 
Itallic. 

It appears from all theſe accounts that the garden was 
adjacent or contiguous to the palace. ee. 

+ Plutarch. Life of Lucullus. 248110 

Salluſt is thought to have alluded to the villa of Luoullus 
when, in deſcribing the Roman luxuys he ſays, “Nam quid 
ea memorum quæ, niſi his qui videre, nemini credibiſia ſunt; 
a privatis compluribus an. menten, maria conſtrata 


elle. . Catilin. 953 i 
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* | 
ſpent much time in Aſia, in a ſituation wherein 
he had an opportunity of obferving the moſt 
fplendid conſtructions of this kind, that theſe 
R might be laid out in the Aſiatic 
; "The vaſt maſſes of building ſaid to have been 
erected, might have borne ſome reſemblance in 
the arrangement and ſtyle, to the Babylonian 
gardens; and the epithet of the Roman Xerxes 
might be applicable to the taſte, as well as the 
ſize and experice, of his works. 
The Tuſculan Villa of Cicero though often 
mentioned, is not, as far as I can diſcover, any 
where deſcribed in his works ſo as to give an 
adequate idea of the ſtyle in which his gardens 
or grounds were diſpoſed. „ 
There is but little in Virgil that I can find 
relative to this ſubject. Pines *, it ſeems pro- 
bable, were a favourite ornament in gardens, 
and flowers +, roles eſpecially, were much eſ- 
teemed, Some plants alſo of the culinary kind, 
as the endive, the parſley, and the cucumber 
were ſometimes either planted as ornaments, or 
elſe intermixed with plants of that kind, con- 
trary to modern practice. „ 
1 ee J apprehend 
Fraxinus in ſylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 
Populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis: 
Se pius at fi me, Lycida formoſe, revifas, 
Fraxinus in ſylvis cedet tibi, pinus in hortis. 
Wy. > Virgil. Eclog. VII. I. 65. &c. 
+ Forſitan et, pingues hortos que cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique roſaria Pæſti: 
Quõque modo potis gauderent intyba rivis, 
Et virides apio ripæ, tortũſque per herbam 
. © Creſceret in Ventrem cucumus; nec ſera comantem 
..- 'Narciſſum aut flexi tacuiſſem vimen acanthi, 
Pallentẽſque hederas, & amantes litora myrtos. . 
ä Seorgic. L. IV. L. 118. 


A 
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I apprehend that ffowers and ſhrubs: were 
planted full as much among the Romans for the 
ſake of their odour, as the beauty of their ap 
pearance'*. Pertumes were always highly raſuga 
in warm climates. Virgil places | Anchifes + in 
Elyſium," in 4 grove of . bays; and is careful to 
remark; that they were of the ſweet-ſcented 
kind 1. The Pæſtan roſes were chiefly valued 
for their excellent perfume; and the ſame qua- 


lity appears to be the cauſe why they were placed 


by Tibullus 9 a8 eee, to the Elyſian 
fields. | 

J muſt not . over one piece of Roman 
| handy! relative to gardens, which is. equally pre- 
valent at preſent, viz. the endeavour to produce 
flowers at ſeaſons of the year not ſuited to their 
time of blowing. 

Roſes were chen, as at preſent, the principal 
| 6 upon which theſe experiments were tried, 
as Wy l from Martial and others J. 415 

1C 


* See Athenæus align „& Anacreon; 
FOOTE odoratos V ota per Armenios, _ 
| Tib li L. 1. Files. 5. 
} 75 e lauri nemus. Virg. Kneid. VI. 
. S Pæſtanas vincet odore roſas. 


Ovid. Ep. de Pont. L. IT. El. 4. 


"=P Floret e terra benigna roſis. 
, Tibulli ; I. Eleg. 3 
Athznevs ſpeaks of the roſe, entirely with a view to 0 
odour. L. XV. p. 681, 682, edit. Caſaubon. 
Ci Ut nova dona tibi, Cæſar, Nilotica tellus 
Miſerat, h hibernas amhitioſa roſas. 
Navita derifit Pharios Mephiticus hortos, 
Vrbis ut intravit limina prima tu. 
Tantus veris honos, et odoræ gratia F loræ, 
- Tantaque Pæſtani gloria ruris erat. 7 
Si quacumque vagus greſſum oculoſque ferebat, 
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The next accounts of ancient gardens Loan 2 
meet with, are thoſe of Pliny, which, we may 
oonjecture, were not only laid out accord- 
ing to his own taſte, but that alſo of . age in 
which he lived. 

His account of his Laurentine Villa * gf cxelacty 
but little to the external arrangement of gardens | 
and ground, but is confined chiefly to the 
houſe. 

It appears, however, that the Geftatio +, or 
place for horſe exerciſe, was bordered with box, 


and where that was defective, with roſemary 


intertwined with vines. It appears alſo that the 
Geſtatio ſurrounded the garden 1. The Xyſtus 5 
likewiſe, or place for foot exerciſe, was planted 
with violets, which ſeem to have been placed 


there on account of their odour. His deſcrip- 


tion of his Tuſcan Villa J is more particular. 
This ſeems to have poſſeſſed great natural 
beauties, to which its poſſeſſor attended with 

great 


Textilibus ſertis omne rubebat iter. 
At tu, Romanz juſſus jam cedere brumz, 
Mitte tuas meſſes, accipe, Nile, Rofas 
Martial. Epigr L. VI. Ep 80. 
Dat feſtinatas Cæſar tibi bruma coronas: 
Quondam veris krant, nunc tua facta roſa eſt. 

5 Ppigt. 1. Epig, 1: 127. 
Aſtivæ nives, hibernæ roſe.” La Vit Elaga 
*The Laurentine Villa, we are told by . himſelf, 

was calculated more for uſe than ornament. * Villa afibus 


capax, non ſumptuoſa tutela.“ 


Plin. Epiſt. L. II. Ep 17. 
Geſtatio buxo aut rore marino ube deficit, buxus ambi- 
tur. Adjacet geſtatione interiore circuitu vinea tenera et 
umbroſa. Ibidem Plinii. 

Hortum et geſtationem videt qua hortus includitur. 
Ibidem Plinii. 
4 Ante Cryptoporticum Xyſtus violis adoratus Ibidem. 

q See Pliny's Letter to Apollinaris. 

Lib. V. Epiſtol. 6. 
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| great judgment. Its ſituation appears to have 

been healthy and remarkably cool; inſo- 
much, that the olive and myrtle would not 
thrive, nor perhaps even grow there. This 
circumſtance, owing, probably, to its proxi- 
mity to the Appenine mountains, fitted it 
for a ſummer reſidence. It was placed in the 
midſt of a vaſt natural amphitheatre, ſurrounded 

with hills crowned with lofty and venerable 
woods: ſmall riſing grounds of great fertility 
here and there occurred, which were planted on 
their ſides with vines, and ſurrounded with 
ſnrubs and under-wood. The lower grounds 
were full of flowers aud plants, always green 
and flouriſhing, and probably on account of 
the difference of temperature of the ſituation 
varying from thoſe of the ſurrounding country. 
What added to the beauty of this ſcene! was, 
that it was plentifully watered by many rivulets 
from the adjacent hills, which 1 e coolneſs of 
the ſituation prevented being dried up by the 
ſummer heats. No marſhy places were, how- 
ever to. be found, but the whole of the ſuper- 
abundant. moiſture was carried off into aha 
Tyber, which ran through the middle of the 
proſpect, and completed the beauty of the ſcene, 
not only as a piece of water, but alſo as a navi- 
gable river. The Villa of Pliny was ſituated 
upon one of thoſe riſing grounds before men- 
tioned, and enjoyed a diſtant and varied proſpect; 
though the aſcent to the place on which it ſtood 
was ſo gradual, as ſearcely tobe ahne to choſe 
who went upto t. 457145 03 4s 

After this tn of the 1 ee of 
this: elegant ſituation; | which its noble poſſeſſor 
n to ne m bree en N 2 — 
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to have entered into with the higheſt taſte and 
delight, we are furprifed and ſorry to ſee the 
artificial part of the proſpect form ſo diſgraceful 
a. contraſt. The Xyſtus, or court before the 


portico, for walking and exerciſe, was parted 


into numerous divifons of diverſe ſhape, all 
edged with box. The ſtope lawn, or decent 
from thence, was bordered on the ſides with 
figures of beaſts cut in box trees. The interior 
ſpace ſeems to have been planted (probably here 
and there only) with acanthus. Theſe were 
furrounded by 1 walk, ſhaded by ever-greens, 
thorn into different ſhaf pes: and the whole again 
incircled by a riding — which was ſecured on 
the outfide by a wall, or rather mound of earth 
covered with box trees, rifing one row above 
another, in form of ſteps. Oppoſite to the 


middle of the portico, there was a ſmall court 


farrounded by a ——— and ſhaded by 
four plane ke Ar in the midſt of Which a foun- 
tain aroſe into a marble baſon, and running 
over the edges, ſprinkled the trees and the grats 
underneath. In - front of the buildings lay a 
plantation of trees, in form of an Hippodrome, 
open in the middle, in order that its whole ex- 
tent might be, perceived at one view, and incir- 
cled with plane trees covered with ivy, in ſuch a 
manner, as that we; th np in their lower 
parts, to be compoſed of that ſhrub, While their 
tops ied fr in their native verdure and 
foliage. 0 

The ivy ſpreading from one tree to ben, 
connected them together into an uniform appear- 


ance. Between each of the plane trees, box 


were planted, and behind theſe, bay trees, which 
blended their ſhade with that of the planes. 


This plantation formed a ſtraight 3 on 


each 
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each fide of the Hippodrome, and at the end, 
bent into a ſemicircular form, bordered with cy- 
preſs trees which ſerved to vary the proſpect, and 
to caſt a deeper and more gloomy ſhade; whaltt 
the internal circular walks, feveral of which there 
were planted with roſes, formed a contraſt to the 
ſhade of the others. Theſe winding paths ter- 
minated in a ſtraight walk, which again divided 
into ſeveral others, ſeparated from one another 
by box hedges. In one place there was a little 
meadow, in another the box was cut into a 
thoufand different forms; ſometimes into letters, 
expreſſing the name of the maſter, ſometimes 
that of the artificer; whilſt here and there little 
obeliſks aroſe, intermixed alternately with fruit 
trees, and in the midſt of this regularity of 
arrangement, ſo ſuited to the taſte of the inha- 
bitants of a great city, there aroſe an unexpected 
ſcene, '\reſembling the natural beauties of the 
country, in the center of which lay a ſpot, 

ſurrounded with dwarf plane trees. 
Beyond theſe was placed a n acan- 
thus, and, as you proceeded, the trees were cut 
but into various figures and ſhapes. At the ter- 
mination was an alcove feat of white marble, 
ſupported by four ſmall Caryſtian marble pillars; 
Underneath the feat the water guſhed out 
through ſeveral ſmall pipes, as if preſſed out by 
the weight of thoſe who repoſed themſelves 
upon it. This water was again collected into 
a ſtone ciſtern beneath, and received from thence 
into a poliſhed marble baſon, ſo artfully: con- 

trived, as to be always full without overflowi 
though the means by which khis was brought a 

about were not obvious to the view. We are 
alſo told that this baſon ſerved, "WS ct ns as 
| a table 
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a table at ſupper, the larger diſhes being placed 
on the edge, whilſt the ſmaller ſwam about 
in form of little ſhips and wild fowl. Correſ- 
ponding to this was a fountain, inceſſantly filling 
and emptying ; the water being thrown up to a 
great height, and falling back into the baſon, 
from whence it ran off. Fronting the alcove 
ſtood a marble Summer-houſe, with folding 
doors, projecting and opening into a green 
incloſure, ſo that from the upper and lower 
windows you might diſtinguiſh a variety of 
different verdures. Seats of marble with foun- 
tains by their ſides, were diſperſed through thc 
gardens, and throughout the whole, Hippodrome 
ſtreams of water were conveyed in pipes to dif- 
ferent ſpots, to water and refreſh the trees and 
VEEGUTE. Kea 

It is obvious that the 1 deſcriptions bear 
a a ſtriking reſemblance to the taſte in gardens 
that prevailed in this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, towards the beginning of the 
preſent century. The walks bordered with box 
and roſemary, the terrace planted with violets 
at the Laurentine Villa, and the court divided 
into parterre diviſions, edged with box; the 
figures of animals cut out in box trees, placed 
oppoſite. each other upon the flope, with the 
ſurrounding walk incloſed with tonſile ever- 
greens cut into ſhapes, point out the ſame re- 
ſemblance in the gardens at the Tuſcan Villa. 
The circular amphitheatre of box, cut into 
figures, and the walk covered with graduated 
ſhrubs, are all exactly in the ſame ſtyle. The 


fountains overflowing; the marble baſons; the 
little jets d' eau about the ſeats, and under the 


ie the ſudden diſappearance of the water; 
ERR 4 the 
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the ſpouts in the graſs; the regular diſpoſition 


of the trees in the Hippodrome in lines ſtraight, 
and regularly curved; together with the arrange- 
ment of the different kinds behind each other, 
make one think Pliny was rather deſeribing a 
Villa of King William or Louis XIV. than one 
of a Roman nobleman, and ſenator, leventeen 
hundred years ago. 

Some circumſtances, in the re deſeription, 
appear in many reſpects abſurd. and exception- 
able. But let us not be too haſty in our 
6 cenſures; but conſider whether the nature of 
the climate and country may not vindicate 
them, in ſeveral reſpects, from the imputations 
which might have been juſtly aſeribed to them, 
under different circumſtances. The walks, bor- 
dered with box, a tree of cloſe growth, and ſaid 
to flouriſh extremely in that ſituation, formed 
a convenient ſhelter from the torrid rays of 
an Italian ſun. The ſhearing of the trees 
contributed alſo to thicken their ſhade, and to 
render them more commodious for this purpoſe, 
though I confeſs it was not neceſſary, for this 
end, that they ſhould be clipped into awkward 
imitations of animals, &c. which it is ſurpriſing 
a man of the taſte of Pliny. could approve. . The 
fence to the garden was, in Pliny's Villa, con- 
cealed by trees, an improvement on the modern 
taſte referred to; a long range of bare brick 
walling having been often eee, an deln of 
beauty or magnificence. 

Fountains likewiſe, and jets n however 
uſeleſs, and therefore abſurd and unnatural in 
Great Britain and Holland, may till be in per- 
fectly good taſte in Italy. The diſperſion. of 
moiſture cools the air, by the evaporation Fa pro- 

uces; 
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duces; and tlie very murmur of the falling of 
water gives the idea of coolnefs, by aſſociation 
of ſenfations. They feem here to have been 
diſpoſed with backer ſome of them being 
ſituated near 4 alcove, and reſting places, as 
4 refreſhment to thoſe fatigued with heat and 
exercife; and others diſperſed through the graſs, 
not to cauſe a fooliſh ſurpriſe, and to endanger 
the health of thoſe paſſing that way, by wetting 
their clothes, but to water the trees, cook the 
gms, and refreſh the verdure z circumſtances 

. to the beauty of the ſvenery- and 
prof &, in har elimate.” 1 

The fame apo may, I think, be made for 

the regularity of ne in the Hippodrome, 
and the minute parts ** enn, in which it 
was diſpoſed. 

It is probable, the extent t of ground itſelf 15 
not large. Diſtant walks would be fatiguing in 
ann Italian ſummer, and would be too much 
trouble and expence to keep as clofely ſhaded 
as would render them ſufficiently aptceable. 
They were, therefore, in a manner, compelled 
to make as much as poſlible out of the ſpace 
of ground, which they es nnd by dividing 
i into as many walks and paths as poſhble, | 
The parterre, likewiſe,” parted into beds of 
various ſhapes, was neceffary for flowers, which 
were highly valued in warm climates for their 
perfume, but do not thrive, unleſs kept diſtinct 
and free from the An of other unn, or 
Rs. l 

It is remarkable here chat the taſte of the 
author for the beauties of nature, breaks out 
among his deſcription of the moſt artificial orna- 
ments. Immediately after - deſcribing the fence 


of 
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of the garden covered with graduated box trees, 
he adds, that the adjoining meadow was as 
beautiful by nature, as the garden had been 


rendered by art; and, in another place, men- 


tions the contraſt of the- beauties of rural nature, 
with thoſe of art “, as one of the chief orna- 
ments of his garden. The ſame apology that 
has been made for the ſtyle in whieh Pliny's 
gardens were laid out, is applicable to the 
eaſtern gardens in general, and holds ſtill more 
ſtrongly, as the heat becomes more conſtant 
and intenfe. We may farther obferve, that 
this mode fuits the difpoſition of the eaftern 
people in many other reſpects. The regularity 
and formality of their manner of living, aud 
manners, correſpond with their taſte for regu- 
lar figures, and uniformity of appearance in the 
hying out of ground. It may not, perhaps, 
be too great a refinement to remark, that ſueh 
a taſte is conformable alſo to a deſpotic govern- 
ment which is jealous of all innovations, and, 
of courſe, affords: no opportunity for exertions 
of genius in any capacity. It is worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that the regular taſte above referred 
to, prevailed in this country at a time when 


4 8 


Juvenal appears to have poſſeſſed a good: taſte in gare 
dening, and laying out grounds, from what he ſays of the 
artificial grottoes at Aricinum, and the attempt to orna- 
ment the water, by ſubſtituting marble in place of its natural 
boundary of herbage. — | 1 
| In Valle Egeriz deſcendimus, et fpeluncas 898 
Diſſimiles veris: quanto præſtantius eſſe 
Numen aquæ, viridi {i margme clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum? 


Juvenal. Satyr. III. L. 17. 
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our ſyſtem of manners, dreſs, and behaviour 
was extremely ceremonious, formal and re- 
ſerved, and approaching to thoſe of the eaſtern 
countries. As this ſtiffneſs wore off, the taſte 
of the people improved. Shakeſpeare was no 
longer cenſured for inattention to dramatic 
ſtrictneſs; the turgid, but regular bombaſt of 
Blackmore fell into diſrepute and ridicule, and 


a more eaſy and natural ſtyle was adopted, both 


in ſentiment and writing. 

The general method of laying out grounds 
in this country, ſeems at preſent to be very 
rational. Natural beauties, or reſemblances 


thereof, are chiefly attempted; which are the 


more proper, as being more conformable to the 
climate and ſituation of the country, and diſ- 
poſition of the people, who are beſt pleaſed with 
great and ſublime objects, which are to be 
found only in nature. The cloſe walk, how- 
ever delightful in Italy, or Perſia, is here judi- 
ciouſly exchanged for the open grove, and the 
moſture of graſs for gravel. The tonſure of 
trees is alſo laid aſide; not only as impairing 
their beauty, but alſo as thickening their ſhade, 
more than would be neceſſary or agrecable, 
where a free intercourſe of air is ſo requiſite, to 
diſpel damps> and exhalations. Fountains, on 


the ſame account are laid aſide, and we are 


content with the natural current of ſtreams, 
which exhale leſs moiſture, and produce leſs 
cold, than water ſpouted into the air by the fan- 
taſtic, but leſs beautiful diſtribution of it by a 
jet d'eau.. The gardens or pleaſure grounds in 
our country, are likewiſe very properly of much 
larger extent, than thoſe in hot climates. Plea- 
ſure, in the latter, is always combined with 

| | ; ſomewhat 


e 


* 
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ſomewhat of indolence and inaction; in the 14! 
former it is connected with exerciſe and activity. 1 
A large ſcope of ground, therefore, that afforded | 
opportunity for the latter, would be more con- If 
formable to the genius of the people, as well as if 
to the climate in which the luxurious indul- 
gence, ſo delightful when the heat is intenſe, 
could very ſeldom be ſafely practiſed. On the 
whole, I am inclined to believe, that notwith- | 
ſtanding our want of the ornaments proper for i 
hot climates, in our gardens and pleaſure [11 
grounds, Great Britain is capable of affording | 
more real and genuine beauty in views of this 1 
kind, than 1s, perhaps, any where elſe to be li 
met with. The fine and regular verdure which : 1 
always clothes both the earth and the trees; the + 
variety of the herbage, and the fize to which 4 
oaks and other foreſt trees congenial to {11 
the country will arrive, impart a beauty and bl 
magnificence to our proſpects, and afford oppor- 4 
tunities for the judicious interpoſition of art, far | 
ſuperior to what is to be met with where theſe 41 
advantages do not occur. 1 
We are ſtruck with claſſic deſcriptions, and Y 
affected by the circumſtances which, by their 3 
connection, they recall to the memory; but 
ſetting theſe aſide, I make no doubt, a grove of 
Engliſh oaks would be a more beautiful, as well 
as a more magnificent object, than the olive 
grove of Academe,” or . of ue trees in the 
Athenian Lyceum. 
After all, it is poſſible to err in too cloſely 
following Nature, as it is in negleCting her. 
There are beauties of the artificial kind, as well 
as natural, which are proper to be introduced 
into ſcenes of this kind. Statues, buildings, 
and 
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and other ornaments in good tafte, and well 
executed, may unite with great propriety with 
natural objects, and heighten their effect. I 
do not ſpeak of theſe ornaments as to any par- 
ticular beauties they may individually poſſeſs, but 
merely as coinciding with the general effect, and 
nature of the proſpect. They are, however, to 
be employed cautiouſly, ſince, if injudiciouſly, 
or even too frequently introduced, they give an 
air of frivolouſneſs and affectation to the whole, 
which renders it an object of contempt and ridi- 
cule, rather than of admiration. 

More, I think, might be ſaid againſt exclud- 
ing parterres of flowers, which were ſo conſtant 
attendants upon the old gardens, and fo rarely 
ſeen at preſent. We all know that ſeveral kinds 
of flowers are exquiſitely beautiful, and that 
their beauty and perfection depends on certain 
circumſtances relative to their culture. Great 
care is neceſſary, and a ſeparation from other 
plants, both of which ſuggeſt the parterre as the 
moſt proper and convenient way of producing 
them. I confeſs parterre diviſions poſſeſs no 
remarkable beauties m themſelves, but I think, 
at the ſame time, that they have nothing ſo 
ſhocking to the moſt delicate taſte, that ſhould 
hinder their being employed, when they are the 
harbingers of ſuch beautiful productions of na- 
ture. A ſquare or an oblong border has nothing 
obviouſly abſurd or diſguſting in its appearance; 
and as to its being artificial, it may be ſaid in 
defence of it, that it is not an imitation of any 
thing in nature, nor meant to be ſo, but ſolely 
calculated for utility, as an inſtrument neceſſary 
to the production of beauty; and, conſidered in 
this view, we might, with equal reaſon, object 

againſt 
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againſt a houſe as an unnatural, and therefore, 
an improper object, as againſt the diviſions of a 
flower parterre. | 
I grant indeed, that they * been whim- 1 
ſically, and often abſurdly arranged, and 
faſhioned ; but ſuch I do — here defend. I | 
only maintain the cauſe of parterres, on ac- | if 
count of the beauties which they are neceſſary | 
to produce: not 1 Ker e esche 19 
poſſeſs. de it 
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An Eflay on the Diverſions of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fiſhing, Oc. confedered as compatible with HN u- 
manity. 1 | Lal 


From Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Manchefter.] e 


WrrrsT the genera] conſtitution of ſo- 
ciety remains, ſuch as that no man, however 
obſcure, can be conſidered as unconnected with 
the reſt of his ſpecies ; whilſt, in every ſituation, 
our conduct and ſentiments, in ſome degree, 
invariably produce an influence on thoſe of 
others; no inquiry, which reſpects the genuine 
motive of ſuch actions, as are frequently com- 
mitted, whether their object be, the pleaſure of 
the individual, or the benefit of ſociety, ought 

to be regarded as unworthy of ſerious attention. 
The prevailing, though much to be lamented 
propenſity of individuals, to juſtify their own 
failings, by the detection of ſimilar weakneſs in 
ſuperior characters, renders ſuch an inveſtigation. 
the more neceſſary; and if, in the proſecution 
thereof, it ſhould appear, that unworthy motives 
have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome actions, 
which may be traced to a different ſource; or 
that from the peculiar conſtitution of human 
nature, ſome weakneſſes are inſeparable from 
kindred excellence; ſuch diſcoveries would prove 
uſeful acquiſitions to our fund of knowledge; 
they would tend to rectify the miſtaken con- 
ceptions 
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ceptions of the ignorant, or to improve the 
diſcriminating faculty in thoſe, who are moſt {4 
eaſily ſeduced by the influence of example. | 
In reaſoning concerning a ſpecies of animals, if 
which we ſuppoſe, governed by a principle {1 
ſuperior to that of inſtinQ, it is defirable to 41 
trace a conſiſtency between ſentiments and 
actions, as on this alone, our claim to virtue and 
to reaſon ſeems founded. On a ſuperficial 
ſurvey, however, ſuch a conſiſtency appears 
but ill ſupported in the conduct of thoſe, who, 31 
whilſt they diſcharge all the moral duties, 2nd | 
in an eſpecial manner, practiſe the virtues of 17 
hoſpitality, humanity, aud benevolence, are 
yet capable of diſcovering conſiderable pleaſure 
from thoſe amuſements, the profeſſed object of 
which is, to deprive of life an innocent animal, 
unacquainted with thoſe deſires which ſpring 3 
from luxury, and aſking no more of the bounties 
of our common Parent, than i is neceſſary | to its 
own ſupport and exiſtence. _ 

To be prompted to. ſuch actions, not from 
any neceſſity to gratify the wants of nature, but 
ſolely from the deſire of amuſement, appears, 
at firſt view, repugnant to every principle of 
humanity, and ſeems more characteriſtic of the 
ferocity of a ſavage, than of the clemency, of a 
civilized being. What then ſhall we conclude! 
Are there no characters exempt from incon- 
filtency ? Or is virtue an empty name, without 
preciſe meaning? The mind ſhrinks with 
averſion from either concluſion. Let us "there- 

fore take a more intimate view of the motives to 
ſuch actions, and, perhaps, they may admit 8 
ſolution, leſs repugnant to our feelings. 
From the attributes | juſtly aſcribed tb' the 
benevolent Author of our e we may 
1 ſafely 
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ſafely conclude, that every propenſity, with 
which the human mind is endowed, is not onl: 
neceſſary, but even conducive to our Hap inefs, 

whilſt indulged in a proper degree. This is 
not more true, of the mild and gentle diſpo- 
ſitions, thoſe Which ſeem to be nouriſhed by the 
ee milk of human 'kiridneſs,” than of our more 
active and lively propenſities, thoſe which excite 
to the moſt vigorous and toilſome exertions. 

The love of fame gives a glow, an enthuſiaſm 
to. the feelings of 75 poſſeſſor, when circum- 
ſcribed within proper limits, which leads him 
to combat fatigue and danger, to triumph over 
872 and difficulty, and ſmile amidſt the anguiſh 

ainand death. Yet the ſame paſſion, uncon- 

1 by reaſon, hath prompted the moſt abject 
Ain, the molt licentious exceſs; it hath 
Produced the moſt baneful diſorders in ſociety, 
and, inſtead. of deifying human nature, hath 
made earth the abode of thoſe ſpirits, which the 
"Poets have aſſigned to the confines of Tartarus. 
We may remark the ſame, of every other 
dliſpoſition of the human mind, in the exerciſe 
of Which, the excels, or the deficiency alone is 
injurious; but there is none, the limited uſe 

ercof, doth not contribute to the happineſs 
of the individual, and the good of ſociety. 

Not to wander, however, too far from our 
ſubject, let us, for a moment, conſider man 
in a ſtate of nature, whilſt he is yet unacquainted 
with the bleſſings which ſpring from civilization, 
or has conceived an idea of pleaſure, ſuperior 
to that Which ariſes from the gratification of his 
appetites, His own perſonal ſafety, with that 
of thoſe who are dependent on his protection, 
Joined to the daily cravings of nature, rſt dictate 
the neceſſity of waging war * many of thoſe 

animals, 
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animals, Nad whom he hath hitherto lived 00 point N 
tenant of the ſhade.” 

Perhap 5 theſe neceſſities, however, would. not 
always * ſufficient to overcome that love of 
caſe, yeh 85 ſo 1 * to a ſtate, wherein men 
ſeem im all. degree ele ated above. the 
| rank 0 Mate | Perh ps, if other inducements 

were 15 ſuperadded, To would. not be ſtudious 
to plan, bold to reſolve, and active to engage 
in thoſe dangers and enterprizes, without. which, 
he muſt frequently be deprived of this ſpecies 
of food, and obliged to,ſubſtitute. others, more 
eaſily gained, nd leſs adapted to, the health. and 
vigour of the animal 2conomys... Without in- 
ſiſting too pa on theſe preſumptive reaſons, 
it is certainly a kind proviſion in the conſtitution 
of man, 5 thoſe n which mp 8 5 | 
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Theſe 3 e pring pay wot to 
the rude and favage ſtate of man, which, happily 
for ſociety, is now almoſt 8 There 18 
N longer a neceſſity for an individual, to; be 
himſel the exeeutioner of the animal: deſtined 
to be his ſubſiſtence, yet, as hunting, ſhodting, 
angling, &c. are ſtill purſued, with as much 
. 9 as formerly, it is — if we propoſe 
8 ſtify theſe diverſions, to attempt it on ꝓrin- 
ciples, which ap pply to a. ſtate, wherein.1 men. are 
humanized,. by laws and goyernment, and, by | 
the refining- influence. of arts, ſciences, ,and.x re- 
181on. 
igio will be enerally allowed, that the health 
and vigour of the intellectual, as well as of the 
: 11211 : 
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corporeal ſyſtem, require frequent exerciſe, and 
that their very exiſtence almoſt depends upon it. 
It is alſo pretty evident, that to.' induce ſuch a 
degree, of exertion as oy as theſe ends, 
there muſt be ſomething to ftimuldte and incite; 
the final cauſe being too remote an objeck. 
Hence, every aniuſement, which exerciſes the 
powers and faculties of man, if not improperly 
expenſive, nor neceſſarily attended with a neglect 
of more noble and important purſuits, . is, in 
| this point of view, not only not cenſurable, but 
JT eighty otro iris aries 5 
Such, however, is the conſtitution of man, 
that health alone will not ſatisfy his aſpirations 
after happineſs; and it is clear, that exerciſe 
is not more neceſſary. to the perfection of his 
faculties, than to the promotion of his plea- 
ſures: Inthe words of an elegant writer, equal- 
ly diſtinguiſhed ſor depth of thought, and 
benevolence of character , « Labour is the 
chief ingredient of the felicity to which man 
aſpires, and all his enjoyments ſoon become in- 
ſipid and diſtaſteful, when not acquired by fa- 
tigue and induſtry. See the hardy hunters riſe 
from their downy couches,” ſhake off the ſlum- 
bers which ſtill weigh down their heavy eye-lids, 
and ere Aurora has yet covered the earth with 
her flaming mantle, haſten to the foreſt. They 
leave behind, in their own. houſes, and in the 
neighbouring plains, animals of every kind, 
whoſe fleſh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, and 
which offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke. La- 
borious man diſdains ſo eaſy a purchaſe, He ſeeks 
for a prey, which hides itfelf from his ſearch, or 
flies from his purſuit, or defends" itſelf from his 
e e violence. 
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violence. Having exerted in the chaſe, every 
paſſion of the mind, and every member:of the 


body, he then finds the charms of repoſe, and 


with joy compares its pleaſures to thoſe of his 
| enga ing labours.” | | 
If exerciſe, then, be neceſſary to the health and 
well being of man; if it be alſo neceſſary to 
thoſe pleaſures, for which nature hath inſpired. 
him with the thirſt ; and if hunting, ſhooting 
and fiſhing furniſh ſtimulating” motives, which, 
in their abſence, it would not be eaſy to ſupply ; | 
theſe diverſions may be eſteemed both innocent 
and virtuous, whilſt conſidered ſolely with re- 
ſpect to the agent; and it remains only to 
examine, how far, to the united motives of 
pleaſure and advantage to man, other reaſons 
may be added, in juſtification of actions, which 
reſpect the lives and bappineſs of the brute 
creation. 
Man, as Jord 10 We creation, regards every 
othtr 2 minis! as intended for his neceſſary uſe, 
and ſubſervient to his reaſonable purpoſes. This 
prerogative ſeems to have been intended for him 
in the original conſtitution of things; and it is 
fully evident, that the proper exerciſe of it, is not 
more favourable to his own, than to the general 
good. Of ſome animals he prolongs the lives, 
and provides for the ſupport, to make them con- 
ducive to his own convenience. Others, doomed” 
to contribute to his ſuſtenance, are cut off ere 
they attain maturity“. Even if it were not 
expedient to ſacrifice theſe to the indiſpenſable 
want of man, neceſſity would equally prompt 
him” to their deſtruction; 1 * they were 
17 wheat bx 5 left 
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to the Averſions we ſpeak of. 
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left caioterruptedly to provide for their own, 
ſupport, and to propagate their ſpecies, their, 
increaſe would , ſoon, be incompatible. with, 
his exiſtence, and. probably, with 88 of. their 
own. 

It would, perhaps, be too haſty an a” 
to affirm, that death to brutes is no evil. We 
are not competent to determine, whether their. 
exiſtence, like our own, may not extend to ſome: 
future mode of being, or whether the preſent 
limited ſphere is all in which, they are.intereſted | 
On ſo. ſpeculative, a queſbion,, little could be 
advanced. with - preciſion. ;, nor is it neceſſary, 
for the inveſtigation of the ſubject before us. 
If we may be allowed, to reaſon only. from, 
what we know, it may ſafely be conjectured, 
that death to brutes is no poſitive, evil; we. 
have no reaſon to believe, they are indued 
with the gift of foreſight, and therefore, even. 
admitting that with, them the pleaſures of life 
exceed its pains and its cares, in terminating 
their exiſtence, they only, ſuffer a Dreien * 
pleaſure. 

Though the tie of natural affection i; is, per- 
haps, not leſs ſtrong i in brutes, than in the human 
ſpecies, yet it is often neceflazily diſſolved, and 
of much ſhorter continuance. It is alſo. to 
be remembered, that, on the preſent plan, of pur- 
ſuing. theſe diverſions, ſuch a regard is had to 
the circumſtances and ſituation of animals, that 
no helpleſs, feeble progeny is left to bewail the 
loſs of an affæctionate parent; or, from the want 
of its providence and protection, to periſh from 
expoſure to rapacious. animals, or the more 
cruel attacks of want and famine. The fate 
of an individual may, therefore, be conſidered as 
unconnected with that of any of its ſpecies; Fu 
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it ; it be allowed, that an untimely. period of its 
exiſtence i is not to it any evil, the mode of its 
ſuffering death will not only be no objection to 
the diverſions we ſpeak of, but will farniſh rea- 
ſons of conſiderable weight in their favour. 

The tie of natural affection, it hath already 
been obſerved, is not weak amongſt brute ani- 
mals; but it may be remarked, that. though i in 
many caſes it is ſo. ſtrong in parents towards 
their progeny, the reflected attachment ſeems, to, 
ſubſiſt, only. whilſt, the young offspring are in- 


capable of paaviding for themſelves. When they 


attain to maturity, the connection is, in molt. 
caſes, diſſolyed, and the relationſhjp forgotten. : 
How pitiable then-muſt be the ſituation, of that 


animal, whom age, with its attendants, weakneſs 


and diſeaſe, hat reduced to a feeble. and help- 


leſs, ſtate, incapable of providing for itſelf the 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence, a prey to continual appre- b 
henſion from | thoſe, animals whoſe attacks it is 
unable to fly from or repel z, and at length lan- 

guiſhing to the period of its exiſtence, conſumed. 


y famine and waſted by diſeaſe ? Compare with 


the fate of ſuch an animal, that of. the timid . 


| hare. She meets the opening morn in health 


and vigour, and with ptayful folic wantons on 
von upland hill, enlivened by, the beams of the 
riſing ſun. No feeble — or languid eye, in- 
dicate a diſordered frame; no anticipation of her 


approaching fate inſpires her with apprehenſion. 


cent valley, and the cry of the deep-mouthed 


hounds thunders towards the hills. She becomes, 

motionleſs with fear, when a ſecond alarm rouſes 

ber from. her trance I flies, and with "on | 
4 mee 


All is gay and lively, like the proſpect around 
her. On a ſudden, however, the ſcene is changed, 
the Des of the horn reſounds from the adja- 
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ſteps ſeems to outſtrip the winds. Men, horſes, 
and dogs inſtantly join in the chaſe, and the 
foreſt echoes to the wild uproar. The hare 
doubles the ſwiftneſs of her ſpeed abates fear 
more than fatigue, retards her flight ſhe faints 
at the noiſe of the approaching hounds - redou- 
bles to elude their purſuit—her feeble limbs are 
unable to perform their office and now—breath- 
leſs and exhauſted, ſhe is overtaken, and torn in 
pieces by her mereileſs purſuers. 

Such a doom ſeems ſevere, and hard is the 
heart which doth not commiſerate the ſufferer. Its 
apparent ſeverity will, however, be much miti- 
gated, if we conſider the quick tranſition, from 
perfect health to the expiring conflict. Death, 
brought on by diſeaſe, or the decay of nature, 
would be much more to be dreaded; and com- 
pared therewith, the fate of the partridge from 
the gun of the fowler, or of the trout by the rod 
of the angler, is mild and enviable. 

Io recapitulate then what hath been advanced 
on this ſubject We have ſeen the human mind, 
in every age, endowed with a ſtrong, natural in- 
clination to theſe diverſions. In the ſavage 
ſtate, we have ſeen, that the firuation of man 
renders fuch a propenſity abſolutely neceſſary ; 
we have ſeen it become, at once conducive to 
his convenience, and his pleaſures; we behold 
him emerge, from a ſtate of uncivilization, into 
poliſhed life. This propenſity ſtill accompanies 
him; it ſtimulates him to exercife the efficient 
cauſe of health ; it inſpires him with a love of 
induſtry and activity, the certain ſource of true 
pleaſure ; he becomes habituated to fatigue and 
exertion, deſpiſes danger and difficulty, nor 
dreads expoſure to thoſe elements, from whoſe 
1820 he acquires Wu of body, with * 
an 
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and firmneſs. of mind. We have ſeen, with re- 
ſpect to brute animals, that, being deſtined for 
the uſe of man, in depriving them of exiſtence, 
he diſturbs not the order and intention of nature 3 
that in ſacrificing them to his pleaſures, he nei- 


ther ' deſtroys nor diminiſhes their portion of 


enjoyment z and that, in exerciſing the preroga- 
tive with neh he is inveſted, if he were not 


thus prompted by 1 He would be com- 
pelled by neceſſity. 


It may be urged, if 50 as an argument in 


favour of theſe diverſio ions, yet as a circumſtance 
which ſhould incline us to caution in condemning 


them, that they are purſued. by many indivi- 


duals, Who are diſtinguiſſied for thoſe virtues 
of the heart, which ſeem totall inconſiſtent with 
thouglitlefs or with rare: try cruelty, and, 
which are at once the ornament and the bleſſings 
of renn | 

The Patriot, or the Citizen, ber anxious for 
the good of his country, and 'of mankind, bends 


all his thoughts and all his faculties to the pro- 


motion ef the public wWeal; who ſacrifices the- 
comforts of eaſe and of repoſe, foregoes the ſweets” 
of domeſtic bliſs, nor is withheld' by the charms 


of ſocial converſe, when his exertions can tend“ 


to relieve the unfortunate from the burden 
of affliction, and to enliven the face of forrow 


with ſmiles of joy; will yet, when leiſure, from 
theſe more noble occupations permits, jein in 


the pleaſures of the chaſe—arreſt the pheaſant 


in his aerial flight—or enfnare the inhabitants 
of the dimpled lake. And ſurely the heart, 
that makes « all human weal and woe its own, 


cannot rejoice in acts of inhumanity—Surely 


che generous paſſions of philanthropy and bene- 
| i volence, 
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volence, can never inſpire or accompany a n 
deed! 

It would: exceed the limits of this Efay, to 
take a comprehenſive view of the human mind, 
which 8 is not unneceſſary in the inveſtigation 
of this ſubject. It might then, perhaps, appear, 
that amidſt all the variety and eccentricity, which 
the contemplation of a given-charaCter preſents, 
the primary diſpoſitions, the original motives, 
and ſprings of action, are extremely few. If 
this were proved, the ſeeming inconſiſtency 
between many, of the actions of an individual 
muſt diſappear; as it would be unfair to reaſon 
from any partial view of his character. 

Perhaps the diſpoſitions, which incline us to 
theſe diverſions, are the ſame which, under 
other circumſtances, incite to the mar heroic 
actions. The courage gained in the field, may 
be exerted to reſtrain the inſolence or ambition 
of a tyrant; expoſure to | fatigue, and the 
inclemency of ſeaſons, qualify us for thoſe exer- 
tions which our ſtations, as members of 
ſaciety, may demand; and he who, fearleſs of 
danger, is emulous of diſtinction in the chaſe, 
may equally pant for glory, when the invaſion of 
his country prompts him to repel her foes. x 

We may further obſerve, that if. Nature, 
with a liberal, but not laviſh hand, hath beſtowed 
on all her offspring, thoſe powers and propen- 
ſities only, which their own neceſlities, or the 
general order and œconomy of the ſyſtem. 
require, we fhall be unable to difcoyer her 
intention in the gifts of ſcent. to the hound, 
ſwiftneſs to the grey-hound, and ſagacity to the 

inter; theſe being amongſt the number of 
innate inſtinctive faculties, which can only be 
| exerciſed 
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cxorcifen 1 m ſome. of the diverſions we ſpeak of, 
and for which purpoſes, we may therefore 
reaſonably preſume they were given. 

Upon the whole, may we not then. e 
that man by co-operating with ſuch animals, 
employs both his and their © faculties on the 
purpoſes for which they were partially deſigned : 
thus tending to complete the bounteous ſcheme 
of Providence; wy INTO and A of 
all its creatures? 
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* the Influence of the Imagination and the 


Paſhons hn the e By the Rev. 
eee Barns; D. D. 


From Membirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
pe of Mancheſter. 


A SENTIMENT was advanced in conver- 

| Tation ſeveral evenings ago, in this place, 
which to ſome gentlemen appeared ftrange, or 
rather falſe. The reſpect I owe to this Society, 
and above all, to Truth, obliges me to endeavour 
to defend a point which appears to me to be 
Not only juſt, but very important. 

In the converfation before alluded to, it had 
been aſſerted, „That an energy imparted to one 
% power of the human mind, will often com-. 
« municate a degree of energy to the reſt, and 
« thus aſſiſt and quicken their operation.” 

In proof of this it was maintained, „That in 
e many caſes the vigour of ;pagination will give 
« correſpondent vigour to the judgment,” and 
« That a degree of warmth and /ex/ebi/:ty will be 
« greatly favourable to the clearneſs, as well as 
ic to the celerity, of the perceptions of the 
% underflanding.” _ 

This ſentiment will probably alarm thoſe who 
have implicitly received what is fo generally aſ- 
ſerted, « That pure and ſimple truth has nothing 
« to do with imagination, feelings or paffrons; 
cc and, that he will bid the faireſt for ſucceſsful. 
oc inquiry into any N who can diveſt his 

« mind 


1 
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« mind moſt entirely of all affections, and bring 
« it into a ſtate of STORE IRAs: 5064 and 
« apathy.” 

It is not uncommon to —— che Imagination 
condemned as a criminal of the moſt dangerous 
nature, whoſe province is, at the beſt, only to 
amuſe, who is a ſworn enemy to truth, and 
whom Reaſon wiſhes to baniſh as far as poſſible 


from her throne. How often have we known 
what was very dull, for want of ſome ſeaſonings 
of imagination, ſuppoſed to be, for that reaſon, 


very deep? whilſt on the other hand what was 
enlivened by the animation of an active fan 
was cenſured as flimſy and irrational? As if 
a brilliant imagination could not poſſibly become 
the companion and aſſiſtant of the pureſt under- 
ſtanding !—That it may, is the point which this 
paper attempts to prove. 

In ſupporting this hypotheſis, I was live 
to hazard a deſcription of the human mind, 
which ſome may not very readily admit. In 
judging of the. mental powers it 'does not a 
pear to me philoſophically juit to deſcribe the. 


ſoul as conſiſting of ſeveral diftin& and dif: 


cordant faculties, of which ſome are commiſſion- 
ed perpetually to oppoſe and contradict the 
others. The proper idea of human nature ſeems 
to be, „ That it is one uncompoumded eſſence, 
ce continually in motion, and receiving different 
« denominations according to the different 
modes and circumſtances of its movement.“ 
Inſtead of conſidering the underſtanding, me- 
mory, paſſions, and will as diſtin and oppo- 
ſite powers, or as unconneécted tenants: under 
the ſame roof, would it not be more juſt to 
conſider them all as modes. of the wind itſelf,” 
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and as each of them bearing the common nature 
and character of the whole united ſpirit? We 
ſhould then conſider the mind itſelf as under=- 
ſtanding, the mind itſelf as judging, remember- 
ing, feeling, willing. And this idea would be 
exactly conſonant to many facts, and pheno-— 
mena of human __— which will be hereafter 

mentioned. | Ee 

However the common repreſentation of 
human nature, as conſiſting of ſeveral contend- 
ing powers, may have been figuratively adopted 
in order to ſolve ſome appearances, ſuch as, 
the experience of conflicting paſſions, or of 
oppoſite tendencies in the ſoul, yet it is not 
founded in philoſophical truth, and, if not- 
properly guarded, by being always conſidered 
merely. as a figure, it _y lead to falſehood and 
abſurdity. 

The full elucidation of all theſe poſitions 
would: ſwell this paper to a length far beyond 
the limits wiſely appointed for our communi- 
cations, which, being intended only as a ſubſi- 
diary to cmwenſation, ſhould rather contain hints 
than a regular compoſition of finiſhed and arti- 
ficial ſentences. I may add, this ſubject would 
have received its beſt illuſtrations and ſupport: 
from morals and religion. But, as theſe would 
lead me too much into a profeſſional line, ſhalt 
endeavour to draw the arguments from thoſe 
lower ſubjects of taſte, criticiſm, and polite 
literature, by which it appears to 1875 to a 
unanſwerably ſupported. | 

- The points we undertake to defend are theſe; ; 
* That the imagination and paſſions may, within 

proper limits, be of the utmoſt ſervice in 
< giving ſtrength and clearneſs to the under- 

6 ſtanding. 
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ſtanding, And, that this ariſes, —from the 
« nature and office of the imagination, —and 
« from the principle before- mentioned, that the 

« energy. of one power may be communicated to 
« the reſt, with the greateſt advantage.” 

It is owing to the narrowneſs of our faculties, 
that we do not comprehend the ſubſtance of the 
human mind. Of its operations, however, we: 
can ſpeak with cartainty.. I repreſent it to my- 
ſelf as one uniform and ſimple eſſence, liable to 
be moved or affected by the various objects 

around it, or, by the flow of ideas continually 
paſſing before it and, according to the ſtate and 
temperament of the whole inviſible maſs, judg- 
ing, feeling, willing, acting. Hence, it will 
follow, that it will judge, and feel, and act, 
not according to the impulſe of ſome diſtinct | 
and unconnected, faculty, but according to the» 
ſtate and diſpoſition of the whole mind. * 

And is it not true in fact, that men do thus 
judge, and feel, and act; not according to the 
movement of a ſingle power, but according to i 
the general character and complexion. of the | 
heart? The poet has ene ae * 
enforced this (entiments - 1 
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% 'The op!1cs ſeeing, as the 0bjedts ſeen, | 
« All manners take a tincture from our own; 

« Or come diſcoloured, through our paſſions ſhewn. | 
4 Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 8 


. een n and rey Ser err dyes.” 
, a TIN "Pope. 
Do not t all policcians judge up upon nh — 
of news, according to their prepoſſeſions? Is 
it not of b. in W E in education, to give 
| 19 A proper 
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a proper bras to the heart, as to furniſh proper 
1deas for the head, in order to produce reckitude 
of mind? Hence the ſanctity of error. Hence 
the different manner in which you judge of the 
ſame actions in a friend, and in an enemy. 
Hence all the advantages of manner, of oratory, 
of addreſs. And hence all that faſcination of 
the graces, upon which, if a noble author has 
ſaid true, ſo much depends. In all theſe caſes 
the underſtanding acts, not as a ſingle inſulated 
principle, but as taking its tinge and impreſſion 
from the feelings, the Nr and the 

heart. | 
This fact wil probably not be conte bed. 
But it will be ſaid, „ That theſe paſſions are the 
* ſources of all our errors, and that, if we 
cc could entirely lay aſide imagination and 
« affection, we ſhould judge upon every ſub- 
ec ject, more N Ne e get and nee more 

cc truly. 2; 

Allowing that truth i is ever one ana the ame; 
yet if, as the foregoing facts evince, the ſame 
truth will appear very differently to different 
minds, and to the ſame mind at different times; 
if the diſpoſition and frame of the mind be a 
kind of medium, through which the ſame object 
fhall appear amazingly diverſified, moſt amiable 
to one, moſt diſguſting to another. Then it 
ſhould ſeem to follow, that what is moſt deſirable 
to a right judgment, is, not that the mind be 
diveſted of all its affections, that the. imagina- 
tion be laid aſleep, and that the underſtanding 
alone be employed in the contemplation. To 
me, all this appears to be neither neceſſary nor 
poſſible: but that the whole united mind, con- 
ſidered as comprehending all its various powers, 
ſhall be in a proper ſtate for the inveſtigation 
and 
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and reception of truth, and that the imagination 
and paſſions ſhall be of ſuch a temperament as 
to aſſiſt the judgment in its determination. 
This is not a ſtate of abſolute inaction; but of 
action ſuited to their proper nature and office, 
in ſubordination to the higher powers of reaſon- 
ing and judgment. 
If the underſtanding were that pure and im- 
ple principle which many repreſent it to be, 
entirely diſtinct from all the paſſions, and able 
to judge beſt of every truth when moſt ſeparate 
from their influence, we ſhould not, ſurely, ob- 
ſerve ſo much diverſity of judgment, fuch ama- 
Zing variety of opinions, upon almoſt every 
ſubject of human life. Wherever it is paſſible 
for human affections, intereſts or feelings to 
inſinuate themſelves, we find a tinge of their 
nature in the judgment. If we ſuppoſe the 
mind itſelf to judge, according to its nature and 
character, we ſhall immediately perceive that 
its ſentence muſt be coloured aud diverſified 
that the judgment will faſhion itſelf to the ſtate 
of the heart—and that in almoſt every inſtance 
a falſe taſte or feeling will lead to a falſe opinion, 
whether in poetry, painting, muſic, criticiſm, 
oratory, ' or art in general. Is there not an 
almoſt univerſal conformity between the feelings 
and the judgment? Even vice itſelf, in the pa- 
roxyſms of temptation, for a moment, ſeduces 
the underſtanding, and blinds the reaſon. At 
that moment the ſinner promiſes himſelf im- 
punity and enjoyment. Nor is it till the temp- 
tation is paſt, that the mind ſees again the de- 
formity and danger of vicious conduct. 
But it will be aſked, „Are not the paſſions 
then the cauſes of our wrong 3 kk 
| Sn 
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Moſt certainly they are. But, upon the ſame 
principle, that wrong paſſions lead to wrong 
judgments, right paſſions would lead to true. 
If the mind were properly: affected, it would 
Judge properly: | 
But let us inquire more particularly into. the 
nature and office of the Imagination—for theſe 
are, I perſuade myſelf, very EIT and 

very greatly, miſtaken. 

Imagination is that power, or more properly, 
that act of the mind which aſſembles, com- 
pounds, divides its ideas, not in the order in 
which they firſt came into the mind, for that is 
. the province of memory, but in any order, and 

upon any principles it chooſes. It ranges 
abroad through the immenſe magazine and re- 
poſitory of ideas, treaſured up there, and joins 
together, on ſeparates, at pleaſure, ideas, qua- 
lities and forms. It may be called the ſervant or 
labourer of the mind, continually employed to 
bring before it, from its amazing ſtorehouſe, 
materials with which to build up its concluſions. 
It is the ever buſy, patient, indefatigable drudge, 
toiling for the common benefit and: aſſiſtance of 
all the other powers; and does not deſerve the 
indignities and reproaches, it is continually re- 
ceiying. How often is it forced to be preſent, 
and even to give aſſiſtance, in the condemnation 
and execution of itſelf? How many, with 
declamation moſt extravagant, with ideas moſt 
deranged, with apprehenſions moſt fanciful, 
have abuſed the poor imagination, whilſt all 
their cenſure and alarm have had no n than 
an imgina n a 


* mind 


4 turbida terret imago.“ Virgil. En. IV. 353. 
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A mind too imaginative does, indeed, often 
join its ideas 8 in wild and ridiculous: 
aſſociations. One who 1s: called! a: wit; joins 
only thoſe which appear odd andi fantaſtioꝛ But 
he whoſe! judging. are exactly poiſed: by his ima- 
ginative powers, who is, according to our 
ſcheme, at once lively to conceive, and ſober to 
judge, collects together only thoſe ideas which 
are proper to; ſet the ſubject before him in ſuch 
a light, as to enable him to form an exact de- 
termination. The power of imagining is there- 
fore, in its place, as as neceſſary as the power of 
judging; Suppoſet a mind: which could only re- 
member It would fall at once into the track 
marked out by others; and would never employ: 
1:4 on powers, by reaſoning and determining 
for itſelf. Aecordingly we find that perſons of 
6 the ſtrongeſt en W e the weakeſt 
judgments. en 

If theſe. principles. are, rev ee 
could not imagine could not reaſon. It would 
have no materials before it on which to form 
its deciſion. Its view of any ſubject would be 
narrow and defeftive. Obſerve, on the other 
hand, a mind keen and fervent jn the pro- 
n of a favourite ſubject, vie wing it atten- 
tively on every ſide, catching every ray of light 
vhich can illuminate, and every kindred ſenti- 
ment which can illuſtrate it. Without anima- 
tion and ardour, theſe would never have been 
diſcovered; without: imagination and affection, 
the underſtanding; would; have lain torpid and 
inactive. Fancy, that noble and neceſſary power, 
has placed the ſubject in everꝶ poſſihle combina- 
tion of form and circumſtance, has called in 


to its aid ideas, images, and analogies, which, 
| at 
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at firſt, ſeemed moſt foreign and nabplicable ; z. 
and has thus beheld it in aſpects, which the 
dull plodder would never have imagined. By 
this means a knowledge is acquired, various, 
extenſive, and exact, beyond what could other- 
ways have poſſibly been obtained. The office 
of the underſtanding, is, merely that of a judge, 
to paſs ſentence upon the cauſe before it. The 
imagination collects and arranges the evidence, 
and brings it before the deciding power in ſuch 
a form as may lead to an accurate 5 een 
determination. 

This influence of che imsginsiden and paſſions 
upon the judgment muſt, however, differ greatly, 
according to the different kinds of evidence of 
which different ſubjects are capable. In mere 
mathematics, where the mind has to contemplate 
pure demonſtrative truth, little more is neceſſary, 
than ſuch a degree of memory as to keep in view 
the ſteps of the proceſs, and ſo much underſtand- 
ing as to be able to apply the plaineſt axioms, 
and to ſee the truth of demonſtration. Surely, 
no great exertien or exaltation of mind is ne- 
ceſſary to this. Tou would not call that a ſupe- 
rior ſpirit w ich was able to ſee, with infallible 
certainty, truths, of which, when properly 
underſtood, it is impoſſible to doubt. 
Here we grant, high degrees of imagination, 

ſenſibility, taſte, are not neceſſary. A mind, 
which could not ſee the certainty of ſueh con- 
cluſions, if able to trace, and to remember the 
ſteps by which it had n an: ah Wen N 
deſerve to be called rational. 8K 

Thoſe, certainly, are the a and nobleſt 
ſpirits who can exert the whole collected powers 
of their minds upon the contemplation of im- 

portant 
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portant ſubjects, and determine with cl : 
and truth, where the evidence is not ſo irrefiſti- 
ble, as that the concluſion cannot pollibly be 
Mf Ke. The moſt common, the moſt i impor- 
tant, the greateſt ſubjects which, can come 
before the human mind, are not capable of 
demonſtrative evidence. Vet they have evidence 
of a peculiar kind, which can only be diſcerned, 
in its full proportion, by a mind properly pre- 
pared to receiye it. Beſides memory and under- 
ſtanding, ou muſt call in other powers. The 
heart muſt be in right order. The mind muſt 
feel and imagine Fal in order to a perfect 
ſentence. 2 | 
Let us take, "for" an illuſtration, one of. the 
moſt reſ; pectable, and uſeful profeſſions— that of 
A Phyſician.” The ſcience he profeſſes is not 
ſurely, that of demoniiration.. He will bi imſe F 
| acknowledge that it is only a ſcience. of proba- | 
' bility. Suppoſe him | devoid of . 
and of feeling. How ill qualiſied would a 
merely mathematical mind be, to preſcribe, in 
10 ich demand, and almoſt every, Caſe 1 
ſome deg ree demands preſence, of mind, M8: | 
15 thou it, a, view to. remote and po! ible conſe- 
quences, tg ther with, that quickneſs, penetrs 
tion, and Ligatiry, which muſt. ünite together 
ta con iſtitute the / For byjec an Take. com- 
mon ee. What 1s. 2 ence, "Put another; name 
for an ability f to imagine all the poſhible” or pto- 
bable conſequences of ſuch or. tuch a conduct, 
of foreſeeing ſuch and ſuch difficulties, and of 
balancing the good and evil in ſuch a manner, 
as upon the Whole, to avoid the gre teſt evil, 
and to obtain che greateſt! g od! But how 
could this poſhbly be done yo ons a lively, 
active, and well directed i n 33 
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Nay, we may go farther and ſay, that even a 
"Mathematician will make very little progreſs in 
demonſtrative ſcience, without the aid of this 
noble, but much miſtaken and abuſed faculty. 
Here, it is true, imagination has the narroweſt 
range: but it would be falſe to ſay, it has no 
range at all. For what are the ſubjects of his 
boaſted reaſonings? They are points, lines, /ir- 
perficies, all of which he can only imagine. A 
Point has neither length, breadth, nor thick- 
nefs., A Line has length, but neither breadth 
nor thickneſs. , A Superficies has length, 
breadth, but not thickneſs. Are then Lines, 
Points, or Superficies, objects of viſion. or of 
ſenſe ? By no means. They are the mere crea- 
tures of fancy. His Figures likewiſe of circles, 
ſquares, & c. are not perfect. They, contain 
innumerable excreſcences and deformities; and 
yet, his reaſonings ſuppoſe figures exact and 
r 15 7 IE 
And how often [muſt imagination preſent 
before him diſtances, heights, orbits, &c. which 
he has not immediately under his eye, which he 
cannot poſſibly conceive without 78 ot fancy? 
The applicatſon of mathematics to Aſtronomy, 
Navigation, &c. demands che fame alfiſtance. 
Who would ſcruple to, ſay chat Sir Iſaac New- 
ton enjoyed a brilliaht imagination 2 In ſketch- 
ing the outlines, of his amazing ſyſtem—in 
roving through the pathleſs wilds of ſpace— 
in contemplating, . | e hae 
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of this ſtupendous univerſe, muſt he not have 
poſſeſſed a fancy of the boldeſt wing, yet ac- 
companied in all its flight by the moſt wiſe and 
-watchful reaſon? Let me juſt mention another 
exalted character in proof o the fame point 
Mr. Locke. No where perceive 
ſtronger lines of a vigorous and ative fancy, 
than in the writings of this immortal philoſo- 
pher. His ſtile is full of imagery and alluſion, 
the moſt beautiful and happy. He has all the 
ſignatures of a glowing, and, at the ſame time, 
of a ſober and cautious Hind. For ſuch ima- 
-gination only do I plead—under the command, 
and employed in the ſervice, of —_ gment, 
whoſe province it is to direct to con- 
trol. 

Even in the act of eg, iich is gene- 
rally eſteemed the moſt ſolemn and ſerious 
proceſs of the mind, imagination is eſſentiall 
neceſſary. For if the mind be not able to 
chuſe with advantage thoſe intermediate ideas, 
on which its reaſonings depend; if it is not 
able, by means of this excurſive power, to range 
abroad; to view its ſubject on 25 Ty fide, to 
catch minuter, as well 25 larger militudes and 
differences; if in one word, it has not 4 
comprelienfon, quieknefs, all which depend 
chieffy upon imagination, it will not poſſe , in 
any 'confiderable ſtrength, that 'i/ative power 


which we acknowledge to be ord noble 2 faculty | 


of human nature. 
Tf the preceding brand are true, with 
reſpect to mathematics the region of ſcience 
which ſeems moſt remote from the fairy land of 
fancy, there will be little difficulty in proving 
our * with reſpect to a provinces which 
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lie nearer to its confines. Arid i in its own pro- 
vince, in all that extenſive and beautiful domain, 
in which the pleaſures of the imagination grow, 
as in their native ſoil, it wauld be ridiculous 
to aſk, whether imagination be not conducive 
to exactneſs of judgment. It would be juſt 
the ſame as to inquire whether a man muſt have 
eyes to judge of viſible objects; or ears to Judge 
TEA. Through all the wide empire of 
criticiſm, of taſte, of poetry, of painting, of 
muſic, of arts, fancy reigns with almoſt ſove- 
reign way. A poet, or an artiſt, without 
imagination, might as well be without ideas. 
Mr. Hayley has very juſtly obſerved, „ That 
'« three things are neceſlary to conſtitute a 
'« ſound critic—Good underſtanding —lively 
“imagination refined ſenſibility“.“ In gene- 
ral, to judge well upon any ſubject, you muſt 
have a kindred ſpirit. If the. poet muſt be 
« alive to fancy,” a, reader of poetry muſt in- 
herit a portion of the ſame inſpiration. 

Let us ſuppoſe a critic, ſuch as, perhaps, the 
world has ſometimes ſeen aſſuming the name, to 
paſs ſentence. upon Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Does 
he. reliſh and enjoy this divine. performance ? 
Does he taſte its exquiſite beauties ? Does his 
imagination glow with its deſcriptions? Does 
he ſenſibly. feel the ſweetneſs, richneſs, and 
loftineſs of its language? Is he alive to all 
the ſuperior charms of its ſubject, its ſcenery, 
and its execution? Alas, No. Like the fly 
en! St. a Cathedral, he ae at a * 
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or a hair. But, is this cold-blooded thing, 
whoſe ſcanty ſoul cannot expand itſelf to the 
dimenſions of ſuch a ſubject, who cannot take 
in, at one grand and ennobling view, its whole 
extent and adjuſtment, the connection of its 
parts, the characters, the machinery, the end 
is he the proper critic of Milton *? TER, 
Imagination is neceſſary to repreſent to the 
mind all things diſtant, future, inviſible, and 
even paſt, when they are not exactly recalled by 
memory. How wide! How important its pro- 
vince! In religion, the happineſs of Heaven, 
the nature, character, and employment of ſu- 
perior beings, the ſolemn procefles of judg- 
ment—Eternity—and even the Deity himſelf, 
can only come before us as drawn by the 
imagination. | $374 


x © 4% - 


* «© How did Garrick ſpeak the ſoliloquy laſt night?“ 
«© Oh! Again all rule, my Lord, moſt ungrammatically. 
© Between the nominative caſe, which, your Lordſhip 
© knows ſhould govern the verb, he ſuſpended his voice 
©« a dozen times; three ſeconds and three fifths, my Lord, 
each time.” © Admirable grammarian!'” „ But 
„ in ſuſpending his voice -was the ſenſe ſuſpended like- 
© wiſe? Did no expreſſion of attitude or countenance fill 
vp the chaſm? Was the eye ſilent? Did you narrowly 
© look ?”—<© I looked only at the ſtop-watch, my Lord. 
Excellent obſerver! n 

e And what of this new book the whole world mak 
ſuch a rout about: Oh! it is quite out of all plumb, 
© my Lord.—Quite an irregular thing! Not one of the 
angles at the four corners was a right angle. —I had my 
«© rule and compaſles, my Lord, in my pocket.” “ Ex- 
„ cellent critic !** | | | Ek 

6 And for the epic poem your Lordſhip bid me look 
at- upon taking the length, breadth, heighth, and depth 
© of it, and trying them at home upon an exact ſcale 
of Boſſu's—'tis out, my Lord, in every one of its 
„ dimenſions.— “ Admirable connoiſſeur“ 


Sterne. 


— 
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In Hiſtory you continually imagine charac- 
ters, events, times, places, circumſtances, which 
you have never ſeen. Theſe are portrayed to 
your fancy by the pen of the hiſtorian ; and 
your pleaſure and improvement will very much 
depend upon the clearneſs and celerity with 
which you paint to yourſelf the different ſcenes, 


which are paſling*before you. All the pleaſures 
of taſte depend abſolutely upon a vigorous and 
cultivated imagination. Even in the actual 
contemplation of the ſcenes of nature, imagi- 
nation is as neceſſary to refined pleaſure, as the 
eye. Perhaps we might, without great impro- 
priety, call it the eye of the mind. If an 
de ſhould think this appellation would better 
elong to the underſtanding, let him recolle& 
that the eye of the body can give no exact 
information, till rectified by the judgment. It 
is ſo with the imagination. The ideas it pre- 
ſents muſt be brought before the higher tribunal 
of the underſtanding, and receive their ſentence, 
.according to its ſuperior determination. 
I ſhall, perhaps, be told of the lover, who ſees 
in his miſtreſs an imaginary idol, decked all 
over with charms, perfect and matchleſs in 
every air, and in every. attribute. I ſhall be told 
of the amazing change in his judgment, when 
time and better knowledge have taken the glare 
from the object, ſtripped the idol of her divinity, 
and faded her charms even to uglineſs. Burt, 
againſt this exception we meant to guard, by 
maintaining only a due poiſe and degree of the 
imaginative quality. 


4 The Lover, the Lunatic, and the Poet, are 
Of imagination 44 com act. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Minds 


5 
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Minds, ſo exceſſively imaginative, cannot be 

judicious. 

But on the other hand, ſuppoſe a oerfout to 
contemplate excellence, female excellence, with- 
out imagination—juſt as he would a mathema- 

tical problem. Would he do more exact and 
impartial juſtice to the ſubjet?  _ | 

Would the fairer ſex conſent to abide the 
ſentence of ſuch a judge? Would they not 
juſtly complain, that though he wore the form, 
he had not the ſentiment, the ſoul of a human 
being? Would they not appeal—and who 
would not juſtify the appeal—to the deciſion of 
a mind, capable of feeling, and of fancy, and 
therefore rational, and alone competent to judge 
of that excellence which is fitted to cheer and 
captivate the heart? 

But it has been the hard fate of imagination 
to be in general ſpoken of in its exceſs. We 
ſeldom hear it mentioned, by thoſe who declaim 
_ againſt it without hearing of the flights of 
fancy, the extravagance, the agitation, the 
wildneſs, the ſallies, the fervours, the eccen- 
tricities of a heated imagination. The fervour, 
the glow, however, belong rather to paſſion, 
than to imagination. The imagination indeed 
may excite the paſſion; and thus they aſcribe 
the attributes of the effect to the cauſe. 

That imagination may, that it often does 
tranſgreſs its proper bounds, we moſt readily 
acknowledge. That it is neceſſary to hold it in 
with a tight rein, that it may not run away 
with the underſtanding, and lead to concluſions 
fanciful and groundleſs, we allow, in its fulleſt 
extent. We contend only for that degree, 
which will conſiſt with the exactneſs of judg- 


ment. 
1 1 


. - 
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The vivacity and ſtrength of imagination, in 


children, is aſtoniſhing. Their knowledge of 
objects being very ſlight and ſuperficial, a few 


faint reſemblances- are ſufficient- to realize and 


-embody them. By degrees, as their knowledge 
becomes more extenſive and exact, their power 


of imagining declines, the power of judging is 
improved, and when theſe two powers have 
attained their proper balance, the mind has at- 
tained its highelt capacity. 

That 4 great wits are to madneſs near allied.” 
That „ great geniuſes. are too imaginative,” 


proves only, that the mind, when in a frame 


too creative and fanciful, is not ſufhciently ju- 


dicious. But, ſurely, a degree of warmth may be 


neceſſary to a tool for its proper action; and yet 


that warmth may be increaſed, till it is improper 


for ſervice. 
It will perhaps be ſaid that lunatics and 
madmen are under the dominion of fancy, and 


that upon this account their judgments are 
erroneous. It is anſwered, that in general, it 


you will but grant their premiſes, they will 


reaſon from them, with aſtoniſhing quickneſs 


and clearneſs of argumentation. Unhappily, 
their minds are, in ſome particular points, by 
wrong aſſociations, become deranged and extra- 
vagant. This is their diſeaſe. But the fervour 
imparted. to their minds, ſeems rather to have 
ſharpened, than impaired, their reaſoning 
powers. | 

Let then underſtanding and judgment ever be 
conſidered as the preſiding faculties of the 
human ſpirit. To their controul, let every 
other power ultimately ſubmit, Let the ima- 
gination and the paſſions be conſidered merely as 
their ſervants, obedient to their command, _ 

whul 
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| whilſt they are tins obedient, let them have 
the praiſe of good and uſeful ſervants ;_ and 
above all, let them not be compelled to crimi- 
nate 'and condemn themſelves. Or, according 
to the juſt ſimile of the poet, 


«© Whilſt reaſon holds the helm 
“Let paſſion be the gale.“ Pope. 


And let imagination fly abroad to collect the 
various ſeattered breezes, which thus united 
into one ſtrong current, may carry the veſſel 
forward, acroſs the ocean of life, under ſuch a 

Pilotage, with ſafety and ſatisfaction. 
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On the comparative Merit of the Ancients and 
Moderns, zuith reſpect to the imitative Arts. By 
Mr. Thomas Kirſhaw. 


= rom Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter.] 


Vitaque tam longæ brevior non ſufficit Artis 
F reſnoy de Arte Graphic, 


| Tux life of man being 1 too 1 and the ex- 
tent of human abilities too confined, to make 


conſiderable improvements or inventions in any 
art, we ought to view the performances of cele- 
brated men, with all the candour and generoſity 


they ſo well merit. 


Even, after all the advantages we e have received 
from the united ſtudies of ages, we may, with 
great juſtice ſay, how ſmall and imperfect is all 
our boaſted wiſdom, and, how much to be re- 
gretted 1s it, that we habe not made a greater 
progreſs in the ſpacious field of ſcience |—This 
ſhort eflay is intended to point out the excel- 


lencies of the ancients in the imitative arts: 
yet, at the ſame time, to allow the moderns 


their due ſhare of fame, in having, not only 


made ſome improvements, but inventions, of 


which the ancients were entirely ignorant. 
There is not a doubt, but the ancients poſſeſſed 
2 poliſhed taſte, and a critical knowledge of the 
various and exquiſite forms of beauty: they 
knew the arts, could only receive their per- 
fection from ideal beauty ſuperior to what. is 
ever 
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ever found, in individual, and imperfect nature. 
There is no man equal, in ſtrength and pro- 
portion to the Farneſian Hercules: nor, any 


woman comparable, for ſymmetry of form, to 
Medicean Venus. 


Theſe inſtances ſeem to prove, that the au- 
thors of the fineſt remains of antiquity formed: 
to themſelves ideas of perfect nature, and col- 
lected from various individuals, what no one 
could ſupply. 

It is ſaid, that Zeuxis, when he painted his 
Helena, elected five of the moſt beautiful vir- 
gins that could be found; and, whatever nature 
had formed moſt perfect in each, he united in a 
fingle figure. 

'Fhus painters, and ſculptors, render their 
ideas more perfect, and exalt their Art above 
Nature herſelf. In this manner, by contem- 
plating grand and exquiſite forms of beauty, 
the operations of the hand are directed by the 
image in the mind: but how far to proceed and 
when to ſtop, mult be left to the judgment of 
the artiſt. 

That the ancients bear the palm from the 
moderns in ſculpture, will not be conteſted -- 
their religion ſanctified and encouraged that 
branch of ſcience. Gods, Demigods, and He- 
roes all conſpired to bring it into the higheſt 
repute : and their images were often depoſited in 
buildings of the moſt exquiſite taſte, to com- 
memorate particular occurrences. The rage 
for highly ornamented edifices, perhaps never” 
roſe to a greater height, than amongft the 
Romans. Theſe fons of fortune acquired for 
much wealth, and, by plundering diſtant climes, 
had ſo collected the riches of the whole kingdoms 
into one city, that there was no way left to 


E diſſipate 
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diſſipate ſuch immenſe ſums, but by engaging 
in the moſt expenſive works of art. Each 
ambitious conqueror, deſirous to tranſmit his 
own actions, and thoſe of. his anceſtors to 
poſterity, called in to his aid the ſculptor, and 
the architect, whoſe utmoſt ſkill was exerted to 
blazon their atchicvements 3 in the ſolidity of ſtone 
and marble. 

This ſhews, in ſome meaſure, why. Sculpture 
outſtripped her ſiſter Art; for the ſpecimens of 
ancient Painting are much inferior to modern 
productions. They are deficient in colouring, 
chiaro-obſcuro, and keeping. Several of the 
Claſſics“ tell us, there were but four colours or 
pigments in uſe amongſt the ancient artiſts,. viz. 
black, white, yellow, and red. Now, it is im- 
poſſible to produce, from thoſe colours only, the 
variety of tints neceſſary to equal even a tolerable 
cColouriſt of the moderns. Although this evinces 
nothing againſt the abilities of the ancients, we 
may fairly conclude, that the rich and luxuriant 
deſcriptions, handed down to us, are inflated 
with hyperbole, ſufficient to make us doubt 
the veracity of ſome of their authors. Unfortu- 
nately for theſe warm advocates, the diſcoveries 
of Herculaneum have ſpitefully contradicted their 
aſſertions, and furniſhed us with means to draw 
our own concluſions. It is very poſſible they 
might admire, and be ſurprized ata fight of what 
appeared to them the ultimatum of perfection. 

The ſtories of Zeuxis and Polygnotus raiſe 
a ſmile. The former is ſaid to have painted 
fruits ſo naturally, that birds attempted to eat 
them ; the latter to have delineated the charac- 
ter and features of the face ſo truly, that phyſiog- 

nomiſts, wo 


* Pliny, Cicero. 


\ 
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nomiſts, upon ſight of the portrait, could foretell 
the preciſe time of the party's death. Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, who may be juſtly conſidered as the 
firſt artiſt in the world, thus delivers his opt- - 
nion. pg pe FO n 
« In antique paintings, there are not the 
ce ſmalleſt traces to make us think, that what 
« we call light, and ſhade, or a diſtribution of 
ce the work into maſſes, claimed any part of their 
cc attention: theſe. may be ranked amongſt the 
c defects of the learned Pouſſin“, as well as of 
« the antique paintings: and the moderns have a 
« right to that praiſe which is their due, for 
« having given ſo pleaſing an addition to the 
« ſplendour of the art. Pouſlin's pure and cor- 
6 rect ſtile was a direct contraſt to the florid ' 
ce and inaccurate: ſtile of Rubens +; yet the luxu- 
« riant brilliancy and harmony 61 the latter, 
« ſo dazzles the eye, that we cannot help thinking 
« all his deficiencies are fully ſupplied.“ Pouſſin 
carried his veneration for the ancients ſo far, 
as to give his works the air of antique paintings. 
It is certain he copied ſomęe of them, particularly - 
the marriage, in the Aldrobrandini palace at 
Rome; which, in the opinion of that great artiſt 
before mentioned, is the beſt relique of thoſe 
remote ages, that has hitherto been found. 
Thoſe of the antique paintings which ſtand 
| foremoſt, are fine, and correct imitations of 
improved nature; with the chaſteſt outline; 
formed upon ſuch certain principles as no, one 
has yet dared to controvert. «But they have 
« a remarkable dryneſs of manner, which is, by 
6 no means, recommended for imitation.” The 
K 5 _ compoſitions 


N. Pouſſin, an eminent French painter. It ſhould have 
been noticed, whether it was Nicholas, or Gaſper Pouſſin. 
ft Rubens, a famous Flemiſh painter. 
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compoſitions of the ancients appear to be much 
better calculated for the chiſſel, than the pen- 
cil. 4 ef 

Chiaro-ſcuro, or the art of diſtributing the 
lights and ſhadows in a picture advantageouſly, 
as well for the repoſe, and ſatisfaction of the eye, 
as for the effect of the whole together, ſeems to 
be a modern invention. By the aſſiſtance of 
this part of the ſcience, objects receive more relief, 
truth, and ſoundneſs. The maſſes of light and 
ſhade are formed by a proper diſtribution of 
objects, which, by an artful management, are ſo 
diſpoſed, that all the lights are on one fide, and 
the ſhades on the other. Sometimes, reflected 
lights are neceſſary ; at other times they are uſed, 
with a pictorical liberty, to produce the deſired 
effect; it is the knowledge of this that animates 
the canvas, and gives the appearance of corpo- 
real\{ubſtance to a flat ſurface. Rembrandt“, ſo 
far from ſelecting the moſt beautiful and grace- 
ful parts of nature, frequently made a bad choice 
from among the ſubjects he affords. And, 
although he poſſeſſed a very moderate portion 
of true taſte, yet the fire and ſpirit, with which 
his pictures are finithed, cannot be ſeen without: 
furprize; and the effect produced by his colour- 
ing, and expreſſion, demand our admiration. 
His etchinzs are collected at a great expence 
for the cabinets of the curious. The ſame ſpirit, 
which flowed from his pencil, guided his needle. 
Had this eminent artiſt viſited Rome, and re- 
fined his taſte, it is ſuppoſed, with his profound 
knowledge of chiaro- ſcuro, and colouring, he 
would have been one of the firſt maſters, in the 
world. . | | 


That 


Rembrandt, a great artiſt of the Flemiſh ſchool. 
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That part of the art, termed keeping, the 
ancients ſeem to have been but little acquainted 


with, and without a due management of this, 
every picture would be filled with confuſion. 
Inſtead of a proper ſubordination, each groupe 
or figure, would ſeem to contend for precedence. 
This want of order deſtroys all dignity, and pre- 
vents the artiſt from forming an agreeable whole. 

Any attempts in antique landſcape, with which 
we are acquainted, are executed wretchedly. In 
that part of the art, the ſuperiority of the mo- 
derns 1s manifeſt. l 5 

We have the authority of Freſnoy * to ſay, 
ce that, Michael Angelo ſurpaſſed not only alt 
« the moderns, but the ancients in architecture, 


« he quotes the St. Peters at Rome, the Palazzo 


« Farneſe, and the St. Johns at Florence, as 
« proofs of his opinion.” - 95 0 

Etching, engraving, mezzotinto, and aqua- 
tinta are all of modern invention, and of great 
utility. They deliver down to us accurate 
copies from the works of eminent men at a 
ſmall expence; and diffuſe abroad the bright 
flame of ſcience, ſo that even thoſe, who are 
far diſtant from the centre of the arts, may 
rouſe their ſouls to action, and enlighten that 


ſpark of genius, which might hitherto have lain 


dormant. From theſe meritorious, and in- 


genious improvements, we can judge, with great 


certainty, of the various merits of an artiſt, and 


every part, but the colouring, may be critically 
examined, 


/ 


The ſtile of the Italian, Flemiſh, or French 
ſchools, may be pointed out by theſe copies, 


and 


* Freſmoy, a French artiſt well known for his Latin: poem 
de Arte Graphica, | | 
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ne frequently the very manner of pencilling, 
* particular artiſts, is faithfully repreſented. 

heſe arguments are not meant to depreciate the 
antiques, they will always engage our admiration, 
and moſt highly merit it. 

The advantages, received by the moderns, 

from ſtudying the ancients, are freely acknow- 
ledged. It is no uncommon thing to hear ſome 
people lament the decay of genius, and the de- 
cline of arts, in theſe times, when compared with 
the Auguſtan age. However that may be, the 
moderns have a right to claim their full portion 
of fame, in many arts, in which the ancients 
could not inſtruct them. 
From the candour of this learned Society, 
the writer of this Eſſay claims protection, and 
hopes, an attempt to inveſtigate truth, will not 
be deemed Zr t 


* 
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A brief Compariſon of ſome of the 3 Argu- 


ments in favour of Public and Private Educa- 


tion. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. 


cr e of the Titans and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter. ] 


TuRRE are few queſtions more important, 
when conſidered in every point of view, than thoſe 
which relate to education. Allowing the original 
differences ſtamped upon human minds to be 
great, yet education marks far greater and ſtrong- 
er lines of diſtinction between one mind and 
another. - It was education which formed the 
poliſhed and . lettered ſage, in the æra of the 
| higheſt Grecian ſplendour. And it is educa- 
tion which n the ſavage Indian for the 
deſert. ; 


« Dii Immortales ! Homini Homo quid ads ! 
Stulto inte}l;gens ! Quid intereſt !* | 


It is generally ſaid, in praiſe of the preſent. 


age, that it is more fenſible than any which 


have preceded, of the immenſe importance of 


education. I mean not to detract from the real 
merit of my cotemporaries,. by hintin 8 a ſuſpicion 


that ſomething muſt be abated of this high 


compliment. 'I he object and end upon which 
modern education is often ernie will not, 
TIPS I fear,, 


® Terence Eun. AQ, II. Sce. 2. 
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I "RY do the greateſt honour to our diſcern- 
ment, or our piety. 

Among the various plans of education, each 
of which has had its warm admirers, and 
ſanguine advocates, the parent, -anxiouſly inte- 
reſted for the beſt welfare of his /on, (for I wiſh 
to confine the prefent ſubject to boys) is often 
greatly at a loſs which to prefer. There are, 
probably, advantages and diſadvantages peculiar 
to every ſyſtem. The point to be wiſhed for 
is to balance theſe ſo juſtly one againſt another, 
as to form the proper concluſion. 

There are not a few, both in antient and 
modern times, who contend earneſty for a public 
ſcheme of education. There are others, per- 
haps an equal number, who object as earneſtly 
againſt it. We mult imagine the general views 
of thoſe who embrace the oppokite ſides of this. 
queſtion to be exactly the ſame. But they con- 
ſider the ſeveral ſchemes in different aſpeCts. 

I have not the vanity to hope that. I ſhall be 
able to offer a ſingle argument, which has not. 
been repeatedly canvaſſed. My utmoſt wiſh in 
chuſing this ſubject was, not to offer ſomething; 
new; but to throw out a few hints, merely by 
way of introducing a queſtion, than which none 
greater and more intereſting has been, or, by 
our laws, can be agitated in theſe meetings. 

That we may fpeak with preciſion on this 
ſubject, it will be neceſſary to define the terms, 

blic and private education. 

By public education, we mean education at x 
large public fchool, conſiſting of perhaps two or 
three hundred boys, ſuch as Eton or Weſtminſter ; 
where the boys live in ſome common apart- 
ments deſtined for this uſe, or are boarded in 

| great 
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great numbers with perſons who only undertake 
to find them commons and accommodation. 

By private education, we mean education at 
home, in the houſe, and under the eye of a pa- 
rent, or private tutor. 

Between theſe two Ca there will be 
| almoſt infinite gradations. Exactly in the mid- 
way between them, are thoſe ſchools, where 
boys are boarded in the houſe of a maſter, be- 
come parts of his family, and are not more in 
number, than he can entirely manage and in- 
ſtruct himſelf. | 

We may perhaps claſs the prime objects of 
education in the following order, beginning 
with thoſe of leſs importance, and riſing up to 
thoſe of the greateſt. een 


n ment morali. 


. HEALTH. 

It is queſtioned, whether che ener 
which muſt neceſſarily prevail in a large public 
ſchool, with reſpe& to the ſeveral articles of 
diet, lodging, dampneſs, &c—or the conſtant 
careful attention paid to all theſe circumſtances, 
in the houſe of a parent, be more friendly to 
health and vigour of conſtitution. It is faid, 
« That an exceſs of caution injures both the 
body and the mind, rendering the one puny, 
and the other pufillanimous. * It is added; 
„ That in a large number of boys, there are 
more incitements to play, and to thoſe active 
athletic exerciſes, which brace the Tyſkem, and 

render it robuſt and hardy.” 

It muſt be acknowledged that the cloſeneſs 
of a nurſery is unfriendly to the conſtitution. 
But why mutt we neceſſarily! ſuppoſe a boy to- 
be confined to 2 nurſery in his father's houſe ? 


May 
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May he not be accuſtomed at home to any degree 
of hardineſs at the pleaſure of the parent ? 
And are not the principles and conduct of 
parents, in fact very different? Nor will ſuf- 
ficient incitements to play be wanting, if pro- 
perly attended to and improved. 

With reſpect to health, then, a boy may have 
all the advantages, without the many diſadvan- 
tages attending a more public plan. And, from 
what I have obſerved of life, I ſhould be ready to 
conclude, that children who have been educated 
upon the ſyſtem of extreme careleſſneſs in theſe 
particulars, have not appeared more vigorous 
and healthy when they have grown to matu- 
rity. 


I. KNOWLEDGE. 

It is urged, in favour of public education, 
« That emulation, that ſtrong and noble prin- 
ciple, when well managed, is more likely to be 
felt in its. proper influence when there are many, 
than when there are few competitors. The 
numbers, and the abilities of the candidates- 
ſharpen, the edge of genius and of induſtry, and 
thus puih on the youthful __ to ſuperior ex- 

cellence.“ 

It may, perhaps be faid, on the other hand, | 
« That to the boy of more brilliant parts, and 
who ſtands at the head of his claſs, the argument 
from emulation may be allowed. But that 
theſe will be comparatively few; and that to 
others, who are not able to attain this honour- 
able elevation, it will be reverſed, for that its 
influence will tend to nenn and de- 
preſſion.“ It may be added, „ That, in large 
ichools, boys are neceſſarily connected together 
in 1 like horſes in a 3 ; that they 


cannot 
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cannot move on beyond a certain pace; and that 
this pace muſt be accommodated to the parts 
and quickneſs of the moſt indolent and ſtupid 
in the claſs; or elſe, it will be, for one boy 
in the claſs too quick, and for another, too flow. 
The conſequence will be almoſt equally prejudi- 
cial to both. The one is puſhed forward beyond 
his ſpeed; he is liable to be continually puniſhed 
for no fault; or hurried on through ſubjects, 
of which he has not been able to gain any clear 
and competent knowledge. The other is kept 
down from thoſe attainments, to which he might 
otherwiſe have aſcended. This conſtant and 
wretched clog, it may be ſaid, will be prevented 
by having every boy to ſtand ſingle; or, at leaſt, 
by matching boys of equal capacity together, 
who may thus be urged forward exactly accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, neither dejected by the 
ſuperior genius of one, nor fettered by the 
greater dulneſs of another.“ 4 

To theſe arguments it may, I think, with 
great force, be added, „That, in a very large 
number of boys, there will always be as many, 
or more of thoſe who do not excel, as of thoſe 
who do. If, therefore, the one may be ſuppoſed 
to animate, or to aſhame, the other may, with 
equal truth, be ſuppoſed to keep thoſe in coun- 
tenance, whoſe abilities are not ſo bright, or 
whoſe induſtry is not ſo unremitting.” 

In vindication of the order which I have 
_ aſſigned to knowledge, it may be obſerved that 
the great end of mental cultivation is, to give 
that exerciſe and. habit to the various powers of 
the mind, which may enable them to act here- 
after in all the affairs of human life with the 
greateſt advantage. It is not merely the quan- 


_ tity 
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tity of ideas acquired, but the ability obtained 
by the ſoul, of thinking, reaſoning, and deter- 
mining rightly, in every event of the change- 
ful ſcene, which is of the greateſt impor- 
tance *. | | 8 . 


= FEMPER, 

Or, perhaps, more properly focial affectiont. 

It may be urged by the advocates for private 
ſchools, „ That there the heart is longer under 
the influence of the ſofter and more domeſtic 
feelings—that reverence to parents, and love to 
brothers, ſiſters, and other relations, is there in 
continual habit—That on theſe mild and tender 
charities of life, the temper and the comfort of 
mankind chiefly depend—And that, in a public 
ſchool, theſe amiable ſcions of the ſoul have not 
room to ſhoot, but muſt, of neceſſity, be miſe- 
rably neglected,” = 

If to this argument it be anſwered, “That in 
a public education there will be partialities and 
attachments formed :” it may be replied, « That 
theſe are not of exactly the ſame nature, nor will 
they have the ſame influence on future temper - 
and future happineſs.” 

It will perhaps be faid, „ That in larger 
ſchools, connections and friendſhips may be 
formed, which may be of the moſt laſting, ho- 
2 and advantageous tendency in future 
life.“ | | 

This advantage appears to me to be a very 
precarious one. Early connections between a 

richer: 


# cc Leotychides interrogatus, quid potiſſimum oportet 
pueros ingenuos diſcere! Quæ illis, inquit, ubi ad vi- 
rilem ætatem pervenerint, uſui ſunt futura. Cicero. 
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richer and a poorer boy, founded, probably, on 
caprice on the one hand, and abject obſequiouſ- 


neſs on the other, ſeldom continue long. Some- 


times indeed an honourable union of equals may 


lay a foundation for future friendſhip, of the 
moſt endeared and permanent nature. And it is 
poſſible that ſome inſtances may have occurred, 


of friendſhips formed between youths whoſe 
fortunes were unequal, which have been as be- 
neficial to the one, as honourable to the other. 
But, as boys are often ſeparated at ſo early an 
age, and diſperſed into ſuch different ſcenes and 
regions, the hope of this ought not to be al- 
lowed much weight. And fact will, I perſuade 
myſelf, bear witneſs to very few inſtances of 


this kind; too few to give any great degree of 
force to this argument. 


IV. SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


By this term is meant, „The habit which 
the friends of public education ſay a boy 1 
forms, in a large ſchool, of conducting himſelf, 


of managing his own concerns, and of preparing 


himſelf for a ſteady, independent, manly line 
of action in future life. Such a ſchool they de- 


{cribe as %a miniature of the great world.“ 


And in this microcoſm a boy is inured to make 
his own way, to ſtand upon his own merit, to 


exert his own underſtanding and addreſs, to 
maintain his own cauſe and his own conſequence, 
to fight his awn battle, to vindicate his own 
wrong, and to depend upon his own conduct 
and character for the behaviour he meets with. 
In this ſociety, it is ſaid, all diſtinctions are 


levelled. The ſon of a nobleman appears as an 


equal to the ſon of a peaſant. Inſignificance, 
| 7 | ; il-temper, 
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il temper, folly, ſelfiſhneſs, together with the 


common vices of children (the ſeeds of fimilar 


and ſtronger vices in men) are diſcountenanced 
and diſcouraged, when they are ſure to meet 
with contempt and hatred. And here thoſe 
public ' ſpirited and manly virtues grow beſt, 
which only can ſecure the general honour and 
approbation.“ | 

It is poſſible that ſomething muſt be deduct- 
ed from this flattering reprefentation. In 
theſe little republics, ſome active and bolder 
ſpirits diſtinguiſhed, probably, for ſtrength and 
daring, rather than for morals or literary ex- 
cellence, gain an aſcendancy over the reſt. The 
other boys act under them in ſervile ſubmiſſion 
to their mandate, carry their burdens, fight their 
battles, and avenge their quarrels. Hence are 
learnt habits of fawning and ſervility. Obedi- 
ence mult be unreſerved, under penalty of ſevere 
chaſtiſement for rebellion. To crouch, in order 


to obtain the good graces of one of theſe leaders 


of a clan, will probably be the policy of a 
younger and more timid boy. And he will 
obtain notice and proteCtion, only by flattery, 
or ſubmiſhon the moſt humiliating. The con- 
ſequence often is, that when he himſelf riſes up 
to that degree of ſtrength, which enables him 
to affert his own conſequence, he practiſes all 
the arts aſſumed by his former tyrant. And thus 
a ſyſtem of vaſſalage is handed down, from 


generation to generation. May it not be ſaid, 


that all this is as likely to produce abjectneſs of 
mind as independence; and turbulence, as pro- 
per ſubordination ? | pied nba 


V. MORALS. 


: 
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V. © RAL GS. 

The greateſt object of education is, adi. 
edly to inſpire the love of goodneſs. - But here 
the argument ſeems greatly to preponderate 
againſt the plan of public ſchools. And yet to 
this point, as to the all-animating center, ſhould 
every thing elſe be directed, and by its tend- 
ency to this, ſhould every ſcheme be eſtimated. 
It would be a dreadful bargain to give up 
morals for learning, or for any other accom- 
pliſhment 7. 

It cannot be denied that there is certainly far 
greater danger of moral infection in a larger, 
than in a ſmaller number of boys. A ſingle boy 
may corrupt many, and diſſeminate a poiſon of 
the moſt rank and baneful influence. It is im- 
poſſible, where the numbers are fo large, to 
give that minute and watchful attention to the 
diſcipline of the paſſions, and to the formation 
of the heart, which is ſo unſpeakably neceflary 
in a- good education. Boys of a depraved turn 
of mind, have often an unlucky kind of wit, a 
ſomething in their manner, which enables them 
to do irreparable miſchief. 

It is acknowledged by a very ingenious and 
able advocate for public ſchools , that the 
argument from morals lies undeniably againſt 
them. But this effect he aſcribes—to the neg- 
lect of education at home, before they come 
to ſchool—and to the general diſſipation of the 

„ Alge, 

e Nos liberalibus fddiis et diſciplines filios erudimus; 


non quia virtutem dare poſſunt ; fed quia animum ad acci- 
piendam virtutem prejparant.” Cic. 


+ Knox. 
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age, to which even ſchools themſelves, which 
ought to be the nurſeries of better principles and 
better manners, too frequently accommodate 
themſelves. : 

If the fact be granted that morals are in 
greater danger in a public, than a private ſchool, 
this will be with many parents a concluſive argu- 
ment. Boys too ſoon, too eafily receive the 
alarming contagion. And, when it is once re- 
ceived, it contaminates the whole maſs of the 
ſoul, and ſpreads its deadly poiſon through every 
future ſtage of life. 2 

It is, however, contended, «© That boys, im- 
mured within the precincts of a private family, 
are often but ill prepared to ſtand the ſhock 
of future temptation ; that they frequently ruſh 
from the extreme of confinement to the extreme 
of diſſipation or diſſoluteneſs; and thus atone 
for former reſtraint, by future extravagance.” 

'This may have been the caſe where the con- 
finement has been impolitic, or exceſſive. But, 
as this is not neceſſarily attendant upon the 
private plan, it cannot be admitted as an univer- 
fal argument againſt it. 

It is to be regretted that ſchools in general, 

of almoſt every deſcription, pay ſo little attention 
to the culture of the heart; though this is in 
compariſon with all others, an object io infinitely 
ſuperior, that no embelliſhments of ſcience, no 
advantages whatever, of any other kind, deſerve 
a moment's regard without it. | 
And it is perhaps equally to be regretted 
that ſo few parents are proper to have the 
ſole direction and management of their own 
children “. | 
It 
® The faying of Philip upon the birth of kis ſon Alex- 
| ander, 
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It is far more eaſy to form the theoretic idea 


of a ſchool, which you might call e ſchool f 


virtue and of ſcience,” than to realize it in action. 
And yet J fear that many parents would not 


approve of even this ſchool, if it were not like- 


wiſe, © The ſchool of ſhewy accompliſhments,” 


which, with many, are of far greater moment, 


than virtuous excellence. | 

The middle plan, which we have already men- 
tioned, ſeems calculated to blend, in ſome de- 
gree the advantages, and to divide the diſadvan- 
tages of both the others. By enlarging a private 
ſchool, ſo as more nearly to approach a public 
one, you ſecure every deſirable advantage for 
emulation. And, by having-no more than can 
be under the continual inſpection and manage- 
ment of the maſter, you provide for that par- 
ticular and conſtant attention to every individual, 


which 1s abſolutely neceflary to his beſt improve- 
ment. | 1 


But upon every plan the whole will depend 


upon the ability, the induſtry, and I may add, 
particularly, upon the manner of the maſter. 


The advantages of the beſt plan may be loſt by 


incapacity and.negligence. And even the wor 


may have a temporary brilliancy, from the ſupe- 
rior talents and attention of him who conducts 


it. 


The 


ander, pays a high compliment to the philoſopher 3 but 
Ariſtotle himſelf could not command ſucceſs. His pupil 
does not ſeem to have fully anſwered to his tutor's care. 


e Non tam gaudeo, quod natus eſt mihi filius, quam 


quod tempore Ariſtotelis natus eſt, cui tradatur erudiendus.” 
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The nobleſt authority is that of love, mingled 
with reverence. Let us imagine, connected 
with real abilities, that indeſcribably happy man- 
ner which we have already. mentioned, but 
cannot explam. 'There will probably be an eaſy 
and willing empire, over pleaſed and unſuſpicious 
ſubjects. It will be an empire over the heart. 
Their ſubjection will be cheerfully paid to one 
in whom they ſee powers in their eye ſo amaz- 
ingly connected with a temper ſo amiable, with 
manners ſo awfully engaging, with affections ſo 
ſincere, and with a treatment ſo generous, manly, 
and conſiſtent. - 

But if we recollect a moment the exceedingly 
difficult points to which education ſhould be 
directed, we ſhall perhaps rather wiſh, than ex- 
pect, to fee any ſcheme in which they may be 
all accompliſhed. To keep up the continual im- 
preſſion of reverence, without intimidatirig—to 
reſtrain the ſpirits without depreſſing them—to 
inſpire courage without turbulence—vivacity 
without forwardneſs—and diffidence without de- 
jeftion—to adminiſter praiſe without puffing 
up—correction without exaſperating—and ſteady 
diſcipline without enfeebling the mind in its 
beſt energies.— Theſe. are ſome of the grand ob- 
jects of education. | 

Who, that conſiders the diſhculties of this 
work, the various diſpoſitions, capacities and 
nurfery-educations of boys; and the different 
tempers, views and talents of parents and maſ- 
ters, will not be ready to make every candid 
allowance for imperfection? And yet who, 
that conſiders its infinite importance, will not 

wish 
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wiſh every poſſible imperfection to be done 


away 
And who will not be ready to exclaim with 


the __ oſopher, 


&© Quid munus reipublicz majus * afferre _ 
fimus, quam fi docemus atque erudimus Kann IA 
1cero, 


* 
| 
| 


f 
; 
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Speculations on the Perceptive Power of Vege- 


tables. By Thomas Percival, M. D. F. R. 8. 
&c. &c. | 


[Fee rom ; Memoirs of th 4 and Philsſo p bica 
oY of Mancheſter. 


- - - - Theſe are not idle, 23 dreams.; 
Full Nature teems with life. - - - - 


Thomſon's Spring, Second Edit. line 1367. 


Is all our enquiries into truth, whether natural 
or moral, it 1s neceſſary to take into previous 
conſideration the kind of evidence which the 
ſubject admits of; and the degree of it which 
is ſufficient to afford ſatisfaction to the mind. 
Demonſtrative evidence is abſolute, and without 
gradation; but probable evidence aſcends, by 
regular ſteps, from the loweſt preſumption to 
the higheſt moral certainty. A ſingle prefump- 
tion 1s indeed of little weight ; but a ſeries of 
ſuch imperfe& proofs. may produce the fulleſt 
conviction. The ſtrength of belief, however, 
may often be greater than 1s proportionate to 
the force and number of theſe proofs, either 
individually or collectively conſidered. For, as 
uncertainty is always painful to the underſtand- 
ing, very flight evidence if the ſubject be 

* 


Theſe lines are omitted in the ſubZzquent editions of 
Thomſon's Seaſons. 
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capable of no other, ſometimes amounts to 


credibility. This very” philoſopher experiences 


in his reſearches into nature; and the obſer- - 


vation may ſerve as an apology for the following 
jeu d'eſprit; in which I ſhall attempt to ſhew 
by the ſeveral analogies of organization, life, 
inſtinct, ſpontaneity, and fſelf-motion, that 
plants, like animals, are endued with the powers 
both of perception and enjoyment. 

I. Vegetables bear ſo near a ſimilitude to 
animals in their ftrudure, that botaniſts - have 
derived from anatomy and phyſiology, almoſt 
all the. terms. employed in the deſcription of 
them. A tree or ſhrub, they inform us, conſiſts 


of a cuticle, cutis, ind: cellular membrane; of 


veſſels variouſly difpoſed and adapted to 'the 
tranſmiſſion of different fluids; and of a ligneous, 
or bony ſubſtance, covering and defending a 
pith or marrow. Such organization evidently 
belongs not to inanimate matter; and when we 
obſerve in vegetables, that it is connected with, 
or inſtrumental to the powers of growth, of 
ſelf-preſervation, of motion, and of ſeminal in- 
creaſe, we cannot heſitate to aſcribe to them a 

living principle. And by admitting this attribute, 
we advance a ſtep higher in the analogy we are 
purſuing. For the idea of life naturally implies 
ſome degree of perceptivity : and wherever per- 


ception reſides, a greater or leſs capacity for 


enjoyment ſeems to be its neceſſary adjunct. 
Indefinite and low, therefore, as this capacity 
may be, in each ſingle herb or tree, Dh when we 
conſider the amazing extent of the vegetable 
kingdom, „ from the cedar of Lebanon to the 


hyflop upon the wall,“ the aggregate of happi- 


neſs produced by it, ll be found to exceed our 


molt enlarged 'conceptions. It is prejudice only, 


- which 


| 
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which reftrains or ſuppreſſes the delightful emo- 


tions reſulting from the belief of ſuch a diffufion 
of good. And, becauſe the framers of ſyſtems 
have invented arrangements and diviſions of 


the works of God, to aid the mind in the pur- 


ſuits of ſcience, we implicitly admit as reality 
what is merely artificial; and adopt diſtinEtions, 


without proof of any eſſential differenee. Lapi- 


des creſcunt; vegetabilia creſcunt et vivunt; ani- 
malia creſcunt, vivunt, et ſentimt. This climax, 
of Linnzus, is conformable to the doctrines of 
Ariſtotle, Pliny, Jungius, and others. But none 
of theſe great men have adduced ſufficient . 


evidence to ſupport the negative characteriſtics, 


if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, on which the three 
kingdoms of nature are here eſtabliſhed; That 
a gradation ſubſiſts, in the ſcale of beings, is 
clearly manifeſt ; but the higher advances we 
make in phyſical knowledge, the nearer will the 
degrees be ſeen to approach each other. And it 
is no very extravagant conjecture to ſuppoſe, 
that in ſome future period, perceptivity may 
be diſcovered to extend, even beyond' the limits 
now aſſigned to vegetable life. Corallines, 
madrepores, millepores, and ſpunges were for- 
merly conſidered as foſſil bodies: but the expe- 


riments of Count Marſigli evinced, that they. 


are endued with life, and led him to claſs them 


with the maritime plants. And the obfervations 


of Ellis, Juſſieu and Peyſonel, have ſince raiſed 


them to the rank of animals *. The detection 


of error in long eſtabliſhed opinions concerning 
os one 


* Conſult Philoſ. Tranſat. Amcoenitat. Academic. and 
Biſhop Watſon on the ſubje&s of Chemultry. 
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one branch of natural knowledge, juſtifies the 


ſuſpicion of its exiſtence in -others, which are 
nearly allied to it. And it will appear from 
the proſecution of our enquiry into the in- 
ſtincts, ſpontaneity, and ſelf- moving power af 
vegetables, that the fuſpicion is not without 
foundation. | 
II. Inflin# is a propenſity, or movement to 
ſeek, without deliberation, what is agreeable to 
the particular nature, actuated by it; and to 
avoid what is incongrucus or hurtful. It is a 
practical puer which fequires no previous 
knowledge or experience; and which purſues 
a preſent or future good, without any definite 
ideas or foreſight; and often with very faint. 
degrees of conſciouſneſs. The calf, when it firſt 
comes into the world, applies to the teats of 
the cow, utterly ignorant of the taſte or nutri- 
tious quality of the milk, and conſequently, with 
no views. either 10 ſenſual gratification or ſup- 
port. And the duckling which has been hatched 
under a: hen at a diſtance from water, diſcovers 
a conſtant reſtleſſnefs and impatience; and is 
— to practiſe all the motions of ſwim- 
ming, though: = firanger 40 its future deſig- 
nation, and to the element, for which its-ouly 
Feathers and web-like feet are formed. Inſtincts 
| analogous to theſe, operate with equal energy, 
on the vegetable tribe. A ſeed contains a germ, 
or plant in miniature, and a radicle, or little 
root, intended by nature to ſupply it with 
nouriſhment. If the ſeed be ſown in an invetted 
poſition, ſtill each part purſues its proper direc- 
tion. The plumula turns upward, and the 
radicle ſtrikes downward into the ground. A hop- 
plant, turning round a pole, follows the courſe 
8 of 
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* 
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of the ſun, from ſouth to weſt, and ſoon dies 
when forced into an oppoſite line of motion. 


But remove the obſtacle, and the plant will 


quickly return to its ordinary poſition. The 
branches of a honey-ſuckle ſhoot out longitu- 
dinally, till they become unable to bear their 
own weight; and then ſtrengthen themſelves, 
by changing their form into a ſpiral. When 
they meet with other living branches of the ſame 
kind, they coaleſce for mutual ſupport, and one 
ſpiral turns to the right, and the other to the 
left; thus ſeeking, by an inſtinctive impulſe, 
ſome: body on which to climb, and increaſing 
the probability of finding one, by the diverſity 
of their courſe: for if the auxiliary branch be 
dead, the other uniformly. winds. weld , 
from the right to the left 5. | 
Theſe examples of the inſtingtire Goa 
of vegetables, have been purpoſely taken from 
ſubjects familiar to our daily obſervation. But 
the plants of warmer climates, were we ſufſfi- 
ciently acquainted with them, would probably 
furniſh better illuſtrations of this acknowledged 
power of animality : and I ſhall briefly recite 
the hiſtory of a curious exotic, which has 


been delivered to us from good authority; and 
confirmed by the obſervations of ſeveral Euro- 


pean botaniſts. | : 
The Dionæa Muſcipula 4 18 2 native of North 
Carolina. Its leaves are numerous, inclining 
to bend downwards, and placed in à circular 
order: they are jointed and ſucculent. The 
upper joint conſiſts of two lobes, each of which 
is Jemiorali in its form, with a margin n; 
— em: N 0/0 
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Lord Kaims's Gentleman Farmer. 
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with ſtiff hairs ; which embrace each other, when 
they cloſe from any irritation. The ſurfaces of 
theſe lobes are covered with ſmall red glands, - 
which probably ſecrete ſome ſweet liquor, tempt- 
ing to the taſte, but fatal to the lives of inſects: 
for the moment the poor animal alights upon 
theſe parts, the two lobes riſe up, graſp it 
forcibly, lock the rows of ſpines together, and 
ſqueeze it to death. And leſt the ſtruggles for 
life ſhould diſengage the inſect thus entangled, 
three ſmall ſpines are fixed amongſt the glands, 
near the middle of each lobe, which effectually 
put an end to all its efforts: nor do the lobes 
open again while the dead animal continues 
there. The diſſolution of its ſubſtance, there- 
fore, is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts, to conſtitute 
part of the nouriſhment- of the plant. But as 
the diſcriminative power of inſtinct is always 
limited, and proceeds with a blind uniformity 
when put into exertion, the plant cloſes its 
leaves as forcibly, if ſtimulated by a ſtraw or a 
pin, as by the body of an inſect: nor does it 
expand them again, till the extraneous ſubſtance 
is withdrawn “*. I | 1. 48 
III. If the facts and obſervations which have 
been adduced, furniſh any preſumptive proof of 
the inſt inctive power of vegetables, it will neceſ- 
_ farily follow that they muſt be endued with ſome 
degree of {pontaneity. For. the impulſe to diſ- 
criminate and to prefer, is an actual exertion of 
that principle, however obſcure the conſcioul- 
neſs or the feeling may be, with which it is ac- 
companied. And ſuch volition preſuppoſes an 
innate. perception both of what is conſonant, 
"4; Kills ict MS. 2 


- * See the Annual Regiſter for 1775, p. 93. 


and of what is injurious to the conſtitution of 
the individual, or ſpecies directed by it. But 
it is the deſign of this little Eſſay rather to in- 
veſtigate nature, than to appeal to metaphyſical 
conſiderations. I ſhall proceed therefore to point 
out a few of thoſe phenomena, in the vegetable 
kingdom, which indicate ſpontaneity. | 
Deveral years ago, whit engeyed in a courſe 
of experiments to aſcertain the influence of 
axed air on vegetation, the following fact re- 
ꝓeatedly occurred to me. A ſprig of mint, 
ſuſpended by the root, with the head down- 
Wards, in the middle glaſs veſſel of Dr. Nooth's 
machine, continued to thrive vigorouſly without 
any other pabulum, than what was ſupplied by 
the ſtream of mephitic gas, to which it was ex- 
poſed. In twenty-four hours the ſtem formed 
into a curve, the head became erect, and gradu- 
ally aſcended towards the mouth of the veficl ; 
thus producing, by ſucceſſive efforts, a new and 
unuſual configuration of its parts. Such exer- 
tions in the ſprig of mint, to rectify its än- 
verted poſition, and to remove from a foreign, 
to its natural element, ſeems to evince volition 
0 avoid what was evil, and te recover what had 
been experienced to be good. If a plant in a 
garden-pot be placed in a room which has no 
light, except from a hole in the wall, it will 
thoot towards the hole, paſs through it into the 
open air, and then vegetate upwards in its 
direction. Lord Kaims relates, that, 
« amongſt the ruins of New Abbey, formerly a 
« monaſtery in Galloway, there grows on the 
«© top of a wall, a plane-tree twenty feet high. 
% Straitened for nouriſhment in that barren 
« fituation, it ſeveral years ago directed roots 
c down 
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4 down the Bde of the wall, till they resched 


« the ground ten feet below. And now the 
e nouriſhinent it afforded to thefe roots during 
„the time of deſcending is amply repaid ; hav- 
ing every year, Anek t time, made vigorous 
«© ſhoots from the top of the wall to the fur- 


« face of the earth, theſe roots have not thrown 


« gut a fimple fidre, but are now united into a 

« pretty thick hard root.”* T“ 

The regular movements by which the ſun- 
flower prefents its ſplendid difk to the ſun, have 
been known to naturalifts, and celebrated by 
poets both of ancient and modern times. Ovid 
founds upon it a beautiful ſtory; and Thomfon 
defcribes it as an attachment of love to the celeſ- 
ern Ks of hl | | 87 


% But one, 1. et follower of the ſun, | 
Sad whenhe ſets; ſhats up her yellow leaves, 
e HProaping all night; and when he warm returns, 
ho Points her enamour” d boſam to his ray. Ly 
| 5 8 Summer, line 216. 


IV. Nature has wiſely proportioned the 
powers of motion to the diverſified neceſſities of 
the beings endued with them. Corallines and 
Seapens are fixed, to a ſpot, becauſe all theit 
wants. may be there ſupplied. The oyſter, du- 
ring the afflux of the tide, opens to admit the 
water, lying , with the hollow ſhell downwards : 
but when the ebb commences, it turns on the 
other ſide; thus providing by an inconſiderable 
moyement, for the reception of its proper nutri- 


ments and afterwards diſcharging what is ſaper- 
Avous T. Mr. Miller, in his late aecount of the 


L 5 iſland 


» 8 8 
+ Sprat's Hiſtory of the 2 Society. 
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land of Sumatra, mentions a fpecies of coral 
which the inhabitants have miſtaken for a plant, 
and have denominated it Lalan—Cout, or ſea- 
graſs. It is found in ſhallow bays, where it 
appears like a ſtraight ſtick, but when touched, 
withdraws itſelf into the ſand + Now, if ſelf- 
moving faculties, like theſe, indicate animality, 
can ſuch a diſtinction be denied to vegetables, 
poſſeſſed of them in an equal or ſuperior degree? 
The water-lily, be the pond deep or ſhallow- in 
which it grows, puſhes up its flower-ſtems, till 
they reach the open air, that the farina fecun- 
dans may perform without injury ' its proper 
office. About ſeven in the morning the ſtalk 
erects itſelf, and the flowers riſe above the 
ſurface of the water. In this ſtate they continue 
till four in the afternoon, when the ſtalk becomes 
relaxed, and the flowers fink and cloſe. The 
motions of the ſenſitive plant have been long 
noticed with admiration, as exhibiting the moſt 
abvious ſigns of perceptivity. And if we ad- 
mit ſuch motions as criteria of a like power, 
in other beings, to attribute them, in this in- 
ſtance, to mere mechaniſm, actuated ſolely bx 
external impulſe, is to deviate from the ſounde 

rule of philoſophizing, which directs us not to 
multiply cauſes, when the effects appear to be 
the ſame. Neither will the laws of electricity 
better ſolve the phenomena of this animated 
vegetable: for its leaves are equally affected by 
the contact of electric, and non- electric bodies 


ſhew no change in their ſenſibility, whether the 


atmoſphere be dry or moiſt ; and inſtantly cloſe 
when the vapour of volatile alkali, or the W 


+ Philoſoph. Tranſact. vol. LXVIIL. p. 178. 
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of burning ſulphur are applied to them. The 
powers of chemical ſtimuli, to produce contrac- 
tions in the fibres of this plant, may perhaps 
lead ſome philoſophers to refer them to the 
vis infita, or irritability, which they aſſign to 
certain parts of organized matter, totally diſtinct 
from, and independent of, any ſentient energy. 
But the hypotheſis is evidently a ſoleciſm, and 
refutes itſelf. For the preſence of irritability 
can only be proved by the experience of irrita- 
tions, and the: idea of. irritation involves in it | 
that of feeling. 

But there is a ſpecies of the order of Decan- 
dria, which conſtantly. and uniformly exerts a 
ſelf-moving power, uninfluenced either by che- 
mical ſtimuli, or by any external impulſe what- 
ſoever. 'Fhis curious ſhrub, which was unknown 
to Linnzus, is a native of the Eaſt Indies, but 
has been cultivated in ſeveral botanical gardens 
here. I had an opportunity of examining it in 
the collection of the late Dr. Brown. It is 
trifolious, grows to the height of four feet, and 
produces in autumn yellow flowers. The la- 
teral leaves are ſmaller than thofe at the extre- 
mity of the ftalk; and all day long they are 
continually moving either upwards, downwards, 
or in the ſegment of a circle. The laſt motion 
is performed by the twiſting of the foot-ſtalks; 
and whilſt one leaf is riſing, its affociate is 
generally deſcending. The motion downwards 
is quicker and more irregular than the motion 
upwards, which is ſteady and uniform. Theſe 
movements are obſervable, during the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, in the leaves of a branch 
lopped off from the ſhrub, and kept in water. 
it from any obſtacle od motion be retarded, 


upon 
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upon the removal of that obftacle, it is refumed 
with a greater degree of velocity . I cannot 
better comment on this wonderful degree of 
vegetable animation, than in the words of 
Cioero. mimum eff omne or pulſu agitatur 
_ externe ; gaod autem gſt animal. id mota cietur in- 

terzre et ſuo. | 
I have thus attempted, with the brevity pre- 
feribed by the laws of this Society, to extend 
our views of animated nature; to gratify the 
mind with the contemplation of multiplied ac- 
ceſſions to the general aggregate of felicity z and 
to exalt our conceptions of the wiſdom, power, 
and beneficence of God, In an undertaking, 
never yet accompliſhed, diſappointment can be 
no difgrace. In one directed to ſuch noble 
objects, the motives are a juſtification, inde- 
pendently of ſucceſs. Truth indeed obliges me 
to lads, that I review my ſpeculations 
with much diffidence; and that I dare not pre- 
fume to expect they will produce any permanent 
ponviEtion in others, becauſe I experience an 
anſtability of opinion in myſelf. For to uſe the 
language of Tully, Neſcio quomodo, dum lego 
effentior ; rùᷣm pefui librum,  afſenſio omnis illa 
clabitur.— But this ſcepticiſm is perhaps to be 
aſcribed to the influence of habitual preconcep- 
tions, rather than to a deficiency of reaſonable 
proof. For beſides the various arguments which 
have been advanced, in favour of vegetable per. 
ceptivity, it may de further urged that the hypo- 
theſis recommends itſelf, by its conſonance to 
thoſe higher analogies of nature, which lead us 
to conclude * the greateſt poſſible ſum of 
happinefs 


See Encyclopædia Britannica, Art. Hedyfarum, | 
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happineſs exiſts in the univerfe. The bottom of 
the ocean is overfpread with plants, of the moſt 
luxuriant magnitude. Immenſe regions of the 
earth are covered with perennial - foreſts. | Nor 
are the Alpes, or the Andes, deſtitute of herbage, 
though buried in depths of fnow. And can it 
be imagined that ſuch profuſion of life ſubſiſts 
without the leaſt ſenſation or enjoyment? Let 
us rather, with humble reverente, ſuppoſe that 
vegetables participate, in ſome low degree, of the 
common allotment of vitality. And that our 
great Creator hath apportioned good to all living 
things, in number, weight, and meaſure.“ “ 


. - - « » 4 1 


Supplement to the foregoing Paper ; cut YRS, 
further Obſervations on the Senſitive Plant. 5 


IN the ſpecylations, concerning the pexceptive 


| power of vegetables, which were read before 
this Society laſt ſpring, I obſerved that the mo- 


® It has been eſtimated that our globe contains 20,000 
ſpecies of vegetables; 3000 of worms; 12,000 of inſects; 
200 of amplũbious animals ; 2600 of fiſnes; 5 50 of birds 
and 200 of quadrupedes. (Vid. Linn. Amcenit. Academ. 
and Stillingfleet's Miſcellaneous Tracts, p. 125). A cal- 
eulation like this, it is evident, muſt be very defeCtive ; 
becauſe founded en paſt diſcoveries in a ſcience, , which as 
now in a ſtate of rapid progteſſion. But future acceſſions, 
both of plants and animals, with refpe& to number, may 
produce no material changes in their relative proportions. 


tions 
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tions of the ſenſitive plant are not to be explained 
by the laws of electricity. For its leaves are 
_ alike affected by the contact of electric and non- 
electric bodies; ſhew the ſame ſenſibility whe- 
ther the atmoſphere be dry or moiſt; and in- 
ſtantly cloſe when certain chemical ſtimuli, ſuch 
as the vapour of vol. alkali or the fumes of 
burning ſulphur, are applied to them. Theſe 
concluſions were founded on the recollection of 
experiments which I made more than twenty 
ears ago. But the Abbe Barthalon de St. 
— in a late treatiſe on the electricity of 
vegetables has adopted an oppoſite hypotheſis, 
and adduced the following trials in ſupport of it. 
When the ſenſitive plant, ſays he, is touched 
with a piece of poliſhed metal, terminated at 
each end by a round knob, its leaves ſhrink. 
back and ſhut. When it is touched with a 
piece of glaſs of the fame form, it remains in- 
fenfible. But if this piece of glaſs be electriſied, 
and the plant be touched with it in this ſtate, 
the leaves inſtantly cloſe themſelves. Hence he 
infers, that the plants called Mimpſæ are endued 
with a much greater portion of electrical fluid 
than others; that this fluid eſcapes when touched 
by a coreign body, capable of conveying it 
away; and that they ſhrink by being thus de- 
prived of What is efſential to their health and 

vigour . 
. have lately procured a ſenſitive plant, with 
the deſign of repeating the Abbe's 5 
| ut 


*» See Abbe Bauibelof de St. Lazane D. Electicite des 
Vegetaux ; alſo A to Monthly Review, vol. XVII. 
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But at the preſent ſeaſon of the year, I find 
this vegetable in a very languid ſtate ; ſo that my. 
7 have not afforded me much ſatisfaction. 

could not, however, perceive any differenee 
whether the leaves were touched with a piece of 

oliſhed iron or a ſtick of ſealing-wax. And 
the following well authenticated facts ſeem to 
refute the Abbe's hypotheſis, concerning the 
electrical ceconomy of this plant. | : 
I. The branches of the ſenſitive plant have 
two motions, the one natural, the other arti- 
ficial. By the firſt it progreſſively increaſes, in 
the morning, the angle which it forms with 
the ſtem; and retreats in the ſame gradual 
manner, in the afternoon. By the ſecond it 
contracts its leaves, when forcibly touched or 
ſhaken. | | 

II. The ſenfibility of the plant ſeems chiefly 
to reſide in the articulation of the branches of 
the common foot-ſtalk, or of the particular foot- 
ſtalk of each wing. 4 

II. No motion enſues from cautiouſly piercing 
the branch with a needle, or other ſharp in- 
ſtrument. : 5 

IV. A ſtroke or an irritation produces a more 
forcible effect, than an inciſion or even an entire 
ſection. $f K 1 

V. A flight irritation only acts upon the 
neighbouring parts, and extends its influence 
according to its force. 

VI. Plunging the plant in water ſeems to have 

no other effect than that of diminiſhing its vi- 

our. 7: | 
: VII. A piece of wax, ſtrongly electrified, 
made the leaves of the ſenſitive plant cloſe 
quickly, by attraCting them to it with conſider- 
able force. | | 


VIII. The 
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VIII. The motions of the fenfitive plant are 
owing | to a ſtrong contraftion. Each foot-ſtalk 
ſeems to be terminated with a kind of joint, 
on which the leaves ane with e ed 
facility *. 1 


Conſult Milnes's Batanital Dictionary z the Eticydo- 
Py Butandica.y and, WARE on. Vital Motions, 
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From the origin Ampere of Ki 
Nature in general, and the different opportu- 
nities and talents of individual men, imperfect 
and different judgments will neceffarily ariſe, 
ſome of which, at leaſt, muſt confequently be 
errors. Theſe will lead to the formation of dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions and Habits; of which, thoſe 
founded on tight reafon, and a proper judgment 
of things, müſt be good, white thoſe founded 
on error, and a perverted judgment of things, 
muſt, in that proportion, be praved. Theft 
different Alpofftions will lead 4 c nilent 
actiens, which will be good or bad N ry and, 
as far as they are the one or the other, will be : 
proportionably uſeful or detrimental to the au- 
thots of them, and to the fociety of which they 
are members. 

Sinee, then, our errors may produce ſo im- 
portant effects to ourſelves, and thoſe with whom 
we are concerned, it is of the preateſt conſe- 
quenee that we mould early correct all ſuch as 
may lead to hurtful actions. This will be beft 
effected, by conſidering attentively our various 
relations with refpect to other beings, the advan- 
rages we derwe from fuch relations, and the 


duties 
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cities enen upon us in conſequence of 
them. 

Now we ſhall find, thi when man was firſt 
created, he was placed i in a world fo conſtituted, 
as that, by the practice of certain perſonal and 
relative duties, he might beſt promote his own 


.- happineſs, and that of his fellow-creatures. He 


was thus made ſubject to a moral law, engraven, 
as it were, upon his mind, for the due obſer- 
Vance of which he was left accountable to his 
Almighty Creator. But in proceſs of time, as 
mankind multiplied upon the earth, and viola- 
tions of this original rule of action increaſed 
continually in frequency and enormity, it became 
neceſſary for men to unite together, in diſtinct 
and ſeparate bodies, for mutual protection and 
defence: and hence would ariſe the firſt forms of 
civil ſociety. _ 

Thus we find, that the human 1 race are ſubject 
and accountable to a moral and a political law. 
At the bead of the one, is the great Creator of all 
things, as the ſupreme eternal Legiſlator and 
Executor. At the head of the other, are certain 
civil governors, who are appointed to diſcharge 
theſe important offices in thoſe temporary ſocie- 
ties, into which men enter during their conti- 
nuance in this world. 

Each of theſe conſtitutions of government is 
attended with many advantages, the one promo- 
ting our moral, the other our political hap- 

ineſs. = 

With reſpect to ds former, however, the eter- 
nal laws 7 moral obligation, with the different 
degrees of moral enormity, are ſo deeply engraven 
on the human mind by nature, and fo forcibly 
republiſhed in the books of revelation, that they 
ſeem not ſo much the objects of ſpeculative diſ- 
quiſition: 
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quiſition: every good man is ſenſible of their 
obligation, and of the proper reſtrictions with 
which they are to be taken. But an attention to 
the rules by which actions. are eſtimated in a 
political view, is highly neceſſary for all men, 
whatever be their moral character; ſince other- 
wiſe, they may be miſled by the idea, that the 
ſame general rules obtain both in the divine and 
human governments, under the political as well 
as the moral conſtitution; ſo that, if they be care- 
ful to keep within the bounds of ſtrict morality, 
they can never become amenable. to the laws of 
civil ſociety ®. This, however, is, doubtleſs, an 
error, as will appear from the former part of the 
following Fa the propoſed object of which is, 
Firſt, To point out the difference between 
moral and political trandgreifiong, with their re- 
ſpective puniſhments: ſo ſar, at leaſt, as ma 
enable us to form ſome idea of the rules whic 
the legiſlator ſhould obſerve, in his attempts to 
correct the diſorders of ſociety: And. 
Secondly, To offer ſome remarks on the pro- 
portion of puniſhments to offences; and to en- 
quire into the right, utility, and ſucceſs, of ſe- 
vere. civil, ee particularly af n ber 
niſhments, W 
As we have aided tranſgreſſions, ſo we ma 
diſtinguiſh puniſhments, into moral and political, 
and with reſpect to each of theſe ma conſider, 
the end, the ſubjects, the nature, an 1855 meas 
fue, of puniſnments. 
I. The end of all puniſhment ſeems to be the 
ame, v1z. the prevention of future crimes ;. which 
is a eher by en or We 1 nd 
ands 


1 Compare 8 Forſter $ n to his gh og 
quoted in 1 laſt page of this eſſay. 
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hands of the offender himfelf, or by deterring 
others from the imitation of his example. This 
is the only ground upon which puniſhment can 
well be juſtified; for barely cauſing the offen- 
der to ſuffer, without producing any further effect, 
befides that it is no proper ſatisfaction, ſeems to 
imply too much of a ſpirit of revenge or malice ; 
which'we cannot, out blaſphemy, ſuppoſe to 
actuate the Divine Being, and which is diſcfaimed 
II. But in the fubjects of puttiſhment we ſhall 
find a much greater difagteement; and indeed 
the * of moral and political government 
are fo different, that we may naturally expect it. 
The purpoſe of the former is, to train up rational 
beings to the higheſt moral perfection; moral 
actions, therefore, alone, muſt be ſubject to its 
laws, which are calculated to obtain their end, 
by holding out rewards for actions rere 
from à good principle, and puniſhments for thoſe 
which arife from a bad one. The purpoſe of 
human governments, on the other hand, is merely 
the prefervation of its various advantages to the 
ſeveral individuals of the ſtate; and therefore, 
thoſe actions which tend to interrupt the enjoy- 
ment of theſe advantages, by diſturbing the peace 
and gobd order of fociety, are the only fubjects 
„„ SP CTRL THe pag ns 311! 
This diſtinction alfo neceſſarily arifes from 
the different powers of the Judges, as well as 
from the different ends of the inſtitutions. - For 
fitice all things are open to the Deity, ſo that 
he can difcover not only the actions, but even 
the moſt fecret thoughts of men, he is a proper 
judge with reſpect to the ſpring or principle of 
any action. But ſince the witeſt human — 4 
8 . ; | ator 
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flator cannot undertake to determine, with oer- 
tainty, the motives: which have led to the per- 
formance of any action, he muſt not pretend ta 
puniſh according to their moral enormity; but 
he is an adequate judge of the political benefit or 
harm to be expected from any particular action, 
or general courſe of conduct; and may therefere 
juſtly reſtrain: and puniſh» all: ſuch ag he is con- 
vinced are inconſiſtent with the peace of that 
ſociety. over which he preſides, without enquir- 
ing whether they proceed from: a. good or bad 
moral principle. The infatuated: murderer of 
the Duke of Buckingham was probably inftu+ 


enced by the beſt: motives to the commiſhan of 


ſuch an offence ; but whether this was actually 
the caſe or not, nay, though the: magiſtrate had 
been fully perſuaded that it was, he would not 
therefore have been juſtiſied in acquitting him, 
ſince he would by that means have afforded an 
opportunity for every murderer (nay indeed for 
any offender) to plead the ſame excuſe; which, 
as no plea of this kind can with certainty be 
contradicted, would make way for the introduc+ 
tion of every kind of licentiouſneſs, and quickly 
bring on the total overthrow of civil ſociety, 
He was therefore obliged, whatever his private 
opinion might be, to puniſh the delinquent as 


guilty of an offence againſt the laws of his-coun- 


try; and as for the reſt, muſt content himſelf 


with the reflection, that it is in the power of the 


Divine Being hereafter to ratify or revoke his 
ſentence; to reward Felton, as a lover of his 
country; or:to-recompenſe Villiers, for the mig» 
fortune he ſuffered as the devoted victim of 
blind party-rage. 6 ee e e 


we 
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We may from hence infer, by the way, that 


the opinions of men cannot, with propriety, 


come under civil juriſdiction; every man being 
accountable, in this reſpect, to his moral go- 
vernors only, his conſcience and his God. It is 
time enough for the civil magiſtrate to interpoſe, 
when opinions manifeſt themſelves in the con- 


duct * of thoſe who profeſs them; and then, if the 


actions they occaſion are hurtful to ſociety, he has 
a right to reſtrain them, without troubling himſelf 
to enquire (becauſe he cannot determine) whether 


the principles which gave riſe to them are true or 


falſe. 

We may alſo remark, in. a curſory manner, 
that this view of human puniſhments furniſhes 
a ſtrong preſumptive evidence in favour of the 
doctrine of a future retribution, in which, all the 


apparent injuſtice of more imperfect courts will 


be reCtified, and a ſociety be eſtabliſhed, whoſe 
intereſts will be more cloſely connected with the 
ſtricteſt principles of virtue. And though we 
ſhould allow, to thoſe who contend for it, that 
the natural arguments for a future ſtate are not 
ſufficient of themſelves to, afford full conviction 
of its certainty, yet when, fince the promulga- - 
tion of Chriſtianity, we are convinced of it by 
another kind of evidence, it is not ſurely, de- 
grading Divine Revelation, to ſhew that its 
doQrines are conſiſtent with right reaſon; ſince 


both are the gift of the ſame Almighty Being, 


from whom contradictions cannot ariſe. 


III. We are now come to the nature aß puniſh- 
ment. Concerning the nature of thoſe puniſh- 
ments which will be inflicted by the Deity in 
conſequence of immoral actions, it is impoſſible 

g a for 


* Pudſey · Ordination · Service, Q 11, p. 60. 
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for us to determine, in what they differ from hu- 
man puniſhments, and how far they extend. Only 
we may conjecture, that, as the moral government 
of the Deity is of a ſpiritual or mental nature, 
the puniſhments alſo will probably be mental; 


and may poffibly exiſt as long as their ſubject, 


the mind. Human governments, on the other 
hand, being entirely of a temporary nature, the 
puniſhments they provide muſt be. temporary: 
alſo; ſuch as may either-produce an amendment 
in the offender himſelf, by laying before him ſuch. 
motives as may be ſufficient to deter him from a 
_ repetition of his crime, or place him in ſuch a 
ſituation, as ſhall take away from him all oppor- 
tunity of doing further miſchief. The firſt of 


theſe claſſes comprehends fines, corporal puniſh- 
ments, impriſonment for a limited time, and tem- 


porary baniſhment ; the ſecond claſs includes per- 
petual impriſonment, or exile, and death. 

It is obvious that theſe ſanctions carry with 
them different degrees of n which leads 
us to enquire into 

IV. The rule or meaſure of puniſhment. | 

The general rule of all puniſhments is, that 
the ſeverity be proportioned to the enormity of 
the crime. But the difference between ethical 
and political virtue (if ſuch an expreſſion may 
be allowed) is no where more apparent, than in 
this article. The term enormity, when applied 
to crimes committed againſt the laws of morality, 
ſignifies the moral depravity of the action, which 
is diminiſhed by any temptations there may be 
to commit it; ſince, as it requires greater forti- 
tude to refrain from the commiſhon of a crime, 
when it is recommended by numberleſs tempta- 


nt ſo theſe n an apology * for the perſon, 


wu 
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who has been fo unfortunate as to yield them. 
The frequency of the crime, particularly, opera- 
ting as a temptation, furniſhes. an efpecial excuſe 
for its commiſſion. And in like manner, all other 
circumſtances, which may tend ta induce a man 
to commit any given offenge, act like negative 
quantities in arithmetic, tending to diminiſh the 
ſum of enormity, and conſequently to leſſen the 

But when any actions are confidered as offences 
againſt human laws, the term enormity is not 
uſed in a moral ſenſe, but ſignifies the degree of 


detriment any particular action may occaſion to 


the ſtate. And, by this rule, actions, in them- 
ſelves of little or no moral turpitude, may be 
puniſhed with the greateſt ſeverity, as is frequently 


' the caſe with the crime of high treaſon ; while, 


onthe other hand, the vileft and moſt complicated 
acts of. villainy, may, through a neceſſary defect 
of foreſight in the legiſlator, not only paſs un- 


puniſhed, but even, in ſome caſes be rewarded. 


I am enabled to produce a caſe, which will 
greatly illuſtrate what has been faid z it comes 
from an authority, which will readily be ac- 
knowledged to be unqueſtionable.* In one of 
the: midland counties of England, not many years 
ago, an unnatural fon hired a bravo to murder 
his father. In conſequence of the old man's 
death, a proclamation was ifſued out, offering a 
reward to any one who would diſcover the offen- 


der, and a pardon to any accomplice who was 
not the immediate murderer. The ſon informed 


_ againſt 


 * Dr. Aikin (a man never to be mentioned by his pupils 
but with gratitude and veneration) produced this inſtance in 
his Ethical Lectures, as a caſe which happened in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, during his reſidence at Kibworth, - 
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againſt the perſon whom he himſelf had hired, 
and, upon his conviction and execution, claimed 
and obtained the pardon and the reward. Now 
we cannot, if we wiſhed it, conceive a more 
glaring inſtance of moral depravity; and yet, by 
human laws properly conſtituted, Aus moſt atro- 
cious of all perſons was not only indemnified, but 
rewarded, for that action, in which his villetny 
was moſt eminently apparent. 

In this view of the term, the frequency of any 
crime increaſes, inſtead of leſſening, its enormity. 
For all crimes being hurtful to the ſtate, their 
frequent commiſſion ought to be carefully pre- 

vented, and the increaſe of them is an alarming 
| ſymptom of political decline. When, therefore, 
any crime is often repeated, its puniſhment muſt 
increaſe accordingly, in order to counterbalance 
the additional temptation, which its general 
commiſhon might otherwiſe occaſion; Thus 
in the year 1748, his late Majeſty iſſued a 
proclamation, ſetting forth, that in conſequence 
of the great frequency of high-way and ſtreet- 

robberies, he would pardon no perſon convicted 
of this crime for the ſpace of a year to come; 
which was, in effect, an increaſe of puniſhment, 
as it took away the chanee- of eſcaping*.. 

For'the ſame reaſon, all other temptations to 
the commiſhon of crimes, are to be counterba- 
lanced by ſuch additional puniſhments, as may 
furniſh ſufficient motives to refrain from them. 
Among theſe temptations, diſſiculty detection 
is one of the moſt e and is on that 

&. K 27; OE”? . enn 
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with reſpe& to robberies attended with nur, or cruel 
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account moſt ehr ind | ſtrictly guarded 
againſt, Thus, in cloathing countries, to cut 
off, and take away a part of a piece from the 
tenter-hooks is: a capital offence ;; but to ſteal the 
-<ob:le piece only ſubjects the delinquent to the 
puniſhment of tranſportation... The reaſon of this 
is, that if the whole piece be taken, it may eaſily 
be known by. the marks of the maker, but'if the 
piece be cut, the marks are loſt, and the theft 
cannot be ſo eaſily diſcovered. And this princi- 
ple was formerly carried ſo far in the Iſle of 
Man; as Judge Blackſtone informs us, that 
c ſtealing a horſe or a cow, was only proſecuted 
< as à treſpaſs, on aceount of the difficulty of 
«conveying them out of the iſland, or of ſecret- 
ing them in that ſmall territory; while ſtealing 
4 a pig or a fowl was made a capital crime, as ſo 
« fmall an animal might eaſily be devoured or 
4 cncealed.“ This laſt inſtance is adduced, 
only to ſhew how far a principle which is good, 
when moderately applied, . be ſtretched into 
abſurd ſeverity. 

Thus we fee, that whereas he frequency ot 
any crime, and the other temptations to its com- 
miſſion, laſen its moral enormity, and conſe- 
quently diminiſh its puniſhment; theſe circum- 
ſtances; on the other hand, increaſe the | political 
enormity of an offence, and eq uEenty: increaſe 
the puniſhment alſo. 

At the fame time, it muſt be acknowledged, 
to be'a very difficult part of the province of the 
human law-giver, ſo to proportion puniſhments to 
ue, as to keep clear, on the one hand, of 
the inconveniencies, of too /ax a ſanction to the 
laws, and to avoid, on the other, the evils of too 


* Comm. Bock IV. Bo 1. 
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ſevere a one. In order to do this with exactneſs, 
it is requiſite that there be previouſly obtained a 
5 and perfect ſcale* of offences, claſſed accord- 
ing to their political enormity, T which perhaps is 
impoſſible ; and we muſt - afterwards be able to 
apply the ſeveral kinds of puniſhment. which;it 
is in the power of the civil magiſtrate, to inflict, : t 
in a due proportion to the degrees of enormity 
marked down in the ſcale. He who approaches 
neareſt to this ideal perfection, is the wiſeſt and 
moſt perfect legiſlator: he who falls ſhort of it, 
muſt, in that degree, labour under ret lh 
vantages. _ t 
For if the 1057 eee of the puke Sides 
he appoints be leſs than the probable advantages 
of the crime it is meant to reſtrain, it will, in 
effect, be worſe than no puniſhment at all; for 
then, what is gained by the crime, is gained not 
only ſecurely, but legally. The article of ſmug- 
gling will afford us a ſtriking example. The 
. eg. enormity of this offence ſeems not to have 
deen ſufficiently attended to. || It ought to be 
remembered, that other offences, without the 
exception even of murder, immediately affect 
individuale only whereas, in this caſe," an im- 
mediatez. open, and violent attack is made upon 
the property of the whole community, by en- 
deavouring to defraud the ſtate of thoſe duties 
which make a part of its juſt revenues. Ones 
ſhould therefore expect, that even the ſevereſt 
puniſhment would be provided againſt a crime 
of this nature: whereas we find, that all the ill 
4 FRAN 75 n rr: 
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4 Except by Dr. Franklin. See his admirable paper o on 
finuggling in his Miicellaneous Pieces. 3 
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conſequence that generally ariſes to the offender, is 
the ſeizure of thoſe goods, the duty upon which 
he' thus illegally avoids the payment of *; and, in 
ſome caſes, a ſmall pecuniary fine. Now if it be 
a chance of fix, or ten to one, that ſuch a ſeizure 
will not be made, is this ſufficient to deter, nay 
is it not enough to encourage the ſmuggler to per- 
ſiſt in, a practice ſo highly detrimental to ſo- 
TEETH: 491: 

If, on the contrary, the puniſhment be too ſe- 
vere, as is the caſe, at leaſt, whenever it is more 
than adequate to the prevention of the crime, the 
following pernicious conſequences mult neceſſa- 
rily enſue. e 
1. As human puniſhments cannot riſe beyond 
4 certain Height, if the ſeverer ones begin to be 
inflicted too low in the ſcale of offences, the 
- higheſt puniſhments will be brought into uſe long 
before we reach the higheſt offence; the necet- 
fary conſequence of which muſt be, that crimes 
of different degrees of enormity will be puniſhed 


This Judge Blackſtone. aſſerts (I. p. 317.) is the only 
natural and reaſonable puniſhment for ſmuggling ; but at 
the ſame time laments its, inefficacy, and the neceſſity of 
greater ſeverity, in order to the reſtraint of a crime, which, 
«< ſays he, is no natural, but merely a poſitive offence.“ 
Bur if this were a-ſufficient reaſon for lenity in the caſe of 
Jmuggling, it would be fo likewiſe for High- trea ſon. This 
admirable writer ſeems not to have attended to the diſtinction 
between moral and political enormity. 


If it be objected, that all Farcible acts of ſmuggling, reſiſt- 
ance to cuſtom-houſe officers, &c. are declared by 19th Geo. 
II. C. 34.'to be fe/ony, it may be replied, that other crimes 
are here involved with ſmuggling ; of which /hooring at, or 
_ anurderiug, any one, is felony by itſelf; and reſiſtance to 
the officers appointed to execute the laws, is a kind of treaſon. 
$0 that it is not ſmuggling, but zz der and treaſon, that 
are puniſhed by this ſtatute. PR ele 
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equally. From hence it will as neceſſarily follow, 
that ſuch crimes will be looked upon as indiffer- 
ent with reſpect to each other. Habitual offen- 
ders are accuſtomed to eſtimate erimes by their 
conſequences, and not by their moral turpitude: 
whenever, therefore, the civil magiſtrate makes 
no difference between the puniſhment, they will 
be apt to make as little difference between the 
commiſſion, of one, two, or more of them; ac- 
cording as it may ſuit their preſent convenience, 
or occaſion leſs danger of detection. Thus, if 
both robbery and murder are puniſhed equally; 
the highwayman' will naturally argue with him- 
ſelf thus: © I ſhall be liable to the ſame puniſh- 
« ment whether I rob this man, or whether I rob 
« and murder him too; but if I rob him only, E 
cc leave an informer, wha will endeavour, to bring 
« me to juſtice ; my ſafeſt way, therefore, is to 
cc mu an end to him at once, and ſo place an ef. 
« fectual bar to all information, at leaſt from that 
« quarter.“ This is the | reaſon which Judge 
Blackſtone aſſigns, though there may probably be 
others, why-in France: they ſeldom rob but they 
murder alſo; whereas in China, where murderers 
only are cut to pieces, they often rob, but never 
murder. And he at the ſame time anſwers the 
queſtion « why does not this principle operate in 
« England, as well as in other countries?“ by 
ſhewing, that though the ſame puniſhment is pro- 
vided both for robbery and e 9 the rob= 


M 3 der 


Can there de a better reaſon given, why footpads more 
frequently accompany their depredations with cruelty than 
highwaymen on horſeback, than that, as they are more 
eaſily purſued, it is their buſineſs to render the . 
Incapable of purſuit. ; | 


n IV. C. 2. p. 18. 
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ber has many chances of eſcaping, while the mur- 
derer is almoſt ſure of having his ſentence ſtrictly 


executed: beſides that a difference is made, both 
in the expedition and ſolemnity of the eregution, 


| and in the ſubſequent diſpoſal of the body. 


2. Again, if the fame puniſhment; muſt ſerve 


| 3 different crimes, and the higheſt puniſhment 


is an adequate ſatisfaction for ne higheſt crime, 
for many crimes it muſt be more, than a ſatisfacti- 
on, and therefore worſe, that is, more detrimen- 
tal to ſociety, than the crime itſelf. The laws of 


Draco, we are told, were made on a different 


principle: he conceived that the leaſt offences me- 
rited death, and he could find no greater puniſh- 
ment for the higheſt. ; But however thoſe divines 
"ay determine on this ſubject, who contend, that 
every ſin, being an offence againſt; an infinite hone, 
17 e Van infinite and eternal _puniſhment,* 


vet certainly no politician will admit this lau- 


giver's principle. And we need not wonder that 


bis dreadful code, emphatically, but properly 


faid to have been written in blood, was not ſuffer- 
ed to continue long in force, 
But this evil is of ſtill greater conſequence, as 
. leads to ee of much more fatal tendency. 
or, 


3. The too great ihn of en hin- 


408 the execution of the laws, eſpecially of thoſe 


which have for their object crimes of a leſs atro- 


_ cions nature. In this cafe, f either the party in- 


jured is induced to 3 a proſecution, rather 
than 


- . 
P * * 
* * : A 
5 fr} 4 


= Tok it not at . plauſible to — ho every kin, be- 


aur the action of a finite being, may be corrected by, and 


therefore is only deſerving of, a finite and armen puniſh- 
ment ? 
+ Blackſtone, B. IV. C. 1. p. 19. 
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than cauſe the delinquents to be fo heavily puniſh- | 
ed; or, if he brought to a trial, the jury are led 
40 violate their oath, and perjure themſelves to 
arias his acquittal ; and. if all this s not ſuffici- 
ent to ſave him, the judge contrives to avail him- 
ſelf of ſome palliative circumſtance: which may 
juſtify a reſpite j ſo that it is a pretty certain fact, 
that of all the criminals convicted in England 
upon capital indictments, ſcarcely one in three 
really ſuffers the puniſhment appointed by —4 
laws“. Now, it is wiſely obſeryed by one "whe | 
well underſtood human nature , ai che obfer- 
vation is confirmed by conſfant experience, that 
imes are more effeCtually' evented'by the cer- 
tainty, thay by the ſeverity, of their puniſhment. . 
For + every offender, when he reflects upon the 
very ſmall Prop portion of convicts that really ſuf- 
Fer of theit offences, naturally encourages him- 
elf with the refleckiän, Why fnquld not 1 
eſcape 2 ; well as others d And zit, contrary to 
Mis di depetthtions; and to genelal probability, 
the Peng sei ſhould, in hat end, fall upon 
him, he does not fo much conſider it as the juſt 
| recompence of his crimes, as lament Vogt misfor- | 
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{1 Bladkfioke has expreſſed this ſentiment ſo much better, 
ac 1 cannot refſt the temptation to copy ee! Fort) 


n Among {6 many chantes 10f eſcaping, the needy and 
1% hardened offender overlooks the multitude that ſuffer; 
be boldly engages in ſome defperate atiempt, to relieve 
% his wants or-jupply el vices; and if, unexpectedly, the 
% hand of juſtice overtake Wye ym ip mielf peculiarly 
© unfortunate, ; falling at la rifice” ts Thoſe laws, 
een long'i impomiy has tau br OE: to CPB, - 
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tune, in being marked out as the victim of an un- 

juſt and unreaſonably ſevere inſtitution. 
Further, the ſeverity of puniſhment retards its 

"brag even in the caſe of Theſe who my 


\F£3 34 te 
Nullz unquam de NET. hominis arge longa eſt, 


is a wiſe ſentiment of the poet * which may be 
extended. to all ſevere inſtitutions, and ought to 
Have its due influence, as long as they continue in 
force: though, if it were merely on this account, 
all ſuch inſtitutions ſtand; greatly in need of a 
reform. For the minds of the common people 
cannot eafily, at ſuch a diſtance of time, connect 
the puniſhment with the action that has occaſion- 
ed it, and are 5 to conſider an . 


%» %»bůàÄ ISS Son ile neee 


"Theſe 1 are intended to have a par- 
ticular reference to capital puniſhments, which, 
however defended by ſome politicians, appear to 
have been oppoſed of lite by all the moſt reſ- 
pectable writers on government ; and indeed 
are certainly in moſt caſes, if ene, 
abſurd and impolitic. | 

Every wiſe and benevolent man will confider 
with himſelf, that as life is a bleſſing which he 
cannot give, io it behores him carefully to exa- 
mine his right to bel it . . He wil dener 
een 1688} 356351311! ele 150 at 
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1 1 Blackſtone, B. IV. wo 31. el. IV. p. 397. 
t Sir Thomas More, Grotius, La Coke, Beccaria, 
— Blackſtone, Voltaire. 
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that when mankind entered into ſociety, they only 
gave up ſuch a portion of their natural liberty, 
and ſubmitted to only ſuch a meaſure of reſtrainty 
as was eſſentially neceſſary to ſecure to its mem- 
bers the advantages of ſociety; and, therefore, 
that if this important end can be anſwered with- 
out having recourſe to the puniſhment of death, 
there is no right belonging to the magiſtrate of 
inflicting ſuch a puniſhment “. Now that, ſo 
far from being neceflary to anſwer this end, ca- 
pital puniſhments are exceedingly impolitic, and, 
as far as they operate, tend frequently to-prevent 
it, the obſervations already made on ſevere: pu- 
niſhments in general might be ſufficient to 
ſhew. 5.0 wt £1 | 
But to: theſe we may add, further, that the 
uſe of capital puniſhments argues a want of ca- 
pacity in the legiſlator. It is rather an expedient. 
to get rid of certain inconveniencies in ſociety, 
than an attempt to remedy them. It is eaſy enough, 
indeed for the magiſtrate to extirpate mankind, 
but it is his buſineſs to amend them, and make 
them happy. „ It is quackery in government, 
ſays Blackſtone, „to apply too frequently the 
“ fame univerſal remedy, the u/timum ſupplicium : 
« and that magiſtrate muſt be eſteemed both a 
| ; M 5 ; | 25 1.4.6 weak 


This ſeems to he a better atgument than the excellent 
Marg. Beccaria's upon the ſubject, viz, „ that no man has 
*« a right to take away his own life in a ſtate of nature, and 
therefore cannot give up any ſuch right to the magiſtrate.” 
And Conſiderations on Crim. Law. p. 3 7 or, ad- 
mitting that no man has ſuch a right, it muſt be obſerved, . 


that his right over himſelf, in a ſtate of nature, is not what 
he gives up, but his right over others, when he enters into 
ſociety. And it: will bear a diſpute, whether a man, en- 
tirely free from control, has not a right to eſtimate hisloſs-. 

by an injury, at what value he pleaſe. 
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& weak and a cruel ſurgeon, who cuts off eve 
ec limb, which through ignorance or indolence, 
«© he will not attempt to cure“. n 
The idea of capital puniſhments would natu- 
rally ſuggeſt itſelf in the infancy of a ſtate. When 
any one had committed an offence, and diſturbed 
the peace of ſociety, the queſtion would then 
firſt ariſe « How ſhall we prevent theſe things?” 
And the anſwer. moſt likely to occur to a ſet 
of barbarians would be, « Extirpate the offender, 
% and give yourſelves no farther trouble about 
„ him rx.“ But, as civilization increaſed, it 
would foon be found a wiſer method, to provide 
ſuch expedients as might effeQtually induce the 
offender himſelf not to repeat his offence, deter 
others from its future commiſſion, and, at the 
fame time, preſerve an uſeful member to ſociety. 
And though I will not undertake to determine 
univerſally, that in proportion as political govern- 
ments have advanced towards perfection, ſubſti- 
tutes for capital puniſnments have been more fre- 
quently introduced ; yet I think it may be aſſert- 
415 n 5 61 It's ed 
59 8 ® Blackftone, B. IV. 1 | 
1 80 the Hottentots have no fixed laws / to direct them in 
| thediftribution of juſtice, and conſequently when any offence 
has been committed, there is no form of trial, or proportion 
of puniſhments to offences ; but the Kraul (village) is called 
together, the delinquent is placed in the midft, and without 
Further ceremony, demoliſned with their clubs, the chief 
ig the firſt blow. EP 
+. 2 Feudal times will furniſh us with a ſtriking exception. 
Every one will acknowledge the imperfection of this form 
f government; and yet, under it, almoſt all crimes were 


1 
+3 
* 


_ © xceftrained.(or more properly Iicenſed) by pecuniary mulcls: 


and few capital puniſhments were in uſe, * moſt ab- 
ſurdly, for breaches of the foreſt law. The legiſlators of 
thoſe days ſeem injudiciouſly to have followed, in regulat- 
; 3 4 2 SY : . q ing 
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ed with perfect ſafety, that government will ai 


ver arrive: at the verie®ion of which it is capable, 
till ſome very eſſential reform is bhtamned in our 
treatment of crimin als I nuntE 7 

And as frequent capital Dise 1s 8 


1 


ata of the want of a regular police, and a Ow 
of barbariſm in the conſtitution of any ſociety,” ſo 


its being ſtill obſtinately continued in uſe among : 


us, tends to retain among the common people 
thoſe barbarous manners, from which this kind 
of puniſhment originally took its riſe, and to 
check the progreſs of that humanity af ſpirit, 


which, | happily; for mankind,, has of late been 
making ſuch rapid advances in bur part of the 


world. Let then the ſpirit of our puniſſiments 
correſpond with the ſpirit of the times, in order 


that we, may ſooner. attain that perfection of uni- 


verſal charity, which ought to ve:the governing 

inciple of the human mind. »/!; 1h 431 Le; 
Indeed the advocates for deine 
ſeem now in general to be aware of the weakneſs 


of a ern jack at prefent! feldom attempt to 


maintain 
POO OE 003 i wy Bo 
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ing the ſociety of whichr ey were” Ee the ; lake 
the example of that cotemporary hierarchy, whiek ſlidceed= 
ed in its attempts to perſuade mank od that ib could; don - 
trol the diſtribution. of puniſhments under a conſtitution: of 
government, of which its chief directors were likely t 
be ranked among the moſt unworthy members. 'A 
theſe held forth "a regular bill of indemnity for fs, 
with prices proportioned to their entirmityz, ſo thoſe publiſh. 
ed a ſimilar liſt of prices for licence to commit ines: and 
whereas, fſriritaally, ou might blaſphenie againſt the Al- 
mighty for a trifle ; 155 felitically, for a ſtated price, you 
might purchaſe the life of the king. A. curious conſtitution 
it muſt be conſeſſed, where the ſupreme magiſirate might be 


murdered with ſafety; but Ae * was death to ſhoot a 
fartridge ! \ 85 
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maintain it, except in caſes of murder * high 
treaſon. Perhaps in the latter caſe it may, ſome- 
times, be neceſlary ; and in the former, ſeripture 
is brought in upon us, and requires, it is aſſert- 
ed, the rigorous infliction of death. Now with 
reſpect to the inſtitutions of Moſes, it is to be 
conſidered, that they were made for the regula- 
tion of a very peculiar people, for very particular 
purpoſes. Their whole civil conſtitution ſeems 
to have been admirably adapted to the progreſs 
then made in political FOB ar hh wc but to have 
been at the ſame time ſo contrived; as to keep 
them where they were, till the opening of a more 
perfect diſpenſation. All, therefore, that we 
can fairly conclude from the inſtances of capital 
puniſhments, preſcribed by the law of Moſes, 
ſeems to be, that ſuch puniſhments are not, in 
their own nature, abſolutely and univerſally, un- 
juſtiſiable; for the God of nature, we may be 
aſſured, would never contradict and overthrow 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature. But I can no 
more conceive that we are obliged, in this in- 
ſtance, to copy the Jewiſh code, than that we 
ought to have retained the law of retaliation *, 
or that we are wrong in not adopting the 
whole ſcheme, without Alteration, pere or 
addition. ow. 1 ) $61F8 5; hon ti 

But che puniſhment of murtler by death, it 1s 
ſaid, does not appear to have deduced its origin 
or obligation from the law of Moſes alone, but 
to have been required by the precept given to 
Noah and his poſterity f, * Whoſo ſheddeth 


2 * 8 blood, by man ſhall his blood ve ſhed, 4 


and 


* " * . % *\ \ » I 
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Ex. xxi. 24. Lev. xxiv, 2. 


+ Gen. ix, 6. 
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and Conſequently to be abligatory upon all the 
deſcendants of that patriarch. ry Ge. I ſhall not 
_ offend any one, by taking the liberty to put my 

own ſenſe: upon this celebrated paſſage; and to 
enquire, why it ſhould, be deemed a precept at 
all. To me, I muſt confeſs, it appears to con- 
tain nothing more than a declaration of what will 
generally happen; and in this view, to ſtand 
upon exactly the ſame ground with ſuch paſſages 
as the following“. He that leadeth into cap- 
6 Darn ſhall go into captivity: —« He that taketh 

up the ſword: ſhall periſh by the ſword.” The 


Fo. of expreſſion is preciſely the ſame in each of 


theſe texts; why then may they not be all inter- 
preted in the ſame manner, and conſidered, not 
as commands, but as denunciations? And if ſo, 
the magiſtrate will be no more bound by the text 


in Geneſis, to puniſh murder with death, than 


he will, by the text in the Revelations, to ſell 
every Guinea captain to our Weſt India planters. 


And yet, however juſt and proper ſuch a pro- 


eceding might be, 1 ſuppoſe no one will aſſert, 


that the magiſtrate i is bound to it by either that 
or any other text in the ſcriptures; or that that 
alone would be admitted, as a ſufficient reaſon fon 


1 


ſo extraordinary a meaſure . 

But in conſidering the — of mane 
by death, upon the footing of political advantage, 
which alone has any thing to do with the queſ- 
tion, may it not juſtly be aſked, what natural 
—— can he te S 1 2 aer ok on one der 
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itte 11 Rev. 45. 10. Mart, xxvi. Cane > 3 
| } 
1 Let it alſo be blind, _ theſe _ 0 will quote Fenn 
1 on the occaſion, that when Cain murdered Abel, God only 
fet a mark upon him, that is, rendered him infamous. This 
is a ſcripture precedent / 
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ber of ſociety (ſhould neceſſarily be followed by 
the loſs of another ! And, if none can be given, 
47 the preſent practice, on ſuch occaſions, 
any thing more, than a barbarous expedient 
— get rid of a difficulty, than haſtily cutting a 
knot, becauſe a little dexterity i 1s FO K's to untie 
i e 
I. would furely better be 2 wide politi- 
cian, to enquire, whatare the fprings which lead 
men to the i commiſſion. of crimes ;/ and ſo to 
ſuit his puniſhments to particular offences, as 
that they ſhall in their own nature tend to pre- 
vent them, and. correct their evil influence; and 
not to inflict random puniſhments, merely to 
7 make the delinquent ſuffer. 

Nov it will not be difficult to ſhewy: that the 
principal ſprings of evil actions are, pride, luxu- 
ry, and idleneſs, aſſiſted by the influence of bad 
examples. To correct the ill effects of theſe 
things, we at preſent confine our priſoners; in a 
ſtate of abſolute indolence; in the company of 
the moſt deteſtable of their ſpecies, who encou- 
rage, inſtead of ſhaming them, with free acceſs. 

to the means of intemperance, the goaler being 
generally a publican, and after five or fix months 
of this kind of diſcipline, we whip, bamiſh, or 
hang them. In other words, we cheriſh, as 
much as we are able, thoſe principles, and con- 
firm, beyond the poſſibility of amendment, thoſe 
habits, which are the foundations of all vicious 
conduct; and then inflict upon them a momenta- 
ry puniſhment, which, if they ſurvive, they re- 
turn into ſociety prepared by ourſelves to become 
its moſt deteſtable members; and if their puniſh- 
ment be the concluſion of their preſent exiſtence, 
we have been doing them an injury which we 
cannot repair, by 8 for the laſt an, 
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of their lives ſuch a courſe of conduct, as was 
ſure to confirm their vicious principles and 
habits. II 10 4 + hi 37 IQ B 1111 17175 10 itt; | 
Is all this rational and wiſe ? Does it mani- 
feſt ſound judgment, or good policy? Surely 
not. Right reaſon would ſuggeſt a very oppoſite 
roceeding. To counteract the effects of idle- 
neſs and luxury, and prevent the influence of bad 
company, it would ſhew, that it was much more 
eligible to apply the puniſhments of ſhame, hard 
labour, * coarſe diet, and ſolitary confinement z 
and theſe in different degrees, according to the 
different enormity of the offences committed, and 
in proportion as they have ariſen from one or 
another of theſe cauſes. | fx 
Many advantages ſeem likely to ariſe from this 
mode of puniſhment. That the certain infliction 
of hard labour would have more influence upon 
the mind of the offender, than the preſent bare 
probability of death, may naturally be ſuppoſed, 
and indeed has been frequently experienced: - 
And the duration of the puniſhment would make 
a much deeper impreſſion upon ſpectators, than 
the inſtantaneous execution of a criminal, and 
would therefore tend to deter more effectually 
from the commiſſion of crimes in future. In ſut- 
fering this kind of puniſhment alſo, the offender 
is compelled, in ſome. degree at leaſt, to ſupport 
himſelf by his own labour, as long as he remains 
under confinement ;. he will alſo form habits of 
temperance. and induſtry, and thus be prepared 
for uſefulneſs in the world, when the term of his 
puniſhment is elapſed. And that the reformation 
* Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Sabaco, king of Egypt, 
changed capital puniſhments, with much ſucceſs, into ſtated 
kinds of labour. Whoſe example Grotius recommends, * 
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of the offender. will be very much promoted by 
ſome portion of ſolitary confinement (affording 
him opportunities of refleCtion, breaking him 
from the ſociety of his old companions, &c.) has 
been - ſufficiently ſhewn' by the excellent Mr. 
Howard, in his State of the Priſons in Hol- 
. n | | 
But the beſt method, where it can be done, 

of amending our penal code, is to take away all 
occaſion for its ſevere inſtitutions, | by preventing, 
as muchas poſſible, the crimes they reſtrain from 
being committed; or in other words, by having 
recourſe' to ſuch previous expedients+, as ſhall 
remove every proſpect of advantage from their 
commiſſion. Thus, while no other precautions 
were uſed to prevent the coining of gold, than the 
making it a capital crime, the offence grew every 
day more frequent; but, as ſoon as the late regu- 
lations reſpecting gold coin took place, which 
entirely preclude every proſpe& of advantage 
from this practice, the offence died away of 
itſelf; and we now ſcarcely ever (I believe 1 may 
ſay never) hear of a fingle offender in this 
reſpect. 7 8 Weit 
r Theſe 
_ '® See particularly his ſtory of the /tce-maker, ho always 

drank the health of his friends, the maſters of the Raſp- 
- houſe, for teaching him ſobriety and induſtry. ; 


+ Laws which only take effect 2 fefleriori, and propoſe 

prevention of crimes by cutting off the delinquent, will 
never reform; whereas prudent proviſions to correct the 
morals, and proper puniſhments to counteract the principles 
of criminality, will have fure and laſting effects. Without 
ſuch proviſions, we may be making perpetual alterations, 
but hall in vain expect any ſalutary elfe 3 we ſhall reſem- 
ble thoſe patients who are always taking phyſic, but will 
not alter their bad diet, and intemperate modes of living. 
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Theſe are the expedients WE" dae hitherto 
been uſed in thoſe countries, where attempts have 
been made to ſubſtitute other puniſhments. in the 
room of capital ones, and otherwiſe to reſorm 
the penal inſtitutions; and the have, 1 DOUG 
been almoſt univerſally attended with ſucceſs. 
The governments of China, Ruſſia =, and Pruſſia, 
have been foremoſt in theſe experiments, while 
other, perhaps more perfect ſtates, have not pur- 
ſued this e meaſure ſo far as might have 
been expected Even in Evgland,, this — — 
work has not rk 11 entered upon with pro- 
per ſpirit. | 1 Our penal laws have too frequent y 
been the work of a few, influenced by various im- 
proper paſſions, and not directed by that coolneſs 
which legiſlators, ought always to poſſeſs. They 
have too often been made upon the ſpur. of the 
accafion, as. Lord Bacon expreſſes. it, and Fhen 
ſo made, their Teviſal has been afrerw ards .: 
glected t; or. we ſhould not, in the eighteen 
- century t, have had, Treaſon. to acknowledge, with 
fame, that ſtealing a ſwan, breaking down a 
cherry tree, :; letting out the water of a fiſh. pond, 
being ſeen in the company of gypſies, 4 with 
upwards of a hundred and fifty other actions which 

a man is daily liable to commit, 5 are declared 


by 
* Fed infiru&tions for Bron a code for the Ruſſian | 


DX, $ 210. 
. If Lord Aſhburton really was engaged, as we were 
told, in the reviſal, amendment and digeſtion of our code of 


| penal laws, his death is much to ny NIE 91 every friend 
to humanity. 


1 Blackſtone, atv. ghee eat eek EEE: 
CORD 31/441, 8: d. Juſt. C. Lvl. ie eee 

„ n 0891 Lot 31ſt Geo. II. C. Mir s oy n 00 5 

Mahir F:iQ9 3 788 T. C. XXII. 00 772 


22 


th Eliz. C. XX. 21 
uffhead's Index to Statutes. 
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by Engliſh Acts of Parliament, crimes. worthy 
of inſtant death! | 

Is not this a fact at which Engliſhmen ſhould 

bluſh? And 'ought not our legiſlators to un- 
dertake, without delay, the great but neceſ- 
fary work of reforming ' theſe ſanguinary and 
impolitic ſtatutes? Our country gloriouſſy led 
the way in the abolition of torture; let us 
not be aſhamed to follow the good example 

Which others have ſet us in return, and ſtill 
further humanize our civil inſtitutions. We 
mall then have performed a work for Which 

pPoſterity will regard us with gratitude; and our 
age will then ftand a chance of ſtill acquiring 
the fame reputation for humanity and public 

Tpirit, which it juſtly merits for the encourage- 
ment it affords to W e in the arts and 
ſciences. 4 bed 

To conclude : TN has, deen the object, of this 
Gicourſe to prove, 

Phat the end of all punimments is, übt to 57 
ment a ſenſible being, but to prevent the future 
conmilhon of crimes.; 

That thoſe only can be deemed proper. ſubjects 
of human puniſhments, who have, been proved 
guilty of offences againſt t the peace and | good order. 

una pr MN 5 s 


* 
e pat 


7 , er 17 4 n n 
. „FF 11 © Y rie . int 11 
* 18 1 A „ | I BY . 11 191. a ; 


Aſter this, will not any one 8 that Judge 
Forſter, in the preface to his Crown Law, recommends 
its ſtudy with ſingular propriety, as a matter of unixerſal 
concernment ? For,“ ſays he, nos rank or elevation 
,in life, no uprightnefy ef-beart, no predence or circumſpec- 
4 tion of conduct, mould tempt a man 10 conclude, that he 


2 may not, at ſome time or ien be OT intere fled 
10 it.“ 4 
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That the political enormity of offences, or that 
which fixes the proportion of their puniſhment, 
is to be eſtimated by the degree of detriment = 
occaſion to the Rate: 


That the nature of all pingen mould be 
ſo ſuited to their reſpective offences, as that they 
ſhall naturally tend to prevent their future com- 
miſſion, by correcting the principles which ge 

riſe to them; 

That the magiſtrate has no right to inflict pu- 
niſhments unneceſſarily ſevere; 

That he ought to be very ſparing (if he have. 


recourſe to them at all) in the uſe; of capital 
puniſhments; 


And that in every ;nfiaige he Ys to appoint 
only ſuch ſanctions to his laws, as ſhall be ade- 
quate, and no more than adequate, to prevent 
the crimes which are the object of tgem. 

If, in the courſe of this light Eſſay, wn wes 
[hits been offered in the leaſt degree wo 
attention of this reſpectable Society, and — 

eſpecially, if it ſnould be the means of furniſhing 
agreeable and uſeful topics of debate, its end will 
be {ores Den its FRO fatiafied-: W tet 


he 4 
fx LS [343 £T:I$J elt 


Mem. The rf 4e That the wegfiire! of ee 
« ſhall be ſuch as may be adequate to the prevention of 
the offence,” muſt only be extended to ſuch. offences 
as it is in the magiſtrate's power to prevent without 
occaſioning a greater evil than will ariſe from its permiſ- 
hon, Judge Blackſtone happily obſerves, The damage 
< done to our fublic roads by loaded waggons is univers. 
** ſally; acknowledged, and many laws have been, made 
« to prevent it, none of which have proved effeual.” 
But it does not therefore follow that it would be juſt in the 
legiſlator to infliet death upon every obſtinate carrier who. 
vo. or eludes the proviſions of former ſtatutes, Vol. 
V. p. 10. ds 
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Ou the Purſuits of Experimental Philoſophy. 
© By Thomas Percival, M. D. F. R. S. and 


[ From Memoirs of the Literary. and Phileſephical 
. Society of Mancheſter.) | 


Homo, nature minifler et interpres, tantum ſacit intelligit, 
quanium de nature ordine, re vel mente, obſervaverit ; 
nec amplius ſcit, aut foteſt. Bacon, Nov. Organ. Aph. I. 


Tu very learned and ingenious author of 
Hermes has ſtigmatized the purſuits of modern 
philoſophy, by treating them as mere experimen- 
tal amuſements; and charging thoſe who are en- 
gaged in ſuch purſuits, with deeming nothing 
demonſtration, that is not made ocular. Thus, 
inſtead of aſcending from ſenſe to intellect, the 
natural progreſs of all true learning, he obſerves, 
that the philoſopher hurries into the midſt of 
ſenſe, where he wanders at random, loſt in a 
labyrinth of infinite particulars. It would be 
eaſy to retaliate on this celebrated writer, by 
pointing out the futility of the ſyllogiſtic mode of 
philoſophizing, inſtituted by his favourite Ari- 
ſtotle. I might alſo oppoſe to his authority that 
of Lord Verulam, the brighteſt luminary of 
ee eee 99 9h; ee, 


Ee 92 t 


» gee a Philoſophical Enquiry concerning univerſal 
Grammar, by James Harris, Eſq. p. 361. 
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ſcience, who objects, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
againſt that reverence for ſpeculations, purely. 
intellectual, „ by means whereof,” as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf, « men have withdrawn too much 
« from the contemplations of nature, and the 
« obſervations of experience, and have tumbled. 
« up and down in their own reaſons and con- 
« ceits. Upon theſe intellectualiſts, who are 
« notwithſtanding commonly taken for the moſt 
« ſublime and divine. philoſophers, Heraclitus 
« gave a juſt cenſure, ſaying, men fought truth 
« in their own little worlds, and not in the ya 
% and common world *. 5 
But, without depreciating metaphyſics, a 
ſcience which I have always ſtudied with delight, 
and which invigorates the faculties of the mind, 
and gives, preciſion and accuracy to our rational 
inveſtigations by inſtructing us in the nicer dif- 
criminations of truth and falſehood, no doubt 
can be entertained of the high importance and 
dignity of natural knowledge. To this we owe 
the neceſſaries, the conveniencies, and all the 
gratifications of our being +; and in the purſuit | 
of it the underſtanding is exerciſed and im- 
proved, and our moral affections are elevated to 
ſuperior degrees of piety, towards the great 
Author of all that is fair and good in the crea- 
tion. Nor is modern philoſophy liable to the 
charges which have been thus contumeliouſly 
brought againſt it. For I truſt it has been con- 
ducted 


Bacon on the Advancement of Learning, Book l. p 
20; W 

Ft Scientia ei potentia humana in idem coincidunt. Rink 
Nov, * Aph. III. 
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ducted on the principles of genuine logic, by all 
its more diſtinguiſhed profeſſors, who have ow 
ſedulouſly careful firſt to eſtabliſh found pre 
miles, and then to deduce juſt concluſions. 
The immortal Newton, from an appearance 
which we daily obſerve, the fall of bodies to the 
ground, aſcended by patient inveſtigation, and 
by a regular gradation of evidence, to the great 
law of gravity. And having aſcertained this 
general principle, he extended it over the uni- 
verſe, explaining by it not only the phznomena 
of our globe, but the revolutions of the whole 
planetary ſyſtem. By the ſucceſhve adoption of 
= fame analytic and ſynthetic mode of reaſon- 
ing, he demonſtrated his beautiful theory of light 
and colours. Numberleſs other ſubſequent diſ- 
coveries have been conducted on the fame ſcien- 
tific plan as might be evinced by references 
£ the writings of our own and foreign philoſo- 
-phers. 
: Even the chemiſts have long ſince deſerted 
their jargon and myſterious conceits ; and they 
now carry on their reſearches in a perſpicuous 
and rational manner. That unknown principle 
phlogiſton, to which they referred ſo many opera- 
tions of nature, explaining, as the logicians 
expreſs it, ignotum per ignotius, has been lately 
proved to be no creature of the imagination ; 
and may be exhibited to the ſenſes under che 
form of inflammable air. Fire, ſubtile as it is 
in its activity, and univerſal in its energy, has 
been traced through all its modifications, mea- 
ſured by different ſtandards, - and reduced to 
known preciſe and permanent laws, It is there- 
fore no juſt complaint, that intelligent princi- 
ples are neglected, and that empyriciſm in phy- 
5 [18 
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fics is honoured with excluſive encouragement. | 
Let in the prevailing rage for experiments, it 


eannot be unſeaſonable to caution the young 
adventurer, . not to deem the microſcope, the 


retort, or the air pump unerring guides to truth; 


but to proſecute his reſearches into nature with 
a modeſt conviction of the fallacy of his ſenſes, 
and the limited powers of his "underſtinding. 


„ You will wonder,” fays Mr. Boyle, in the 


preface to his eſſays, c that I ſhould uſe ſo often 


46 perhaps, it ſeems; tis not in robable ; words 
« 'which argue a diffidence of the truth of the 


«opinions I incline to. But I have hitherto 
not unfrequently found, that whit pleaſed me 
% for a while, was ſoon after diſgraced by ſome 
further or new experiment.” 

Mr. Bewley, an eminent chemiſt, not long 
fince informed me, that he concluded the pre- 
ſence of the vitriolic acid to be unneceſſary to 


produce the ſpontaneous accenſion of Hombery's 
pyrophorus, and delivered this opinion to the 


public, on the evidence of at leaſt fifty differ- 
ent trials *. Yet with materials taken from the 
fame bottle, the experiment afterwards failed 
nearly as often, though the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances in the proceſs were as much alike as 


attention could render them. Contrarieties, 


equally humiliating, have often occurred in m 
own philoſophical purſuits. But the moſt in- 
ſtructive leſſon of modeſty and reſerve, which I 


recollect in the courſe of my experience, is the 


one I ſhall now briefly recite. 
The favourable influence of fixed air on vege- 


tation 1 YEHoved. to ' have been aſcertained by 


. 


more 


| * See Prieſtley on Air, vol. III. Appendix, P- 395. 


* 
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more than a hundred experiments which I made 
in the year 1775. Many of theſe experiments 
were repeated | afterwards by Mr. Henry, Mr. 
Bew and others. But Dr. Prieſtley whoſe ac- 
curacy and fidelity are not leſs diſtinguiſhed than 
his learning and ingenuity, has ſince drawn con- 
cluſions from the proſecution of this ſubject, 
which militate totally with mine. I reſumed the 
ar , and engaged ſeveral of my friends in 
The reſult of all our trials was uniformly 
che ſame as before, viz. that fixed air, in a due 
proportion, is ſo favourable to vegetable growth, 
that it may juſtly be deemed a pabulum of 
plants. Dr. Prieſtieys ſubſequent experiments, 
however, were ſtill contradictory to mine. And 
in one of his very very friendly letters to me, he 
thus expreſſes himſelf. In all theſe caſes, you 
ec will lay, I choak the plants with too great a 
cc quantity of wholeſome nouriſhment : and to 
« all yours I ſay you do not give them enough 
st of the noxious matter to kill them. Thus the 
« amicable controverſy muſt reſt between us; 
« and like all other combatants; we ſhall both 
« ſing Te Deum.“ But I felt little diſpoſition 
to exultation on ſuch an occaſion, and dropt the 
ſubje&, conſcious that though nature is always 
the ſame, we often view her under fallacious 
appearances. Time, however, and the reſearches 
of foreign philoſophers have thrown new lights 
on this diſputed point. And I am informed, 
by a letter from our common friend, Mr. Vaugh- 
an, that Dr. Prieſtley now admits the ſalubrity 
of fixed air to vegetable life. I ſhall copy the 
paragraph which contains the account. “ Dr. 
«« Prieſtley tells me of a very valuable book, 
&« written by a perſon at Geneva, on vegetation z 
particularly 
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« particularly as to the influence of light, which 
« he maintains to be a phlogiſticating proceſs, 
cc acting on the reſinous parts of plants only. 
_« He alſo affirms to the ſatisfaction of Dr. 
« Prieſtley, that not only phlogiſton is the 
« grand pabulum of plants, but that its predo- 
«© minant form of reception is that of fixed air; 
ce which, in a proper degree and place of appli- 
« cation, he ſhews to be falutary to all 8 85 
cc whatever.” | 
Differences. in the reſult of our enquiries, or 
in thoſe of others, whilſt they incite attention, 
and guard us againſt confidence and preſumption, * 
ſhould neither diminiſh the veneration due to 
philoſophy, nor repreſs our temperate ardour 
in the purſuit of truth. We ſhould recollect 
that though the operations of nature are ſimple, 
uniform and regular, they are only diſcovered 
to be ſuch, when fully unfolded to our under- 
ſtandings. And that when we endeavour to 
trace her laws, by artificial arrangements, com- 
binations or decompoſitions, which is all that 
experiment can accompliſh “, fucceſs may be 
ſometimes fruſtrated by circumſtances fo minute, 
as to elude the moſt fagacious obſervation. 
From the hiſtory of electricity it appears, that 
the gentlemen rſt engaged in the culture of 
that ſcience, aſcribed oppoſite effects to the uſe 
of boiling water in the Leyden phial. M. Jala- 
bert of Geneva, and others invariably found that 
the electric powers of the bottle were increaſed” 
by the water; whereas Meſſrs. Kinnerſley, 
Nollet, and Watſon, experienced the reverſe 
in 


1 Ad opera, nil aliud poteſt 1 quam ut corpora { 
naturalia admoveat, et amoveat ; reliqua natura ipſa intus ; 
tranſigit. Bacon Nov. Organ, 
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in all their trials. It has ſince been ſhewn that 
the jarring deciſions of thoſe learned men, were 
owing to the difference in the action of boiling 
water on the ſeveral kinds of glaſs employed. . 
Contradictory opinions are now held, by two 
very celebrated chemiſts, concerning the nature 
of . ſteel; one aſſerting that its phlogiſton is 
augmented, the other that it is diminiſhed, in the 
proceſs by which it is made. Both appeal to 
experiment in ſupport of their opinions; and as 
the point in diſpute is of importance to the arts, 
it merits a more complete and ſatisfactory in- 
veſtigation. | 77 
To theſe examples I ſhall add another, in which 
I have myſelf been particularly intereſted. The 
Rev. Dr. Hales, whoſe experimental enquiries | 
were generally directed to the good of his fellow- 
creatures, diſcovered a lithontriptic power in 
certain fermenting mixtures. But he acknow- - 
ledges the impracticability of injecting ſuch 
mixtures into the bladder, with ſufficient fre- 
quency, to diſſolve the ſtone; and recites his 
experiments chiefly with a view to engage others 
in the ſame laudable and important purſuit. The 
| ſubject however ſunk into oblivion, and no fur- 
ther attempts of this kind were made, till the 
Notice. of the public was again excited towards 
the properties and uſes of factitious air, by the 
writings of various learned and ingenious men. 
At this time (1774) Dr. Saunders, a phyſician in 
London, eminent for his knowledge of chemiſtry, 
renewed the experiments which Dr. Hales had 
begun, and found that the ſolvent power aſ- 
. . to the fermenting mixtures, reſided only 
in the fixed air. Hearing ſome very imperfect 
accounts of this diſcovery, curioſity and huma- 
nity engaged me in the purſuit of it. I recol- 
| . | lected 
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lected that Dr. Black and Mr. Cavendiſh had 
proved the ſolubility of various earthly bodies in 
water, either by abſtracting from, or ſuperadd- 
ing to the fixed air which they contain. And 
as the human calculus is diſſolved in the former 
way, by lime-water and the cauſtic alkali, it 
appeared to me highly probable, that the effect 
would be produced in the ſame ſubſtance, by 
the latter mode of operation. Analogy ſeemed 
favourable to the hypotheſis, and a ſeries of 
experiments which I made with great care, in 
the fulleſt manner confirmed it. TWO years 
afterwards, Dr. Falconer engaged in the ſame 
enquiry ; and the reſults of bis trials exactly 
coincide with thoſe which 1 have related. This 
united evidence has been alſo ſtrengthened by 
the ſubſequent evidence of Dr. Prieſtley and Dr. 
Hulme. Yet deciſive as it appears to be, a 
friend of mine, who is a very able and accurate 
experimenter, aſſures me that the calculi which 
he has tried, uniformly reſiſt the action of me- 
phitic water. And he further adds that not one 
of them has been found to contain a fingle grain 
of abſorbent earth; but that all of them proved 
inflammable, like 'gall-ſtones. Dr. Heberden 
has alſo favoured me with ſimilar information, 
reſpeCting their analyſis. On the other hand, I 
have fully ſhewn, that theſe ſubſtances vary in 
their ſtructure and compoſition z that calcination _ 
converts ſome into quicklime ; that others are 
conſumed entirely in the fire; and that a third 
ſort yield, after Sa an inſipid reſiduum, 
incapable of giving any impregnation to water “. 


N 2 What © 


1 Philooph. Medic. and Experim. mw vol. 88 
p. 161. 
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What then are we to infer from premiſes, appa- 
rently ſo inconſiſtent ? Let us deduce from them 
theſe ſalutary leſſons; that dogmatiſm is unbe- 
coming a philoſopher; that fallacy may attend 
our cleareſt views; and that unperceived diver- 
ſities, in the ſubjects of our inveſtigation, may 
render truth compatible with contraricty of evi- 
dence. 
An eagerneſs to eſtabliſh ſyſtems, and a faſti- 
_ diſdain of perplexity, contradiction, or diſ- 
appointment, are diſpoſitions highly unfavour- 
able to phyſical inveſtigation. Lord Bacon has well 
obſerved, * “ that one, who begins with certain- 
cc ties ſhall end in doubts; but if he will be 
c content to begin with doubts, he ſhall end in 
*. certainties *.” The progreſs of ſcience is 
uſually, flow fl gradual; and in all ordinary 
caſes, the race is not to the ſwift, but to the ſteady, 
the patient, and the perſevering. A man of 
lively parts and fertile imagination, generally 
engages in , philoſophical reſearches, with too 
much impetuolity ; ; and if he be fortunate in 
the attainment of a few leading facts, he ſup- 
plies all remaining deficiencies by conſecture and 
hypotheſis. But ſhould his career be obſtructed 
by contradictory phænomena, he quits the ſtudy 
of nature with diſguſt; and concludes that all is 
uncertainty, becauſe he has had the mortification 
to find himſelf miſtaken. A ſcepticiſm like this, 
founded in pride and indolence, is equally ſubver- 
ſive both of ſpeculation and of action. We can 
apply to no branch of human learning, which is 
ſecure from illuſion, or exempt from controverſy ; 
Nor engage in any plan of life with undeviating 
Judgment, 


* Advancement of Learning. Book I. p. 20, 
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judgment, and uninterrupted ſucceſs. So true is. 
the ſentiment of the Roman poet, ; 


Nanda quiſquam ita bene ſubducta ratione ad vitam fuit, 

Quin tes ætas, uſus, ſemper aliquid apportet novi; 

Aliquid admoneat: ut illa, quæ te ſcire credas, neſcias, 

Et a tibi putaris prima in eæ periundo repudies. 
a TERENT. 


But as diſappointments in life often furniſn 
the beſt leſſons of wiſdom, ſo thoſe in philoſophy 
may frequently be applied to the promotion of 
ſcience. In experimental purſuits, which are 
not undertaken at random, but with conſiſtent 
and rational views, we neceſſarily form a pre- 
conception of the induction to be eſtabliſhed. 
If the trials ſuccced, in which we are engaged, | 
our end is obtained, and, for the moſt part, we 
reſt ſatisfied. But i the proofs fail, ſome un- 
expected phznomena often occur, which awaken 
our attention, ſuggeſt new analogies, and excite 
us perhaps to the inveſtigation. of other propoſi- 
tions of more importance than the antecedent 
ones. The very intereſting and comprehenſive: 
diſcoveries of Dr. Black, concerning the nature 
of calcareous earths, and alkaline ſalts, in their 
different ſtates of mildneſs and cauſticity, origi- 
nated from an incident of this kind“. And 
many ſimilar examples might be adduced from 
the records of philoſophy. But whether ſuch 
be the fortunate event or not, a negatiye truth 
may be of as much value as a poſitive one; and 
ſu eee ſucceſs or difappointment may 
prove a uſeful in cxpefunentyl reſearch- 


Es T. 2 
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* See Ellays Phyſical and Literary. 
+ See the Author's Eſſays Medical and 8 
vol. I. p. 106. edit. third. 
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To deduce the general characters of a body 
from one ſingle property of it, individually con- 
ſidered, ſeems contrary to the rules of philoſo- 
phizing. And the young experimenter ſhould 
be cautious both of admitting and of forming 
ſuch analogies. Yet they are ſometimes fo ſtrong 
as to force conviction even againſt the evidence 
of ſenſe, and of general opinion. The diamond 
was held by chemiſts in the time of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to be apyrous, and could not be ſuſ- 
pected from any of its known qualities, to be of 
an inflammable nature. Yet this vigilant philo- 
ſopher did not heſitate to confider it as an 
unctucus coagulum, ſolely from its poſſeſſing a very 
high degree of refractive power on the rays of 
light. For this power he found to depend chiefly, 
if not wholly, on the ſulphureous. parts of 
which bodies are compoſed. Late experiments 
have confirmed this opinion and fully 8 
that diamonds conſiſt almoſt entirely of 
phlogiſton, ſince they are capable of being 5 
tilized by heat in cloſe veſſels, of pervading the 
molt ſolid porcelain crucibles, and of being con- 
verted into actual flame. 

Ide accuracy of this inference is a ſtriking 
proof of the importance of judicious and com- 
prehenſive analogies; and of the advantages re- 
ſulting from the mode of reaſoning by induction. 
For, to uſe the words of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
« though the arguing from experiments and 
e obſervations by induction, is no demonſtration 
of general concluſions, yet it is the belt way 
« of arguing which the nature of things admits 
of; and may be looked upon as fo much the 
60 ſtronger, by how much the induction is more 
general.“ This improved ſpecies of logic 
was firſt recommended and introduced into 


phyſics, 
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phyſics, by Lord Verulam, who, at a very early. 
period of life, ſaw the futility of Ariſtotle's ſyl- 
logiſtic ſyſtem, which proceeding on the ſuper- 
fictal enumeration of a few particulars, riſes at 
once to the eſtabliſhment of univerſal propo- 
ſitions. Due vie ſunt, atque efje poſſunt, ad in- 
quirendam et invenieudam veritatem. Altera a ſenſu 
et particularibus advolat ad axiomata maxime gene- 
ralia, atque ex us priucipiis, eorumgue immota veri- 
tate judicat et invenit axiomata media ; atque bæc 
dia in uſu eff. Altera 4 ſenſu et particularibus ex- 
citat axiomata, aſcendendo continenter et gradatim, 
ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad maximè nen ; 
que via vera eſt, ſed intentata * 
It is obvious that. the: force of this inductive 
method of reaſoning muſt depend on the ad- 
vancement which has been made in the differ- 
ent branches of phyſics. Indeed, it preſuppoſes 
a ſtore of particular facts, gradually accumu- 
hated, but ſufficiently ample, and fit for redu- 
tion into their proper claſſes. Time and obſer- 
vation will be continually diminiſhing the 
number, and conſequently enlarging the boun- 
daries of theſe ' claſſes, - by diſcovering other 
relations between them, and pointing out the 
connection of phænomena, deemed at firſt diſ- 
tinct and independent. But it muſt be remem-- 
bered that every acceſſion to knowledge renews - 
the doubts and dithculties that reſult from igno- 
rance ; becauſe it preſents freſh objects to our 
inveſtigation, and further deſiderata to our withes. 
It is this endleſs progreſſion of ſcience, which, 
by gratifying curiolity with perpetual novelty, 
and animating ambition with proſpects of higher 
and higher attainments, . ſometimes gives the 
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* Bacon, Nov. Organ. Lib. I. Apor. 19. 
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attachment to it an aſcendancy over every other 
principle, ſo as to render it the ruling paſſion of 
the mind. And as this paſhon does not, like 
the love of virtue, temper its particular exer- 
tions, by preſerving a proper ſubordination in 
the powers, which it calls forth into action, the 
wildeſt extravagances of emotion and of conduct, 
have been indulged by thoſe who ſubmit to its 
uncontrolled dominion. A great philoſopher 
has ruſhed naked from the bath into the ſtreets 
of a populous city, frantic with joy on the 
folution of an intereſting problem. But as 1 
have expatiated in another Eflay *, on the folly 
of ſuch extravagant ardour in the purſuits of 
knowledge, I ſhall cloſe theſe nnn with 
the following lines from E 


-- - - Apt the mind, or faney, is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end; 
Till warn'd, or by experience taught ſhe Tear n, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From ule, obſcure and ſubtle, but to know 
That which before us lies, in daily life, 
Is the prime wiſdom; what is more is fume, 
Ot emptinels, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things, that moſt concern, 

| er d, vg ev: frogs and ftill to feek. 


* On Incorfiftency of Exp:Ration 3 in Literary Purſuits J 
Moral and as Diſſertatio is, page 183. 
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ſbort Account F an Excurſion through the- 
Subterranevus Cavern at Paris. By Me. Tho- 
mas White, Member of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, Sc. &c..in. a Letter to his 
Father. ee eee ee | 


[From Memoirs of. the Literary: and Phil oſophica 1 
Soctety of Mancheſter.] | | 


aſtronomy. The mode of building it is ingeni-- 


Ms _ "ba 
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to be about eighty or ninety feet in height, and 
at the top there 1s a beautiful platform, paved 
with flint ſtones, which commands an excellent 
view of Paris and its environs. In the. different 
floors of this building there are a number of 
trap-doors placed : perpendicularly. over each 
other, and, when theſe are opened, the ſtars 
may be very clearly diſtinguiſhed from the 
bottom of the cave at noon-day. 

At this place I was introduced to one of the 
inſpectors, (perſons appointed by the king to 
ſuperintend the workmen) by my friend Mr. 
Smeathman, who had uſed great application and 
intereſt for permiſſion to inſpect the quarry, and - 
had been fortunate enough to obtain it. For 
as. this cavern is extended under a. great part of 
the city of Paris, and leaves it in ſome places 
almoſt entirely without ſupport, the inſpectors 
are very particular as to ſhewing it, and endea- 
your to keep it as ſecret as poſſible, left, if it 
ſhould get generally known, it might prove a 
ſource of uneaſineſs and alarm to the inhabitants. 
above. For, what is very remarkable, notwith- 


| ſtanding} the extent of this quarry, and the ap- 


parent danger many parts of the city are in 
from it, few, even of thoſe who have conſtantly 
reſided at Paris, are at all acquainted with it, 
and on. my mentioning the expedition I was 
going to undertake to ſeveral of my Pariſian 
friends, they ridiculed me upon it, and told me 
it was impoſſible there could be. any ſuch 
place, 0 Wes 1 
About nine o'clock in the morning we aſſem- 
bled to the number of forty, and with each 
a wax candle in his hand, preciſely at ten 
o'clock, deſcended by ſteps to the depth of three 
ET: | '---*; * hundred 
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hundred and ſixty feet perpendicular. We 


had likewiſe a number of guides with torches, 


which we found very uſeful; but, even with 
theſe aſſiſtants, we were ſeveral times under'the 


neceſſity of halting, to examine the plans the 


inſpectors keep of theſe quarries, that we might 
direct our courſe in the right road. I was dif- 


appointed in not being able to obtain one of 


theſe plans, which would have given the cleareſt 


idea of this moſt extraordinary place. At the 


entrance the path is narrow for a. conſiderable 
way; but ſoon we entered large and ſpacious | 


ſtreets, all marked with names, the ſame as in 
the city $Mifferent advertiſements and bills were 
found, as we:proceeded, paſted on the walls, ſo 
that it had: every appearance of a large ""__ | 


ſwallowed up in the earth. 


The general height of the roof2i is about nine 
or ten feet; but in ſome parts not leſs than 


thirty, and even forty. In many places there is a - 


liquor continually dropping from it, which con- 


geals immediately, and forms a ſpecies of tran- 
ſparent ſtone, but not fo fine and clear as rock 


cryſtal. As we continued our peregrination, 


we thought ourſelves in no ſmall danger from 
the roof, which we found but indifferently prop- 


ped in ſome places with wood much decayed. 


Under the houſes, and many of the ſtreets, 
however, it ſeemed to be tolerably ſecured by 


immenſe ſtones ſet in mortar; in ether parts, 


where there are only ſields or gardens above, it 


was totally unſupported for a conſiderable ſpace, 


| 60h roof being: perfectly. leyel, or a prot ran 


*. 


» 


After traverſing about two miles, we again 5 


ended about twenty ſteps, and here found 
tome workmen, in a very cold and damp pla- 


propry 
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Propping up a moſt dangerous part, which they 
were fearful would give way every moment. 
We were glad to give them money for ſome 
drink, and make our vifit at this. place as ſhort 
as poſſible. The path here is not more than 
three feet in width, and the roof ſo low that 
we were obliged to ſtoop conſiderably. 

By this time, ſeveral of the party began 
to repent of their journey, and were much 
afraid of the damp and cold air we frequently 
experienced. But, alas! there was no re- 
treating. | | 

On walking ſome little diſtance farther we 
entered into a kind of ſalon, cut out of the rock, 
and ſaid to be exactly under the Egliſe de St. 
Facques. This was illuminated with great taſte, 
- occaſioned an - agreeable ſurpriſe, and made us 
all ample amends for the danger and difficulty 
we had juſt before gone through. At one end 
was a repreſentation in miniature of ſome of the 
principal forts in the Indies, with the fortifica- 
tions, draw-bridges, &c. Canons were planted, 
with a couple of ſoldiers to each, ready to fire. 
Centinels were placed in different parts of the 
garriſon, particularly before the governor's houſe; 
and a regiment of armed men was drawn up 
in another place, with their general in the front. 
The whole was made up of a kind of clay which 
the place affords, was ingenioully contrived, and 
the light that was thrown upon it, gave it avery 
pretty effect. 0 | 

On the other ſide of this hall was a long table 
ſet out with cold tongues, bread and butter, and 
ſome of the beſt Burgundy I ever drank. Now 
every thing was hilarity and mirth; our fears 
were entirely diſpelled, and the danger we 

d the moment before, was now no longer 
R thought 
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thought of. In ſhort, we were all in good ſpirits 
again, and proceeded on our journey about. two 
miles further, when our guides judged it pru- 
dent for us to aſcend, as we were then got to 
the ſteps which lead up to-the town. We here 
found ourſelves ſafe, at the Val de grace, near to 
the Engliſh Benedictine convent, without the 
leaſt accident having happened to any one of 
the party. We imagined we had walked about 
two French leagues, and were abſent from 
the ſurface of the earth, betwixt four and five 
hours. 

After we had thanked the Inſpectors and 
guides for their very great civility, politeneſs 
and attention, we took our leave to viſit the 
Engliſh Benedictines convent, in whoſe court 
yard, and within a few yards of their houſe, the 
roof of the ſubterraneous paſſage had given way, 
and fallen in the depth of one hundred and 
ninety three feet. 

Though there were ſome little danger attend- 
ing our rath expedition (as ſome people were 
pleaſed to term it) yet it. was moſt exceedingly 
agreeable, and ſo perfectly a nouvelle ſcene, that 
we were all highly delighted, and thought ougy: 
felves amply repaid for our trouble. F 

I regretted much that I did not take a ther: 9 
mometer and barometer down with me, that 
I might have had an opportunity of making 
ſome remarks on the temperature and weight 
of the air. Certainly, however, it was” colder 
at this time than on the ſurface of the earth. 
But Mr: Smeathman informed me, that when 
he deſcended the laſt winter, in the long and 
hard froſt, he found the air much more tempe- 
rate than above ground, but far from warm. 

Neither, 
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Neither, however, had he a thermometer with 
him. I lamented too that I had not time to 
make more remarks on the petrefactions, &c. 

Mr. Smeathman obſerved, that. when he de- 
ſcended, he found a very ſenſible difficulty of 
of breathing i in ſome of the paſſages and caverns, 
where the ſuperincumbent rock was low, and 
the company crowded. This no doubt was 
much increaſed by the number of perſons and 
of wax lights, but he does not apprehend that 
the difficulty would have been ſo great in rooms 
of equal dimenſions above ground. We re- 
marked too, when we deſcended, that there 
was in ſome degree an oppreſſion of reſpiration. 
throughout the whole paſlage. 

'There were formerly ſeveral openings into the 
quarries, but the two I have mentioned, viz: 
the Obſervatory, and the Val de Grace, are, I 
believe, the only ones left; and theſe the in- 
ſpectors keep conſtantly locked, and rarely open 
them, except to ſtrangers particularly introduced, 
and to workmen who are always employed in 
ſome part by the King. 

The Police thought it a neceſſary precaution 
to ſecure all the entrances into this cavern, from 
its having been formerly inhabited by a famous 
gang of robbers, who infeſted the e, for 
many miles round the city of Paris. 

As to the origin of this quarry, I could not, 
on the ſtricteſt inquiry, learn any thing ſatisfac- 
tory; and the only account I know publiſhed, 
is contained in the Tableaux de Paris Nouvellle 
edition, tom premier, chapitre ane. page 12. 

« Pour batir Paris dans ſon origine, il a fallu 
c prendre la n dans les Environs; la con- 

66 ſommation 
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«© ſommation n'en a pas ete mince. ' Paris s'a- 


grandiflant on a bati inſenſiblement les Faux- 


bourgs ſur les anciennes Carriers, de forte 
que tout ce qu'on voit en dehors, manque 
effentiellement dans la terre aux Fondement 
de la Ville; de la, les Concavites effrayantes, 


qui ſe trouvent adjound'hui ſous les maiſons 
de pluſieurs quartiers; elles portent ſur les 
Abymes. II ne foudroit pas un choc bien 


conſiderable, pour ramener les pierres au 


point d'ou on les a enleves avec tout d'effort. 


Huit perſonnes enſevelies dans un Gouſfre de 
cent a Pieds de Peter et 23 5 


„ 9 


les en de 8 Wee en leur 


donnant dans ces obſcurs Souterreins un 9pul 
qu'ils n'avoient pas. 

« Tout le Fauxbourgs Saint e la "wi 
de la Harpe, & meme la Rue de 'Tournon, 
portent ſur d'anciennes. Carriers, & Pon a 


bati des Pilaſtres pour ſoutenir le Poids des 


Maiſons. Que de matiere a reflexions, en 


confiderant cette grande ville formee, & ſoute- 


nue par moyens abſolument contraires! ſes 
Clochers, ces Vontes des temples, autant de 
ſignes, qui diſent a Poeil ce que nous voyons 
en Pair manque ſous nous Pieds.“ 

« For the firſt building of Paris, it was neceſ- 
ſary to get the ſtone in the environs, and the 


conſumption of it was very conſiderable. As 


Paris was enlarged, the ſuburbs were inſenſibh 


built on the ancient quarries, ſo that all that 


ou ſee without is eſſentially wanting in the 
earth, for the foundation of the city : hence 


« proceed 


* 
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« proceed the frightful cavities which are at 
« this time. found under the houſes in ſeveral 
« quarters. They ſtand upon abyifes. It would 
« not require a- very violent ſhock to throw back 
te the ſtones td the place from whence they have 
« been raiſed with ſo much difficulty. Eight 
« men being ſwallowed up in a gulph one 
c hundred and fifty feet deep, and fome other 
« jeſs known accidents, excited at length the 
« yigilance of the Police and the government, 


« and in fact, the buildings of ſeveral quarters 


wy 


ct have been privately propped up; and by this 
« means, a ſupport given to theſe obſcure 
« ſubterraneous places, which they before 
« wanted. | : | 

« All the ſuburbs of St. James's, Harp-ſtreet, 
« and even the ſtreet of Tournon, ſtand upon 
« the ancient quarries ; and pillars have been 
« erected to ſupport the weight of the houſes. 
« What a ſubject for reflections, in confidering 
« this great city formed, and ſupported by 
« means abſolutely contrary! Theſe towers, 
tc theſe ſteeples, the arched roofs of theſe tem- 
tt ples are fo many ſigns to tell the eye, that 
« what we now ſee in the air, is wanting under 
tc our feet.” | 
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On the voluntary Power which the Mind is able to 
exerciſe over bodily Senfation. By Thomas 
Burnes, DB. D. | | 


[ram Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter. ] 


Tr mutual action of the body and the 
mind upon each other is felt every moment. 
The knowledge of the nature, effects, ſymptoms, 
and meaſures of theſe reciprocal influences, 
forms no inconſiderable part of the ſcience moſt 
neceſſary to the phyſician, the moraliſt, and the 
divine. It enters deeply into every ſtudy, of 
which either body or mind is Hh profeſſed 
ſubject. And whatever difficulties may attend 
our inquiries, in the way of mere theory and 
ſpeculation—dithculties which ariſe from the 
narrow limits of the human faculties, and from 
the abſurd attempt to inveſtigate the eſſences, 
rather than the operations of nature—yet we 
may acquire from experiments and facts a know= 
ledge, clear in its evidences, certain in its prin- 
ciples, and important in its application. — _ 
The queſtion which I have propoſed to con- 
fider, „Whether the mind has any kind of vo- 
luntary power over bodily ſenſation,” is not 
merely ſpeculative. It muſt be determined by 
an appeal to facts; and its influence is, in a hig 
degree, practical and intereſting. e oh 
Senſation 


[ 
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Senſation i is 8 defined to be-—« A per- 
ception in the mind, excited by means of the 
organs of ſenſe, independently on .the will.” 
Thus, when my eye is open, external objects 
make an impreſſion; nor is it in the power of 
my mind, if the organ is ſound, to exclude the 
viſion. In like manner, the tourh, the taſte, 
the ſmell, produce their correſpondent feelings, 
which the mind paſſively receives, becauſe it is 
not able to repel them. If this be true of plea- 
ſant, it is ſtill more true of painful ſenſations. 
Over theſe it is ſaid the will has no control. 
Senſe will be ſenſe; and pain will be pain, not- 

withſtanding all our endeavours to blunt the 
acuteneſs of the one, and the anguiſh of the 
other. 

This ſentiment, tough true to a certain point. 

15 not however ſo abſolutely and invariably true, 
as to admit of no limitation. Many ſtrong facts 
prove, that the mind is not ſo entirely the flave 
of ſenſe, as to have no power at all to ſuſpend, 
or, at leaft, to moderate its impreſſions. In 
many inſtances ſhe is able to exerciſe ſome 
meaſure of that regency which her nature and 
office authoriſe her to maintain over her material 
and mortal partner. 
Segnſation itſelf is probably Jiffercat in dif- 
ferent perſons. It depends on the ſtate both 
of the bodily organs, and of the percipient 
mind. 

It is therefore varied by age, by culture, and 
by every circumſtance which can affect the tem- 
perament either of the mind or of the body. 
Some ſyſtems are naturally more irritable; others 
more firm. In fome, all bodily impreſſions are 
extremely pungent; in others, comparatively 

lang uid. 
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languid. The ſame habit is probably not equally 


diſpoſed, at all times, to the endurance of pain. 


The temper of the mind, and the ſtate of the 
nerves, admit of ſo much inequality, that it may 
demand much greater fortitude to ſuffer calmly, 
at one period tban at another: | 

In general, whatever fixes the mind in intenſe 
thought, or rouſes it to ftirong paſſion, makes it 
leſs *cnfible to organical impreſſion. «© How 
e often, ſays Mr. Locke, may a man obſerve 


« in himſelf, that whilſt his mind is in- 


cc tenſely employed in the contemplation of ſome 
« object, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome ideas 
« that are there, it takes no notice of impreſſions 
of ſounding bodies made on the organ of 
c hearing? A ſufficient impulſe there may be 
c upon the organ; but it not reaching the ob- 
c ſervation of the mind, there follows no per- 
« ception.”* Effects ſimilar to this almoſt ever 
perſon muſt have experienced. For who has 
not for a time, forgotten the calls of appe- 
tite, the ſenſe of cold, or even the feelings of 
acuter pains, when his attention has been en- 
gaged, by an intereſting ſtory, an affecting ora- 
tion, or an agreeable amuſement ? Of this ab- 
ſence of mind, and of an inattention to bodily 
wants ariſing from it, many curious inſtances 
are given in the Life of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
Buried in profound meditation, that great philo- 
ſopher, we are told, often remained for many 
hours together beyond the regular time of fleep, 
and of meals, equally inſenſible to the demands 
of food, and of reſt; and ſometimes ignorant 
re he had eaten or not. 


But 


* Eſſay on Hum, Und. Lib. II. Ch. 9.4. 
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But theſe effects are ſtill more conſpicuous, 
when the mind is rouſed to frong emotion: for 
Paſſions of almoſt every kind produce a momen- 
tary pauſe of ſenſation. How many inſtances 
have there been of perſons under fevere fits of 
the gout, who upon ſome ſudden alarm, have 
entirely loſt the preſent ſenſe of pain, and have 
made exertions, which, in their crippled ſtate, 
would have been thought impoſſible? I cannot 
reſiſt the impulſe of mentioning, to the honour 
of a Britiſh tar, the ſtrong effects which the love 
of his country, and the ſpirit of his profeſſion, 
upon the late gallant Admiral Saunders. He 
had been for ſome time laid up under the extreme 
debility and languor, which often attend that 
excruciating diſeaſe. A friend calling one day 
to ſee him, found him, to his great aftoniſh- 
ment, ſtanding to waſh himſelf in his ſhirt fleeves. 
with all the marks of perfect health and agility ! 
Upon enquiring into the cauſe of this ſudden. 
change, the admiral exclaimed, „I have receiv- 
ec ed an order from government to take the com- 
« mand of a fleet againſt the Spaniards, and I 
cc will not come back again without ſtriking a 
cc blow.” — This order was in confequence of the 
diſpute relating to the poſſeſſion of Falkland's 
Wands, in 1741. The powerful excitation of 
this animating appointment gave, for ſome time, 
a new ſpring to the conſtitution of the brave 
veteran, and procured him a truce from the 
miferies of his ſituation. ' But ſoon after, the 
rumours of war dying away, the admiral ſunk 
down again into languor and diſeaſe. 

In this inſtance, the effect was of fome con- 
tinuance, becauſe the paſſion called into exerciſe 
was of a laſting nature. There was a great 

| object 
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object before the mind, which continued to ſti- 
mulate its energies for a conſiderable time. In 
that moſt humiliating and affecting of all human 
calamities, the loſs of reaſon by madneſs, the 
feelings of ſenſe ſeem to be almoſt entirely ex- 
tinguiſhed. The ſcourge and the knife appear 
to be equally unfelt. The ſenſe of hunger and 
of cold is ſuſpended: Providence having kindly 
ordained, that where the moral influence of pain 
cannot be enjoyed its y ſhall not be 
endured. | 
Violent paſſions of every kind, during their 
continuance, produce this effect, of ſheathing 
the pungency of ſenſation. Fear and hope, joy 
and ſorrow, when ſtrongly excited, equally bring- 
on a temporary inſenſibility: fo that a perſon 
ſhall receive blows or wounds, without feeling 
them. How plainly does this appear in children, 
who, in anger, or in play, will endure” un- 
moved; what would otherwiſe be felt with the 
moſt exquiſite kecnneſs ? In ſome places the 
common expreſſions of ſorrow are, to beat the 
head, to tear the hair, and in Otaheite to ſtrike 
marks teeth deep into their fleſh, thus inflicting 
wounds, the marks of which appear with in- 
delible impreſſion. ] 
But though all the 55 MMioifs have cally a 
benumbing power, whilſt. their paroxyſms con- 
tinue, yet the effects produced, by them after- 
wards on the ſyſtem, with reſpect to the acute- 
neſs of ſenſation, are widely different. Some 
- paſſions depreſs the mind, weaken the tone of” 
the ſpirits, and render them feelingly alive to 
every touch. Thus, fear, and ſorrow, after 
their firſt violence is ſpent, unbrace the nerves, 
give acuteneſs to pain, and often convert indiſ- 
2 | poſition 
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poſition into diſeaſe, and anguiſh into. agony. 
Other paſſions, on the contrary, induce a firm- 
neſs, a tenſion, a vigour of foul, which enable 
it with greater advantage to repel the ſhootings 
of pain, and the impulſes of appetite. Thus, 
love and joy leave behind them a ſucceſſion of 
pleaſurable and fervent emotions, which, ſettling 
into habit, ſtill continue to diminiſh the influ- 
ences of ſenſe upon the elaſtic ſpirit. 

In all theſe inſtances the power of the mind 
over ſenſation is, if at all, but imperfectly 
voluntary. The paſſions are often excited, with- 
out the previous energy of the will. They riſe 
from ſudden and unexpected cauſes. But 
the queſtion before us was principally intended 
to aſk—<« Whether the mind has a direct and 
« immediate power of diminiſhing ſenſation, by 
ec its mere volition. Can it, by its own energy, 
« ſummon a degree of ſtrength and elaſticity, 
« which ſhall, in any meaſure, leſſen the per- 
« ception of ſenſitive feeling !” 

. Numerous inſtances ſeem to prove the affirm- 
ative. For how many perſons have, with the 
full view of pain and ſuffering before them, 
reſolved to brave their utmoſt rage; and by means 
of that reſolution, have really ſuffered much leſs 
than' they would otherwiſe have done? How 
many who have enjoyed compoſure and ealmneſs 
amidſt the ſevereſt tortures? The examples 
of Mutius Scævola, and of Portia, are well 
known. In both the mind ſeems to exert a 
degree of direct control over the ſenſe of pain, 
and by its own volitions ſo far to weaken it, as 
to endure with apparent calmneſs what would to 
many. appear ne for human nature to / 
ſupport. 


We 
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We ſmile, indeed, at the pompous and un- 
natural grimace of an old Stoic, crying out, 
« O pain, I will never acknowledge thee to be 
an evil.“ The attempt to annihilate, or to deſpiſe 
ſenſation, is doubtleſs much too high; and, in 
this degree borders upon frenzy. But ought 
we not, at the ſame time, to admire the heroiſm | 
of a mind ſtruggling to maintain its liberty, its 
peace, its felfi-command, and endeayouring to 
arm itſelf by rational and moral influences, againſt 
the tyranny of appetite and of ſenſe? And 
would not this Stoic, who, convinced that it 
was in his power not to be overcome, is reſo- 
lutely determined not to yield, feel leſs pain, 
than one, who, with a puny and timid ſpirit, 
endeavours to fly from the enemy whom he 
dares not meet? Would not this be the caſe 
with the hardy Spartan, in whom 


* Generous ſcorn 
4% Of pain or danger, taught his early ſtrength 
To ftrugle patient with ſevereſt toils!““ 


The inſtances of the b endurance of torture 
in the North American Indians, would be ab- 
ſolutely incredible, if not ſupported by teſti- 
mony, which we cannot diſpute without the 
moſt ridiculous ſcepticiſm. If their ſenſations 
were originally equal to ours, one is ready to. 
ſay, it would be impoſſible to acquire that apathy 
which they diſcover in ſuch dreadful circum- 
ſtances. Let us then aſcribe ſomething to | 
natural temperament, to climate, to habit. But N 
ſhall we not alſo aſcribe neee to the man- | 

eee 4 
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ner in which they have been accuſtomed: to pre- 
pare themſelves for ſuch a ſcene? Does not 
the idea inculcated upon them from their earlieſt 
infancy, that it is cowardly to betray. any marks 
of fear, or to utter any complaint, tend to ſtiffen 
the mind againſt the perception of pain, and to 
produce ſome part at leaſt, of this altoniang 
inſenſibility? 

The Gentlemen of the Faculty, hq: are 
preſent, could doubtleſs, produce many ſtriking 
facts, in which the reſolute energy of the mind 
has manifeſted its power over corporeal feeling. 
One inſtance, to which many of them were 
witneſſes, they will reeollect with pleaſure. An 
old ſoldier, at the Mancheſter: Infirmary, was 
a-few_years ago cut for the ſtone. During that 
dreadful' operation he uttered no complaint, but 
appeared calm and cheerful; and as ſoon. as it 
was over, inſiſted a long time upon © walkin 
to his apartment, for the honour of an old ſoldier.” 
Did not that ſenſe of honour ſtupify, in ſome 
degree, the ſenſe. of pain, by inſpiring that 
heroiſm and valour which are the ſoldier's higheſt 
characters on the field of battle? 

Let us behold a Spaniſn Devotee, upon ſome 
ſolemn occaſion, laſhing his bare back through 
the ſtreets with a ſeverity which almoſt covers 
him with blood; and. when in the preſence of : 
his miſtreſs, redoubling his ſtrokes with aſto- 
niſhing fury ſeeming to feel a glow. of conſcious 
triumph in proportion to the number of his 
ſtripes, and the violence of his pain. Or, let us 
turn our eye to the dreadful penances, incredible 
faſtings, and unmerciful auſterities which enthu- 

' Halts wt all ages, countries, and religions, have 
eee endured, and which, thus ſanctified 
and 
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and ſweetened by folly, they have ſeemed hardly 
to feel, Who can deny that ſome power reſides 


in the will, of tempering and OR cor- 
poreal ſenſibility f 


If ſuch is the power of falſe religion, we ſhall - 


juſtly expect a ſtill ſtronger and nobler influence 
from that which is true: nor ſhall ve be diſap- 


| pointed. Hiſtory teems with inſtances of thoſe, 
who, in the cauſe of heaven, have manifeſted a 


firmneſs, a ſublimity, a heroiſm of ſoul—I had 
almoſt ſaid, worthy of their cauſe. What glorious 
and animating ſpectacles have been ſeen, of men, 
of women, even of. young perſons, meeting agony 
and death, in every form of horror which cruel 
ſuperſtition could invent, with a ſerenity, yea 
even with a cheerfulneſs of ſoul which in- 
dicated, which demonſtrated the ſentiment we 


are now endeavouring to ſupport! We deny ; 
not the peculiar aid and preſence of heaven in 


thoſe moments. But we alſe maintain, that the 


ſpirit of true religion at all times a rational, a 


calm, a manly ſpirit, tends of itſelf to diminiſh 


the influence of ſenſe, and conſequently to ſheath 


the pungency of ſenſation.  . 

Mental ſtrength, like that of the- body, de- 
pends in no ſmall degree, upon habit. He who 
has never been accuſtomed to exert the authori- 
tative dominion of his will over his ſenſes, will 
be puny and tender. The calls of appetite will 
be to him imperious and irreſiſtible. Whilſt 
the man, who has been uſed to deny theſe calls, 


will, with comparative eaſe, endure the abſence 


of ſenſitive good, and the preſence of ſenſitive 
ſuffering. Hence the ſuperior fortitude with 
which many of the weaker ſex, whoſe frames 
ſeem to be naturally more irritable to pain, 
endure | the moſt dreadful operations. And 

+=" hence 
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hence too that ſuperior patience which man- 
kind often acquire from the long endurance of 
affliction. | en | 
But whatever judgment we may form upon 
this queſtion, as to the direct and immediate 
power of the will over the perceptions of ſenſe, 
—its indirect and mediate influences cannot be 
diſputed. Whenever we can divert the thoughts 
to the other ſubjects, or excite paſſions of dif- 
ferent natures, both of which are certainly in 
fome degree, in the power of the mind, we ſo far 
leffen the pangs of corporeal pain. The mere 
diverſion of thought, by whatever means, is of 


great uſe. It is probable, that the mind cannot 


receive two perceptions at the fame inſtant. 
Every moment, therefore, of ſuch diverfion, 1s 
2 pauſe from ſuffering. Or, if it be admitted 
that they may be ifochronous, yet the effect of 
the one, if of a different kind, will be to dimi- 
niſh the other. If, indeed, both the perceptions 
be of the ſame nature; if to the torture of bo- 
dily pain, be added the diſtreſs of mental an- 
guiſh:; the one ——— itſelf with the 
other will exceedingly increaſe fenfibility. Com- 
pare the feelings of a perſon ſuffering under 
fome violent diſeaſe, from the confequences of 
his own guilt—with thoſe of another perſon, 
fuffering the ſame affliction, for the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, in the cauſe of liberty, or 

virtue | | 
When ſenſation is acute, thought will not 
eaſily be diverted. A ſtronger pale of affection, 
or of paſlion, will be neceſſary to turn it from 
its courſe. And we have already ſaid, that 
paſſions of every kind, whilſt they continue in 
their ſtrength, are able to produce this effect. 
For the moment there is little difference between 
5 | EE 1 
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joy and ſorrow, anger or fondneſs. The ſudden 
coming in of a friend long unſeen, or an alarm 
for his ſafety, if we ſaw him-in the inſtant of 
danger, will equally ſuſpend corporeal feeling. 
The tooth-ach ſhall fly away at the preſence of 
the operator, or at the tidings of ſome happy 
event. A man, in the paroxyſms of rage, ſhall 
be as inſenſible to wounds and pain, as * 
pious martyr at the ſtake. 

But let us paſs on beyond the moment Tal 
vehement excitation, and then how great the 
difference! Among the paſſions, we muſt firſt 
diſtinguith thoſe which are of the longeſt conti- 
nuance ; becauſe theſe will produce the longeſt, 
and conſequently the greateſt, effects. Anger 
and fear are ſhort-lived impulſes. And, when 
their violence is ſpent, they induce languor and 
depreſſion. Hence, though ſenſation may be 
ſuſpended by them for a moment, it will ſoon 
return with double pungency. »On the con- 
trary, love, joy, and hope are paſhons which 
live longer in the human breaſt, which leave 
behind them a firm and animating feeling, and 
which, therefore, may be expected to Pen 
effects more laſting and important. 

Again, we may diſtinguiſh thoſe W * 
which center themſelves in a narrower, from 
thoſe which expand to a wider, circle—the ſel- 
fin from the generous and ſublime. Thoſe of 
the former claſs, after their firſt agitation, are 
ſo far from blunting the ſenſe of pain, that they 
irritate and increafe it. Thus fear and ſorrow 
turn the mind inward upon itſelf, and aggravate 
all its painful ſenſibilities. Anger, which par- 
takes of the nature of fear and of grief, and is 
like chem ſelfiſh, has the ſame conſequenees. It 
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makes the mind ſore and irritable, and thus 
whets the edge of ſuffering. . Love and gratitude, 
on the other hand, center the heart on other ob- 
jets ; and if thoſe objects are great and amia- 
ble, and worthy, inſpire ſublimity and ſtrength. 
Thus during their whole continuance, they ren- 
der the mind leſs paſſively the ſlave of bodily 
impreſhon. What has not - parental affection 
done, what has it not endured for the ſupport 
and defence of its offspring? How amazingly, 
long has it defied danger, and deſpiſed ſuffering, 
in ſuch a cauſe! What has not the love of 
country voluntarily conſented to endure |! 
The ſublimeſt feelings which can govern the 
human heart, are thoſe inſpired by Religion. 
For religion carries the ſoul beyond itſelf, and 
centers all its ſtrongeſt affections upon our 
Creator, and a better world. If theſe be pro- 
perly, that is, habitually felt, they will be moſt 
friendly to thet ſelf-poſſeſion which braces the 
mind in all its beſt and moſt laſting energies. 
Theſe feelings are permanent in their nature, 
and large in their object. And how wonderful 
are often their effects! In that moſt awful hour 
of diſſolving nature, when the body is racked 
with expiring agonies, faith and hope have often 
preſented the moſt aſtoniſhing ſpectacles of for- 
titude, yea even of triumph | "The mind, borne 
upwards towards its - Maker, has been able to 
{mile in pangs, and to exult in diſſolution. 
The moral influence of this ſentiment is highly 
intereſting and important to us all, It furniſhes 
an argument in favour of virtue and religion, 
too conſiderable to be paſſed over in filence. 
For goodneſs not only inſpires the pureſt ſatis- 
factions both in the preſent moment and in 
future 
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"WII reflection, but it actually leſſens the de- 
gree of bodily ſuffering. It not only inereaſes 
the mental enjoyment, but it diminiſhes cor- 
poreal pain. It not only adminiſters the ſweeteſt 
conſolations under diſeaſe, but it renders the 
diſeaſe jitſelf leſs afflictive. 

Horn into a world expoſed to ſorrow, and in- 
habiting bodies liable every moment to various 
ſufferings, of what value is it to have our 
minds in a condition able to ſuſtain, and even to 
mitigate the ſharpneſs of corporeal feeling! Of 
what importance is it to poſſeſs a ſpirit firm, 
vigorous, manly! And of what moment to act 
under the direction of thoſe principles, and 
under the impulſe of thoſe affections, which 
tend to produce ſelf-poſſeſſion and inward 
ſtrength !. 

In order to this, it. will be neceſſary to cul- 
tivate the habit of ſelf-command. It will be 
proper to accuſtom the will to a dominion over 
ſenſe. And it will be wiſe to cheriſh thoſe af- 
fections, which carry the mind beyond itſelf 
to objects permanent and noble. 

Stoiciſm, which affected to ſecure to its vota- 
ries an exemption from evil, and which, in order 
to this, denied that corporeal pain deſerved the 
name, not only took its aim too high, but 
omitted the proper means of atchieving what 
it is poſſible to attain. It enjoined reſolute ſelf- 
denial, it eſtabliſned the dominion of mind 
over ſenſe. But it did not expand or elevate 
the paſſions to their nobleſt objects. Hence, it 
failed in its effect. For it will follow from what 
has been obſerved, that a mind which would be 
firm, mult be butnkle. Pride may be indeed a 
laſting paſſhon—but it is ſelfiſh. And there are 
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many moments in the preſent life, when the high 
ſenſe of dignity muſt yield to humiliating cir- 
cumſtances, to the conſciouſneſs of "weaknels, 
and of ill deſert. 

But the nobler paſſions, which we have before 
mentioned, improve by time, and meliorate by 
Habit. The foul, whoſe better affections are 
centered upon proper objects, increaſes in in- 
ward ſtrength; it is better fortified againſt diſ- 
treſs and pain; and it is ripening for a world, 
where pain and W ſhall annoy it no more 
for ever. 1 
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A Plan for the Improvement and Extenſion of 
Liberal Education in Mancheſter. By Thomas 
Barnes, D. D. 


[From Memeirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter, } ] . 


Ir is to the honour of the preſent age, that it 
has extended the empire of ſcience, and of te 
arts, ſo far beyond its antient boundary. The 
ſpirit of literary enterpriſe has gone forth, and 
has already won large domains Foun the regions 
of darkneſs. It would be matter of wonder, and 
of lamentation, if, in a period ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
education, which holds ſo high a rank, both as 
a ſcience, and an art, ſhould not have received 
ſome ſhare of the general improvement. But 
who will deny, that much has been already 
done, to render the benefits of liberal culture 
more diffuſive and more ſuccefsful ? Much as 
we lament, that the object and aim of man 

parents ſhould be ſo low; much as we deſpife 
many of thoſe frivolous embelliſnments which 
are eſteemed the grace and finiſhing of modern 
modiſh — education, ſtill we muit acknowledge 
with pleaſure, that conſiderable advances have 
been made, and that young perſons now enjoy 
many aſſiſtances in mental cultivation, unknown 
to their progenitors. The general ſentiment of 
the influence and moment of ſuperior education, 
is now almoſt univerſally adopted. And no- 
B | thing, 
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thing, we are confident, 1s neceſſary but to pro- 
duce a well conceived and uſeful ſcheme, in 
order to ſecure the moſt honourable patronage, 
and the moſt liberal encouragement. 

There yet remains one defideratum in Fdu- 
cation, which many parents would be happy to 
ſee ſupplied, upon an unexceptionable plan. 
The ſtage which paſſes between a fcb and 
buſmneſs, is often a very diſtreſſing one to a parent, 
and an uſeleſs, if not a dangerous one, to a 
young man. He has paſſed through the com- 
mon forms of claſſical inſtitution, He is rather 
too old to continue to pace round the beaten 
track of a grammar ſchool; and yet he is too 
young to be truſted abroad in the world, as his 
own maſter. Add to this, that his education, 
thus far, has been too confined and imperfect to 
anſwer its nobleſt ends, of giving a true enlarge- 
ment and direction to his ideas, and of pro- 
ducing a proper taſte for general and important 
ſcience. 

What ſhall be done. to fill up this awkward, 
and yet unſpeakably intereſting, chaſm of life ? 
It is beyond meaſure deſirable, that it might 
be filled up with the purſuit of knowledge, in 
ſome line, ſo as to aſſiſt and adorn all his future 
progreſs. 

Every reſpectable tradeſman muſt have in his 
view the idea, of ſometime retiring from, or at 
leaſt of leſſening the multiplicity of cares and 
attentions which now preſs upon him. The de- 
cline of life ſeems to call for reſpite and conſola- 
tion. But how ſhall this receſs from buſineſs 
be ſupported without ſome taſte for letters? 
I cannot figure to myſelf a more miſerable ſitua- 
tion, than that of one who retires from the 
hurry of the world, yet has no furniture of mind 


to 
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to grace or to ſweeten his retirement? Unqua- 
lified for every liberal and ſuperior entertain- 
anent, he will probably ſink down into languor 
—1ntoxication—and lethargy. | 

It is the natural, the laudable wiſh, of every 
parent, whom the bleſſing of Providence has 
raiſed to any degree of affluence, that his ſon 
may appear in the world with character and 
accompliſhments, worthy of the reſpeCtable line, 

into which his father's fortune may introduce 
him. Mere money, without knowledge or 
virtue is contemptible and miſchievous, in 
exact proportion to its amount. He muſt have 
amuſements and companions. But theſe will be 
of the loweſt and moſt degrading caſt. His 
money, however, he will deem ſufficient to give 
him ſelf-conſequence. With flatterers, with 
the mob, it may. But deſtitute of the beſt poſ- 
ſeſſions, he will be an object of contempt to all 
men of ſenſe—and of compaſſion to every man of 
humanity and ſeriouſneſs. 

Without throwing the moſt diſtant reflection 
upon that plan of claſſical education, which ge- 
nerally, and in my idea, very properly obtains at . 
our common ſchools, no one will imagine that 
the knowledge there acquired is ſufficient to im- 
prove and adorn the mind in all its future ſtages. 
Such knowledge mult be ſcanty, and undigeſted. 
There will be ſome ſhining particles, probably 
mixed with a large quantity of alloy. Language 
is merely the ſcaffolding of ſcience. The ihreds 
and fragments of ſentiment, which a boy picks 
up, in conning over the Latin and Greek au- 
thors, are not ſurely deſerving of the name of 
regular and ſyſtematic ſcience. And yet, with- 
out ſomething of ſyſtem and regularity, ideas 
float in the head in unformed maſſes, without 
method or arrangement. 
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- The boy who excels in one branch, the know- 
ledge of languages, may appear manly. The 
man who has gained no more, muſt appear a 
boy. He that does not add general ſcience. to 
„ s knowledge, is a mere pedant. And 
e who has not looked abroad from the Greek 
and Roman claſſics into the other branches of 
a poliſned and extenſive education, knows but 
little of what is either moſt truly ornamental or 
uſeful. But where ſhall that higher and more 
finiſhed knowledge be obtained ? | 
Here a boy muſt ſtop ſhort—When, from 
names and words, he ſhould rife to things, he is 
plunged immediately into the vortex of buſineſs 
—and from that moment, almoſt the whole of 
what he had been ſo many years in learning, 
is forgotten. At leaſt, little remains but the 
withered - ſcraps of knowledge gleaned in his 
ſchool. All the ſcience which, a. boy of an 
ingenuous turn acquires or this, muſt be 
acquired without aſſiſtance. He has no precep- 
tor to direct him; he has no regular ſyſtem to 
purſue; his walks into the different ranges of 
literature muſt be deſultory, folitary, and un- 


+ comfortable. 


For where ſhall this knowledge, or this taſte _ 
be obtained ?—In a college, or univerſity {/— 
But there, the expence deters: the danger 
' terrifies. Numbers of young men, many of 
them irregularly educated, fluſhed with money, 
with conſequence, with paſſions, too often cor- 
rupt one another, and induce fatal habits of 
extravagance, diſſipation, and indolence—habits, 
entirely inconfiſtent with the ſobriety, frugality, 
and attention neceſſary to future 3 and 
reputation, in any line of life and above all, in 
bufineſs. 


Hence 
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Hence it is, that fo very few of thoſe young 
men, who are deſtined for trade, enjoy any ad- 
vantages beyond thoſe of a grammar ſchool. 
It is granted, that the examples are too rare, 
of thoſe who have united the manners of the 
Gentleman, the taſte of the Scholar, and the 
induſtry of the Tradeſman. Yet ſuch examples 
have been ſeen, and may ſtill be ſeen among us. 
For who will ſay that they are incompatible ? 
or who would not wiſh that his fon might exhi- 
bit ſo fair, ſo amiable an afſemblage of excel- 
lence? Perhaps, one reaſon why they are ſo 
uncommon may have been, that thoſe places of 
education which tend to form the Gentleman 
and the Scholar, have been unfriendly to the 
habits neceſſary to the Tradeſman; whilſt the 
warehouſe, in which the Tradeſman receives 
his mercantile mould, is, perhaps, equally un- 
favourable: to ſuperior ornaments. But would 
it not be poſſible that the advantages of both 
ſhould be combined together ? In the houſe of a 
parent or reſpectable maſter, and amidſt general 
| habits of buſineſs, a young man who ſhould. 
continue to devote ſome part of his time to 
ſtudy, would not be ſo much refined, as to be 
unfit for commerce. And, perhaps, the happy 
art might be learned, of connefing together hberal 
ſcience and commercial induftry. If the ſcheme 
appears viſionary, yet it deſerves a trial. It is, 
indeed, as far as I know, new. I have never 
heard of a ſimilar eſtabliſhment. But it might 
eaſily be dropped, as ſoon as it appeared not to 
anfwer the ends of its inſtitution. 1 e 
A plan of this nature in a large town, it does 
not appear difficult to me to form, or to execute, 
if there were a general conviction of its utility, 


— 
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and a proper encouragement for undertaking it. 
This courſe of ſtudy ſhould not, I think, be a 
mere continuation of that of a ſchool; but, the 
application of ſchool learning to ſaperior objects. 
Thoſe objects would probably be, Natural Phi- 
loſophy, the Belles Lettres, and Mathematics; 
together with ſome attention to Hiſtory, Law, 
Commerce, and Ethics. There are gentlemen 
in this town, ſufficiently eminent in theſe 
various departments of ſcience, to lecture upon 
them with reputation and ſucceſs. One part of 
a college plan muſt indeed be dropped —that of 
living together in common apartments. But 
probably the omiſſion of this would not be deem 
ed a loſs, by thoſe who know the temptations 
which often attend it. All the advantages of 
literary improvement might be here enjoyed. 
A very important part of the plan would be 
a courſe of lectures upon Natural Phileſophy, in 
its extended ſenſe, which ſhould pay a very 
particular attention to Chemiſiry, and Mechanics, 
becauſe of their intimate connection with our 
manufactures. 
In addition to theſe, Courlch of lectures upon 
Hiftory, Commerce, uriſprudemce, Criticiſm, and 
Ethics, together with the whole range of the 
Belles Lettres might, I Perkande myſelf, be of 
eſſential ſervice. 
If with theſe were combined ſome continued 
attention to languages, antient and modern — 
and to Mathematica the ſcheme would be 
filled up in a manner highly u ent . and 
uſeful. 
Some eſtabliſhment of this nature ſeems qhnnt- 
ing, to complete the many advantages for edu- 
cation, which are already enjoyed among us. 
Perhaps few 8 can boaſt of greater advan- 
tages 
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tages for the education of boys, in the firſt rudi-, 
ments of ſchool learning. Our more public and. 
more private ſchools have juſtly obtained a very 

conſiderable celebrity, not only at home, but 
abroad. If, to ſo fair a foundation could be 
added a ſuperſtructure equally excellent, the 
whole edifice would n en ſtrong, 
and noble. 

A ſcheme like that we are now ſketching, 
might ſerve as a very agreeable: preparation for 
thoſe who are defigned for the learned profeſſions, 
by opening their way to . thoſe more profound 
and ſyſtematical inſtructions, which they would 
afterwards receive, in our more public and ce- 
lebrated. inſtitutions. And to thoſe Gentlemen 
deſigned for the commercial line, it would be 
abundantly ſufficient, in order to give that 

general inſight into ſcience, which might anſwer 
the nobleſt purpoſes of mental cultivation. 

We have already mentioned, the intermediate 
ſtage, between a ſchool and bucks: as often an 
uſeleſs, if not a dangerous one for youth. And 
yet who would ſcruple to ſay, that more depends 
upon this period, as to the formation of manners, 
of habit and of future character, than perhaps 
upon any other part of life, of equal duration? 

In this period, from fourteen to ſeventeen or 
_ eighteen years of age, the tranſition is made from 
boyiſhneſs to manhood. The company, the 
' taſte, the plan of future life are now generally 
eſtabliſhed. - In this ſpring, you behold the biol. 
ſoms, you prognoſticate the fruit. A boy, 
before the age of fourteen, very ſeldom ſees 
the end towards which he is going. After that 
age, he begins to obſerve the point he ſhould 
aim at: and not unfrequently he gets more of 
real Ie: + and of the proper bent and 
direction 
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direction of the mind, in two or three years 
after that period, than in all that have preceded 
It. | 

But what ſhall a young man do, during this 
important interval? Shall he ftay at home ? 
But here, probably, is no object before him to 
fix, to entertain, or to improve his mind. He 
is in danger, therefore, of falling into liſtleſſneſs 
and languor ; of flying from this inaCtivity, ſo 
irkſome to the ſprightlineſs of youth, ifito im- 
proper and dangerous connections; or of ſeek- 
ing for amuſement in gay company, the con- 
ſequence of which is, diſſipation and ruin. 
Hence, the trembling parent often finds him- 
ſelf obliged to ſend his ſon abroad into the world, 
though ever ſo deſirous to keep him longer under 
his own eye, becauſe he is ſenſible he is loſin 
time, and in danger of contracting habits of 
indolence, or of vice. . 
And even after a young man is engaged in 
buſineſs, there are many long evenings, and 
many hours of avocation, which might be uſe- 
fully and agreeably filled up. Shall all the 
labour of ſo many years as have been ſpent at 
fchool, be loft and buried in everlaſting ob- 
livion ? Shall fo much pains have been taken, 
in laying a foundation, and in erecting ſcaffold- 
ings, and ſhall the mind never riſe from thence 
'to the higher regions of literary improvement ? 
Shall a boy cloſe his fchool books, and from 
that moment never open them again? Shall he 
bid farewel to ſtudy, and condemn the labour 
and difficulty which he underwent in the ſtage of 
youth, merely becauſe he has not learned to 
apply the knowledge he there gained to its 
nobleſt end? | 8 Ta 
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It is indeed argued by ſome, „That ſcience - 
and buſineſs are incompatible z and that a taſte . 
for the one, almoſt neceffarily diſqualifies a man 
for ſucceeding in the other.” But ſurely a taſte 
for knowledge is not half ſo detrimental as that 
rage for pleaſure, which ſo univerſally, and 
almoſt neceſſarily prevails, where a better reliſh 
has not previouſly been formed Would not a 
taſte for manly knowledge be a noble antidote 
againſt the allurement of corrupting pleafures ? 
Would a young man be in fo much danger of 
being drawn aſide into conviviality, or faſhion- 
able amuſements, if he had a rational and agree- 
able entertainment at home; if he could retire 
from his warehouſe, and relieve his jaded ſpi- 
rits by ſome animating ſtudy, and thus ſet a 
finer edge upon his mind again, blunted and 
worn down by intenſe application? | 
It is plain that many of our tradeſmen, the 
moſt induſtrious and fucceſsful, have many 
hours of avotation. Human nature could not 
endure a perpetual fcrew to buſineſs, without 
relaxation. Might not thefe hours be often 
filled up much better, more honourably, more 
uſefully, more happily, than they commonly are ? 
Would mental cultivation, to a certain point, 
interfere with the neceſſary demands of buſineſs? 
I know, it is generally thought ſo. But is it 
true in fact? Shall we be told, That moſt 
of our eminent tradeſmen roſe from low begin- 
nings by unremitting induſtry, whilſt thoſe who 
fet out with fairer fortune and proſpects, made 
comparatively little progreſs!” But is not the 
reaſon of this, that our young men, mſtead of 
forming a manly and cultivated taſte, fell into 
eompany and habits, which effectually 3 


_ 
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their minds, and unfitted them for proper at- 
| tention to any important object whatever? 


But, „ There have been young men too 
bookiſh for a warehouſe.—It is granted. But it 
is probable, they never had a proper turn of 
mind foy buſineſs. Their parts were wrong caſt. 
They ſhould have been brought up to ſome 
liberal profeſſion more agreeable to their genius. 
They were probably obliged. to enter upon a 
line of life not correſpondent to their ruling 
paſſion. No wonder, they did not ſucceed! _ 

The object to be aimed at is, To give a boy 
in theſe intermediate years, to which alone our 
plan extends, that degree of knowledge and of 


taſte, which may make him more than the mere 


man of buſineſs in future life. The point to be 


avoided is, The giving him views, habits, and 


taſte, which may be unſuitable for a man of bu- 


fineſs, and which he would have to unlearn again 


when he came to ſettle down to the regular 
routine of a warehouſe. | 


+» How far it would be poſlible to gain this ad- 


vantage, and to avoid this diſadvantage, is a 
point of the utmoſt concern to determine. Might 
not a boy, for ſome years after he has been in- 
troduced into buſineſs, have ſome intervals al- 
lowed him, which might be ſufficient for the 
cultivation of his mind? Is it neceſſary that, 
the moment he enters a warehouſe, he ſhould 


lay down this maxim“ I muſt now give every 


moment to trade I muſt have but one object 
I muſt give up books, knowledge and every 
thought but one, that of getting money?“ | 
And even admitting that there were - ſome 
competition, ſuch as is afferted, between litera- 
ture and merchandize; if the plan we are recom- 
mending ſhould in any degree interfere with an 

; unremitting 
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unremitting and exceſſive attachment to buſineſs 
— is it neceſſary that buſineſs ſhall be followed 
upon this flaviſh and degrading plan, to the 
excluſion of every idea but that of gain? Might 
not ſomething be abated of this over - plodding 
diligence, and yet the mind, even granting ſome 
diminution of fortune, be, upon the whole, an 
unſpeakable gainer? 

It would certainly be a high honour, as well 
as an unſpeakable e to. this riſing and 
opulent town, to have widen itſelf an inſtitution 
which would. proclaim its taſte, as well as its 
afluence. It would be a laudable ambition to 
aſpire after a literary, in addition to that mer- 
cantile reputation, by which it is already ſo 


greatly diſtinguiſhed. 


The Society, to which I have now the honour 
of addreſſing myſelf, has added no ſmall degree 
of reſpectability in the eyes of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, and. even of foreigners. They have 
ſeen, with pleaſure, a ſet of Gentlemen riſe up, 
in the midſt of a place devoted to commerce 
as the friends of literary and philgſephic excellence, 
An inſtitution, ſuch; as I am now recommend- 
ing, would ſtrengthen that favourable impreſ- 
fion, by declaring to the world, that increaſing 
wealth is accompanied with its rare, but honour- 
able attendant, increaſing wiſdom—and, that 
thoſe, whoſe ſagacity and induſtry have been 
able to extend the manufaCtures, ' are equally 
deſirous of extending the beſt improvement and 
embelliſhment of their country. It would con- 
tradiCt the diſgraceful idea, that a ſpirit of mer- 
chandiſe is incompatible with liberal ſentiment, 
and that it only tends to contract and vulgariſe 
the * 
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But, Gentlemen, in order to the ſucceſs of 
this plan, it is neceſſary that it come before the 
public under your patronage and protefion.— 
That theſe imperfect outlines be improved and 
filled up by your matureſt deliberations— That 
different Gentlemen ſhall engage in different 
departments And that the ſcheme be proſecuted 
with vigour, With harmony, and with perſeve- 
rance. 

Under ſuch a ſanction, and with ſuch advan- 


tages, it could not fail of ſucceſs. - Perhaps it 


might become in the courſe of years, like a rill, 

ſwelled in its progreſs by ſueceſſive tributary 
ſtreams, a noble torrent, and enrich and adorm. 
the country all around. . is 


